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PREFACE. 


- *c}#io« - 

Most  students  of  Chinese  literature,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career,  must  have  felt  themselves  frequently  arrested  in  their  readings 
by  the  occurrence  of  proper  names,  aud  quotations  from  books,  to  which 
they  could  find  no  clue  without  the  assistance  of  a  native  scholar  ;  and  it 
may  be,  were  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  were  dealing  with  the 
names  of  books,  persons  or  places.  To  furnish  the  means  of  alleviating,  if 
not  of  overcoming  such  a  difficulty,  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
following  pages.  The  ground  it  is  true  is  not  altogether  unoccupied  : 
several  works  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  Chinese  Bibliography  ; 
but  they  have  been  so  limited  in  the  extent  of  their  subject,  or  are  now 
become  so  rare,  that  the  present  treatise  can  scarcely  be  deemed  super¬ 
fluous,  or  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  been  done  before. 

The  “  Catalogus  librorum  bibliothecae  regiae  Sinicorum,”  is  a  com¬ 
plete  list  by  Fourmont,  of  the  Chinese  books  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  with  copious  explanatory  details ;  containing  much  information 
doubtless,  but  so  full  of  errors  as  to  make  it  a  very  unsafe  guide  to  the 
uninitiated.  It  is  appended  to  his  “  Linguae  Sinarum  Grammatical  pp. 
343-511,  and  was  issued  at  Paris  in  1742.  This  work  has  been  charged, 
and  justly  so,  with  numerous  and  glaring  defects;  but  if  we  consider  the 

state  of  Chinese  studies  in  Europe  when  the  author  wrote,  before  the 

* 

publication  of  the  “Memoires  ”  of  the  missionaries,  or  De  Madia’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  History,  and  with  scarcely  any  of  the  numerous  aids  that 
later  students  have  enjoyed,  we  have  reason  rather  to  wonder  at  what  he 
was  able  to  accomplish,  and  that  he  did  it  so  well.  Sir  John  F.  Davis 
tells  us  indeed,  “that  Fourmont  merely  compiled  the  materials  which 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  French  missionaries.”*  That  Fourmont  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  missionaries,  for  what  progress  he  was  able  to 
make  in  the  language,  seems  most  probable ;  but  that  a  man  could 
issue  a  large  tome  like  his  folio  Grammar  and  “  Meditationes  Sinicas,” 
without  some  pretention  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  is  difficult  to 
believe. 


*  “  Chinese  Novels,  translated  from  the  Chinese.”  p.  41.  London,  1822. 
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This  was  the  only  catalogue  of  that  library,  however,  till  1816,  when 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  requested  Abel  Remusat  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand.  The  latter  accepted  the  invitation  con  amove ,  and  the  following 
year  inserted  a  comprehensive  essay  on  the  subject  in  the  “  Annales 
Encyclopediques.  ”  The  same  was  published  separate  at  Paris  in  1818, 
with  the  title — “  Memoire  sur  les  livres  Chinois  de  la  Bibliotheque  du 
Roi.  et  sur  le  plan  du  nouveau  Catalogue  dont  la  composition  a  6te 
ordonnee  par  S.  Ex.  le  Ministre  Plnterieur ;  avec  des  remarques  critiques 
sur  le  Catalogue  publie  par  F.Fourmont,  en  1742.  Par  M.  Abel-Remusat.” 
This  is  replete  with  information  of  a  special  character,  but  the  remarques 
critique*  upon  his  predecessor  are  severely  cutting.  Even  Remusat, 
with  the  additional  light  of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  a  rare 
capacity  for  such  studies ;  albeit  his  talents  have  secured  him  a  lasting 
reputation,  and  made  him  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of  Sinology, 
vet.  in  his  strictures  on  Fourmont,  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
criticism.  His  essay  was  reproduced  almost  verbatim  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  “  Melanges  Asiatiques,”  in  1826,  under  the  title  “  Sur  les 
livres  Chinois  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,”  with  a  supplementary  article, 
in  which  he  states  the  extended  form  his  bibliotkecal  labours  had 
assumed,  Messrs.  Reinaud,  Bournouf,  Lassen,  Quatremere,  and  others 
of  the  first  orientalists  of  the  day,  being  associated  with  him  in  the 
work. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  labours  of  these  savants  have 
been  given  to  the  public,  nor  have  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  “  Notices  et  Extraits  des  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,”  * 
but  I  presume  that  collection  must  contain  much  interesting  information 
from  their  pens. 

AY  hen  the  nucleus  of  the  Chinese  collection  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin  was  formed,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  a  Latin  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  books,  on  a  single  sheet,  was  published  by  Andrew  Muller  the 
curator,  which  has  now’  become  an  excessive  rarity.  The  same  author 
published  a  second  part  of  his  list  in  16S3.  The  library  having  been 
augmented  from  time  to  time,  a  catalogue  with  most  elaborate  details, 
and  rare  extracts,  w’as  completed  by  Jules  Klaproth  in  1812.  This  w'as 
published  in  Paris  ten  years  afterwards,  with  the  title — “  Verzeichniss 
der  Chinesischen  und  Mandshuischen  Bucher  and  Handscliriften  der 

*  The  publication  -was  begun  in  1787,  and  I  find  by  Duprat’s  sale  catalogue  in 
1S54,  the  17th  volume  was  then  in  the  press.  Probably  several  more  volumes  are 
now  added  to  the  series. 
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Kbniglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin.’’  Of  this  writer  it  has  been  said,  that 
there  were  few  questions  of  literary  or  historic  interest  regarding  the 
East,  in  which  he  did  not  take  a  part,  and  almost  every  subject  he 
touched,  he  did  so  to  the  benefit  of  science.  His  various  writings  on 
oriental  bibliography,  have  thrown  light  on  some  abstruse  questions,  and 
enriched  that  class  of  literature  with  many  facts  which  were  not  generally 
known  before.  In  the  catalogue  in  question,  he  has  contrived  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  great  amount  of  that  erudition  with  which  his  mind  was  so 
richly  stored. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last-named  work,  much  having  been 
added  to  the  collection,  Professor  Schott  of  Berlin  made  a  catalogue  of 
the  more  recent  acquisitions,  as  v.  continuation  of  that  of  Klaproth. 
This  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1840,  with  the  title — “  Verzeichniss  der 
Chiuesisclien  und  Mandschu-Tungusisclien  Bucher  und  Handschriften 
der  Kbniglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin.  Eine  Fortsetzung  des  im  Jahre 
1822  erscliienenen  Klaproth’schen  Verzeichnisses.”  Although  this  has 
not  got  the  polyglott  embellishments  of  Klaproth’s  work,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  curious  and  useful  information  in  it. 

A  very  considerable  Chinese  library  exists  at  St.  Petersburg,  of 
which  Father  Avakum,  formerly  a  missionary  at  Peking,  drew  up  a  list, 
included  in  his  account  of  the  Asiatic  Library,  which  was  published  in 
1843.  The  translation  of  the  title  runs  thus: — Catalogue  of  the  books, 
manuscripts,  and  charts,  in  the  Chinese,  Manchu,  Mongol,  Tibetan,  and 
Sanscrit  languages,  iu  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  department.”  *  His 
descriptions  are  said  to  be  short,  and  so  very  general,  that  they  throw 
little  light  on  the  subject. 

In  1852,  a  thick  octavo  volume  was  published  in  French,  by  Dorn, 
with  the  title — “  Catalogue  des  Manuscrits  et  Xylographes  Orientaux 
de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  publique  de  St.  Petersbourg.  ”  This  is 
executed  with  a  good  deal  of  care,  but  it  has  not  been  accessible  to  me 
for  consultation. 

The  “  Catalogus  librorum  manuscriptorum  Japonicorum  a  Ph.  Fr. 
de  Siebold  collectorum,  annexa  enumeratione  illorum,  qui  in  Museo 
Regio  Hagano  servantur,”  by  Siebold  and  Hoffmann,  is  a  descriptive 
list  of  the  Japanese  books  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  the  Hague,  published 
at  Leyden  in  1845.  A  great  part  of  these  are  merely  Japanese  editions 
of  Chinese  works ;  but  the  compilers  of  the  catalogue  have  given  the 

*  The  original  title  may  be  thus  transcribed: — “  Katalog  knegam  rukopesyam  e 
kartam  na  Ketaeskom,  Mmtchshurskom,  Motigolskom,  Tebetskom,  e  Sanskretskom 
yasuikach,  na:hodyashtshem?ya  v’  bebliotek  Asiyatskago  Departmenta.” 
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Japanese  pronunciation  of  the  titles,  which  would  be  unrecognizable  to  the 
mere  Chinese  student,  were  they  not  given  also  in  the  original  character 
at  the  end.  The  explanatory  details  are  brief  and  in  many  cases  there 
is  nothing  beyond  a  simple  translation  of  the  title. 

The  “  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,”  by  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd,  is  a  bald  collection  of  titles  scarcely  worth 
mentioning. 

On  the  death  of  Klaproth,  when  his  books  were  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  the  second  part  of  the  catalogue  was  compiled  by  C.  Landresse 
with  the  title — “  Catalogue  des  Livres  composant  la  Bibliotheque  de  feu 
M.  Klaproth.  Deuxieme  Partie,”  Paris,  1839.  This  contains  about 
three  hundred  Chinese,  Manchu,  and  Japanese  books,  with  interesting 
notes  on  each  book,  and  a  preliminary  notice  regarding  the  collection. 

A  treatise  by  Professor  Schott,  issued  at  Berlin  in  1854,  with  the 
title — “  Entwurf  einer  beschreibung  der  chinesisclien  litteratur,”  is  a 
learned  contribution  to  the  subject  in  question,  well  worth  the  perusal  of 
every  student  in  that  department.  The  philosophic  views  of  the  writer, 
and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  East,  make 
him  an  authority  to  be  respected ;  and  there  are  probably  few  who  can 
form  a  juster  estimate  of  the  true  character  and  value  of  the  productions 
of  the  press  of  China. 

Such  are  the  principal  works  as  far  as  I  know,  that  have  been 
written  on  Chinese  Bibliography,  in  European  languages ;  and  although 
I  have  had  most  of  them  by  me,  my  obligation  is  merely  such  as  to  call 
for  the  most  general  acknowledgment.  Indeed  they  cover  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  field  occupied  by  this  treatise ;  and  while  they  show  a 
remarkable  amount  of  scholarship — which  is  not  the  thing  aimed  at 
here — their  authors  were  necessarily  confined  within  such  limits,  as  it 
is  not  advisable  for  a  resident  in  China  to  restrict  himself  to.  Still  the 
present  essay  is  not  by  any  means  intended  to  be  exhaustive.  The  books 
named  are  but  a  small  selection  from  the  mass;  and  anything  like  a 
complete  list  of  the  native  literature  is  a  work  that  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  By  far  the  greater  portion  have  been  described  from 
actual  examination  ;  but  a  number  of  important  works  which  were  not 
accessible  to  me,  have  been  notified,  from  records  in  other  Chinese 
publications.  To  the  imperial  catalogue  ICin  ting  sze  Jz'oo  tseuen  shoo 
tsiing  mull  I  am  chiefly  indebted;  and  it  will  be  no  disparagement  to 
this  essay,  to  say  that  I  have  generally  been  guided  in  estimating  the 
characters  of  the  various  books  which  are  noticed  by  the  views  set  forth 
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in  that  masterly  composition.  The  arrangement  followed  has  been 
almost  entirely  after  the  plan  of  that  work,  a  plan  commended  by  Remu- 
sat,*  whose  literary  taste  few  will  be  disposed  to  question. 

For  the  publications  of  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries,  a  special  source 
of  information  has  turned  up.  A  Chinese  tract  without  date,  entitled 
®  %k  fB  HI  Sh'ing  keaoti  sin  ching ,  “  Evidences  of  the  Holy  Religion,’' 
signed  by  two  native  converts  as  the  authors,  gives  a  series  of  short 
notices  of  all  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  China,  down  to  the  year  1681, 
with  the  several  publications  issued  by  each.  This  part  of  the  tract  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Philip  Couplet,  and  published  at  the  end  of  his 
“  Astronomia  Europaea,”  in  1687,  under  the  title  “  Catalogus  Patrum 
Societatis  Jesu.  Qui  post  obitum  S.  Francisci  Xaverii  ab  Anno  1851, 
usque  ad  Annum  1681.  In  Tmperio  Sinarum  Jesu  Christi  Fidern 
propugnarunt,  ubi  singulorum  nomina,  ingressus,  predicatio,  mors,  sepul- 
tura,  libri  Sinice  editi  recensentur.”  This  has  given  me  a  clue  to  the 
authors  of  most  of  the  books  published  by  the  Jesuits  within  that  period. 

In  De  Murr’s  “  Litterse  patentes  Imperatoris  Sinarum  Kang-hi,” 
there  is  also  a  classified  list  of  the  scientific  productions  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  the  title  “  Catalogus  librorum  mathematicorum,  physicorum  et 
philosophicorum,  since  scriptorum  editorumque  a  Missionariis  Jesu ;  ”  f 
but  this  is  not  near  so  full  as  Couplet’s  list. 

This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  a  veteran  sinologue, 
who  finished  his  earthly  course  more  than  ten  years  past.  The  greater 
portion  was  in  print  when  I  left  China  on  a  visit  to  England  in  1860 ; 
but  was  then  necessarily  laid  aside.  On  my  return  to  Shanghai  in  1864, 
the  pursuits  which  occupied  me  being  unfavourable  to  the  prosecution 
of  such  work,  I  had  no  intention  of  resuming  it  for  the  time.  Copies 
of  what  was  done,  however,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
of  my  friends,  I  was  repeatedly  urged  from  various  quarters  to 
complete  the  treatise ;  which  has  now  been  carried  through  at  leisure 
intervals. 

AYhile  engaged  on  the  earlier  pages  I  had  the  use  of  a  tolerably 
extensive  Chinese  library,  a  great  part  of  which  is  no  longer  at  my  service  ; 
and  the  mechanical  facilities  for  passing  them  through  the  press  were  such 
as  I  have  not  now  at  command.  The  latter  consideration,  howTever,  is 
greatly  counterbalanced  by  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  W. 


*  “  Melanges  Asiatiques,”  Vol.  2,  p.  389. 

t  Couplet’s  ratalogue  and  this  have  teen  recently  republished  in  China  by  litho 
graphy,  in  a  4to.  brochure. 
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Gamble,  Esq.,  the  Superintendent  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press  at  Shanghai,  who  has  shown  a  friendly  interest  in  forwarding  the 
work.  It  has  been  a  great  advantage,  moreover,  to  have  the  use  of  the 
font  of  small  Chinese  type,  with  which  the  Appendix  and  Indexes  are 
printed.  This  font,  which  has  been  recently  completed,  is  entirely 
the  result  of  Mr.  Gamble’s  unwearying  enterprise,  and  will  prove  the 
most  convenient  type  for  European  bookwork  of  any  that  has  yet 
been  cast. 

Conscious  of  many  defects  in  the  treatise,  and  feeling  that  those 
who  may  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  it,  will  discover  others,  I  commend  it 
to  the  indulgence  of  Sinologues ;  and  shall  be  gratified  if  it  should  prove 
any  assistance  to  those  who  would  explore  the  literature  of  a  third  part 
of  the  human  race. 

A.  WYLIE. 

.  Shanghai,  18th  July,  1867. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Theke  is  a  tradition  among  the  Chinese,  that  an  ancient  sage  named 
Tsaug-kee  was  the  inventor  of  their  written  character;  but  if  we  admit 
the  fact,  there  is  very  little  to  be  gathered  from  it ;  for  it  is  too  much 
to  believe  that  any  memorial  of  the  event  should  have  been  handed  down 
to  subsequent  ages.  An  attempt  to  determine  the  period  when  writing 
was  first  used  in  China,  offers  little  prospect  of  satisfactory  result ;  the 
probability  being  well  sustained,  that  it  was  imported  by  the  early  settlers 
from  the  west. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  rude  device  of  knotted  cords,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  memory,  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  having  ever 
beeu  used  by  this  people.  Xor  will  it  cast  much  light  on  the  question, 
to  adduce  the  mysterious  symbols  of  the  Yih  king  •  for  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  affirmations  of  native  scholars,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such 
could  have  been  the  nucleus  of  any  system  of  ideographic  writing. 

The  grotesque  figures  of  the  Shang  and  Chow  inscriptions  still 
extant,  although  they  point  to  an  elementary  stage  in  the  graphic  art,  yet 
offer  too  great  a  resemblance  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  west,  to  claim  for 
them  an  independent  origin.  "With  such  instrumentality,  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  any  great  development  in  the  art  of  recording  the  impressions  of 
the  mind  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  this  was  the  only  kind  of  writing  in 
use,  even  at  the  period  referred  to  ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  antique 
form  may  have  been  preserved  in  the  stone  and  metal  inscriptions,  while  a 
more  current  hand  served  the  wider  necessities  of  general  usage ;  a  practice 
which  exists  to  some  extent  at  the  present  day. 

The  custom  prevalent  during  the  Chow,  of  piercing  the  characters 
on  slips  of  bamboo,  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  a  great  extension  of 
the  art ;  but  such  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  form  of  the  records  of 
that  age.  Tradition  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  hair  pencil  to  the  3rd 
century  B.C.,  but  it  is  believed  that  something  of  the  kind  was  in  use  in 
earlier  ages.* 


♦There  are  not  wanting  idle  legends,  to  supply  the  lack  of  direct  information, 
regarding  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  pencil  in  writing.  Thus  ffc  Q? 
Ching-kung  Suj’,  a  writer  under  the  ^  Tsin,  in  an  essa}’  entitled  i§|  ^  i@£  Ke  koo 
peih  foo,  tells  us  that — “  Tsang-kee,  who  was  miraculously  born  with  four  eyes  and 
gifted  with  unwonted  intelligence,  while  pondering  over  the  art  of  writing,  made  a 
black  rhinoceros-horn  stem  tipped  with  ivory,  on  which  he  glued  some  of  the 
downy  beard  of  a  certain  ^rass,  and  bouud  it  five  times  round  with  a  threefold 
c<*rd,”  such  being  the  type  of  a  pencil.  The  (fy  }$  Wuh  yuen,  says. — “  Fo-he  at  first 
cut  his  characters  with  wood  ;  a  practice  superseded  by  Heen-yuen,  who  traced  the 
writing  with  a  knife  ;  and  this  lasted  till  the  time  of  the  sage  Shun,  who  invented 
the  ‘pencil,’  to  paint  the  characters  on  the  bamboo  tablets.”  A  more  reliable 
tradition  is  found  in  the  Po  wuh  che ,  to  the  effect  that — “The  pencil  was  invented 
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Notwithstanding  all  impediments  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  many  written  documents  which  have  passed  into 
oblivion,  leaving  no  name  and  scarcely  a  trace  behind.  Such  may  have 
contributed  to  the  composition  of  the  earliest  works  now  extant.  The 
names  of  a  number  of  books  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  remote 
antiquity,  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing  more.  Some  of  these  have 
their  spurious  representatives,  which  having  survived  to  the  present  day, 
are  now  independently  entitled  to  rank  as  ancient  works;  while  others  of 
a  similar  origin  have  shared  the  fate  of  their  genuine  prototypes. 

That  a  small  section  of  the  existing  literature  justly  claims  an  origin 
as  early  as  the  Chow,  we  have  evidence  sufficiently  satisfactory.  A  few 
fragments  there  are,  ascribed  to  an  age  prior  to  Confucius;  but  it  is  right 
to  say  that  their  genuineness  has  been  impugned. 

Four  at  least  of  the  Classics  may  be  accepted  as  having  issued  from 
the  hands  of  the  sage,  and  it  is  almost  certain,  that  for  three  of  them,  the 
Shoo,  the  She  and  the  Yih ,  a  great  part  of  the  materials  existed 
previously ;  while  for  the  Ch’un-ts’ew,  his  own  especial  composition,  he 
must  have  been  largely  indebted  to  the  state  archives.  It  is  natural  to 
think  that  these  may  have  undergone  modification  in  the  course  of 
transmission  to  succeeding  ages ;  and  the  Le-ke ,  the  remaining  member  of 
the  pentateuch  which  originally  emanated  from  the  great  teacher,  has  been 

by  fg  Mung  Teen,”  a  general  under  Che-hwang  of  the  Tsin  (B.C.  246 — 205). 
The  biography  of  Mung  Teen  in  the  She  ke  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  however. 
We  find  a  paragraph  in  allusion  to  this  in  the  Chung  hwa  koo  kin  choo ,  which 
says  :  —  New  Ting  made  the  following  enquiry, — ‘  Since  the  time  that  written  con¬ 
tracts  came  into  use,  pencils  ought  to  have  been  known  also;  how  is  it  that  the 
invention  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Mung  Teen?’  His  interlocutor  replied, — ‘The 
invention  of  the  Tsin  pencil  dates  from  Mung  Teen,  who  made  the  stem  of 
mulberry  wood,  and  the  brush  of  deer’s  hair  covered  with  goat’s  hair.  This  was 
the  azure  down,  and  differed  from  the  one  with  a  bamboo  stem  and  rabbits  hair.’  ” 
The  §  rp  fc|  Shang  shoo  chung  how ,  says  : — “  When  the  black  tortoise  appeared 
with  the  figure  ou  his  back,  Chow  Kung  took  a  ‘pencil’  and  described  it.”  In 
the  first  section  of  the  Le  ke  it  is  said  : — “  The  historian  carries  the  ‘  pencil.’  ”  Seu 
Keen,  in  the  ^  fO,  Ts'oo  keo  ke ,  remarks  on  the  preceding  : — ‘‘According  to  the 
Shang  shoo  chung  how  and  the  Le  ke ,  we  find  that  ‘  pencils  ’  were  in  use  before  the 
Tsin  dynasty.  It  may  be  that  the  name  was  not  used  in  other  states  but  only 
in  the  Tsin,  and  Mung  Teen  improved  the  quality  of  them.”  The  Shwo  wan 
describes  the  character  ^  Yuh ,  as: — “An  article  used  for  writing.  In  Tsoo  it  is 
called  Yuh  ;  in  Woo  it  is  called  Puh  leuh  ;  in  Yen  it  is  called  Fuh  ;  the  root  of  the 
character  being  Nee  ;  in  Tsin  it  is  called  Peih .”  The  Urh  ya  says  :  —  “  Puh  leuh 
signifies  a  ‘pencil;’”  and  Kwo  Po  the  commentator,  without  noticing  the  above 
remarks  of  Heu  Shin,  says  : — “  The  people  of  Shuh  call  a  ‘  pencil,’  puh  leuh ,  which 
is  merely  a  variation  in  the  prouunication.”  Several  attempts  at  etymologial 
identification  have  been  recently  applied  to  Chinese.  May  we  venture  to  seek  a 
cognate  for  the  terms  Fuh ,  Peih  and  Puh  leuh ,  which  are  evidently  variants  of  the 
same  word.  In  Turkish,  a  “  feather  ”  is  pupula  ;  which  in  Mongol  becomes  urbalge; 
Georgian,  bumbuli ;  Persian,  per ;  Russian,  pero ;  French,  plume.  Perhaps  the 
English  brush  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  If  there  be  any  foundation  for 
such  an  etymology,  then  we  may  infer  that  a  feather  was  the  original  writing 
instrument  in  China;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  radical  word  given  4> y 
Heu  Shin,  has  not  the  sign  of  the  “  bamboo  ”  annexed  as  now  written  ;  but  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  character  which  in  the  archaic  form  shews  “  a  hand  grasping  a  duster,” 
and  “a  stroke.”  The  modern  form  with  the  “bamboo”  radical  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  under  the  Tsin. 
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gathered  up  in  such  a  mutilated  form,  that  it  becomes  a  question  how  far 
he  can  be  held  responsible  for  its  contents. 

The  age  of  Confucius  and  several  downwards  gave  birth  to  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  writers,  distinguished  for  the  boldness  of  their  theories  and  the 
freedom  of  their  utterance.  Laou-tsze,  Kwan-yin-tsze,  Leih-tsze  and 
Chwang-tsze,  the  apostles  of  Taouism ;  Mencius  and  Sun-tsze,  who 
sustained  the  reputation  of  the  orthodox;  Mih-tsze,  Yin-wan-tsze,  Shin- 
tsze,  Ho-kwan-tsze,  Kung-sun  Lung-tsze  and  Hwae-nan-tsze,  who 
broached  philosophical  theories  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  the  great 
sage;  Kwan-tsze  and  Han-fei-tsze,  who  have  put  on  record  their  views  of 
legislation ;  Sun-tsze  and  Woo-tsze,  two  writers  on  military  tactics ; 
besides  others  who  have  not  attained  the  same  celebrity ;  all  bear  witness 
to  the  period  being  one  of  mental  activity  and  vigour.  Considering  the 
imperfect  facilities  that  then  existed  for  book-making,  writers  multiplied 
to  a  remarkable  extent;  and  even  the  “  power  of  the  press’’  began  to  be 
felt,  if  it  be  allowable  to  apply  that  expression  to  an  age  when  every  copy 
of  a  book  had  to  be  produced  by  the  tedious  routine  of  individual 
manipulation. 

So  oppressive  indeed  did  this  power  become  to  the  despot  of  Tsin, 
who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  221  B.C.,  that  he  boldly  resolved 
on  the  extinction  of  all  the  records  of  the  past,  excepting  only  works  on 
Medicine,  Divination,  and  Husbandry,  together  with  the  annals  of  his 
own  house.  This  naturally  involved  many  of  the  literati,  who  were  put 
to  death  on  the  occasion,  and  the  event,  which  is  recorded  as  the  first  great 
“  bibliothecal  catastrophe,”  has  rendered  the  memory  of  the  monarch 
infamous  through  all  succeeding  generations. 

The  short-lived  dynasty  of  Tsin  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Han,  the 
princes  of  which  distinguished  themselves  by  a  more  liberal  policy 
towards  the  scholars  of  the  empire.  In  the  year  190  B.C.,  the  law  for 
the  suppression  of  literary  works  was  repealed.  Encouragements  were 
held  out  to  the  possessors  of  such,  to  bring  forward  their  hidden 
treasures ;  when  the  walls  of  buildings  and  mountain  crevices  delivered 
up  many  relics  of  the  past,  which  were  deposited  on  the  shelves  of  the 
imperial  book-store  ;  the  durable  character  of  the  material  having  pre¬ 
served  them  from  destruction.  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  century 
B.C.,  many  works  were  still  wanting  and  others  incomplete ;  so  that 
additional  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  missing  documents.  Lew 
H  eang  was  appointed  to  classify  the  whole  and  form  a  library ;  but  dying 
while  the  task  was  yet  unfinished  his  son  Lew  Hin  completed  the  work 
under  imperial  commission,  and  drew  up  a  resume  of  his  labours  in 
seven  sections.  The  substance  of  six  of  these  forms  the  Bibliographical 
section  in  the  History  of  the  Former  Han,  and  we  may  believe  furnishes 
a  very  correct  view  of  the  extent  of  the  national  literature  at  that  period. 
It  is  in  fact  a  detailed  catalogue  with  valuable  notes,  the  following  being 
a  general  summary  of  the  contents : — 
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Works  on  the  Classics,  3,123  sections,*  by  103  authors. 


Philosophical, 

2,705 

do. 

137 

do. 

Poetical, 

1,318 

do. 

106 

do. 

Military, 

790 

do. 

53 

do. 

Mathemathics, 

2,528 

do. 

190 

do. 

Medical, 

868 

do. 

36 

do. 

This  collection,  which  had  been  amassed  with  so  much  care,  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  undisturbed,  for  during  the  insurrection  of  Wang- 
maug  at  the  close  of  the  dynasty,  the  imperial  edifice  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  remained  of  the  well-assorted  library.  This 
is  considered  the  second  great  “  bibliotheeal  catastrophe.’’  . 

The  practice  begun -thus  early  of  forming  national  collections  of  the 
native  literature,  has  been  imitated  in  nearly  every  succeeding  dynasty, 
and  has  tended  much  to  the  advancement  of  the  nation  in  mental  culture. 
In  the  reigns  of  Kwang-woo  and  Ming-te  of  the  After  Han,  great  efforts 
were  made  to  restore  the  library.  Mauy  rare  works  had  no  doubt 
perished  in  the  conflagration,  but  we  may  presume  a  great  proportion  of 
the  books  still  existed  in  duplicate  among  the  scholars;  and  it  is  said  that 
when  the  reinstater  of  the  dynasty  returned  to  the  capital  at  Lo-yang,  he 
had  more  than  two  thousand  vehicles  laden  with  written  records. 

The  impetus  having  been  given,  it  was  followed  up  in  after  years 
with  such  vitality,  that  the  Han  is  pointed  back  to  as  an  era  in  the  history 
of  Chinese  literature.  Bamboo  and  wooden  tablets  had  already  been  to 
some  extent  superseded  by  the  textile  fabric,  which  last  was  now 
supplanted  by  the  more  recent  invention  of  paper  ;  y  and  the  new  facility, 
thus  introduced,  had  no  doubt  a  mighty  influence  in  increasing  the 
number  of  authors.  Expounders  of  the  Classics  multiplied ;  and  if  their 

*  The  character  ^  Peen,  here  translated  “Section,”  meant  in  ancient  times  “a 
slip  of  bamboo,”  but  whether  it  bore  that  sense  here,  or  a  bundle  of  such  slips,  it  is 
not  possible  now  to  determine  ;  though  the  latter  seems  probable. 

t  The  biography  of  fg  Ts’a6  I/un,  in  the  History  of  the  After  Han,  has  the 
following  statement: — “Anciently  written  documents  were  for  the  chief  part  on 
bamboo  tablets.  When  close  wove  silk  came  into  use  it  was  called  MS  c^ie  ‘paper.’ 
But  the  expense  of  the  silk,  and  the  cumbrous  character  of  the  tablets,  rendered 
both  unsuitable  for  general  use  ;  when  Ts’a6  I/un  invented  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  ends  of  hemp,  old  rags  and  fishing  nets.  In  105  he 
laid  his  project  before  the  emperor,  who  commended  his  ability;  and  from  that  time 
it  came  into  universal  use,  under  the  name  of  Marquis  Ts’a^’s  paper.”  {How  han 
shoo.  Book  108,  pp.  5,  6.)  It  was  distinguished  according  to  the  material  used,  as 
“hemp  paper,”  “bark  paper”  and  “net  paper.”  (Ul  }]$  ^  Yu  fuh  che.)  The 
radical  of  the  character  che  being  “  silk,”  is  a  memento  of  the  anterior  use  of  that 
material  ;  while  another  form  of  the  character,  being  composed  with  the  radical 
for  “a  cloth,”  commemorates  the  subsequent  invention.  The  expense  of  the  silk 
in  early  times,  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  the  people,  who  consequently 
used  a  kind  of  sedge.  (TV oo  heo  he.)  In  a  biographical  notice  of  the  consort  of 
the'emperor  Heaou-ching  of  the  Former  Han,  in  the  year  B.  C.  12,  mention  is  made 
of  an  article  named  ^  -it  hih  te,  which  the  commentator  explains  as  “  small  thin 
paper.”  (  Tseeii  han  shoo.  Book  97,  2nd  part.)  Some  have  argued  from  this  that 
Ts’a6  fiun’s  was  not  original  invention,  but  merely  an  improvement  on  what  had 
been  done  before.  {Heo  chae  teen  peih.)  It  is  very  doubtful  however  if  the  article 
alluded  to  be  the  same.  Mention  is  made  also  of  a  rival  contemporary  with  Ts’ae 
Lnn.  One  Tso  Pih  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  the  art;  but  fame  has  been  less 
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writings  were  not  marked  by  the  boldness  and  brilliancy  of  ideas  that 
distinguished  later  authors,  we  are  struck  by  their  painstaking  endeavours 
to  ascertain  and  preserve  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text ;  their  compara¬ 
tive  proximity  to  the  age  of  the  latter,  placing  them  at  an  advantage 
which  must  obviously  decrease  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Poetry  began  to 
be  cultivated,  and  the  lyric  strains  of  those  early  ages  contain  precious 
and  interesting  memories  of  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  people ; 
while  the  art  kept  pace  with  the  secular  progress  of  literature,  till  its 
culminating  epoch  in  the  Tang.  National  history  was  initiated,  and  the 
model  then  executed,  has  been  consecutively  followed  through  various 
dynasties  to  the  present  age.  The  first  dictionary  was  composed,  an 
etymologicon  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece,  and  has  scarcely 
yet  been  surpassed.  The  spread  of  Taouism  made  an  impress  on  the 
writings  of  the  period,  and  to  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  class  of  books 
abounding  in  the  marvellous  and  supernatural,  and  remote  progenitors  of 
the  modern  romance. 

Between  the  years  172  and  177  the  classics  were  revised  by  a 
literary  commission,  and  engraved  on  stone  tablets,  which  were  placed 
outside  the  national  college  ;  and  although  it  is  probable  that  impressions 
were  frequently  taken  from  these  slabs,  yet  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  the  hint  thus  afforded  lay  dormant  for  so  many  ages,  before  the  art 
of  printing  properly  so  called  was  fully  developed. 

In  the  disorders  that  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
the  palace  at  Loyang  was  burnt  and  the  greater  part  of  the  books  again 
lost.  With  the  remainder,  comprising  more  than  seventy  cartloads,  the 
emperor  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Changgan  in  Shense,  the  western 
capital.  The  length  of  the  way,  however,  and  the  difficulties  they 
encountered  from  the  opposition  of  armed  bands  were  so  formidable,  that 
they  only  succeeded  in  bringing  about  half  the  amount  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  ;  and  even  these  were  nearly  all  destroyed  soon  after,  in  the  period  of 
turbulence  that  ensued.  This  is  reckoned  the  third  great  “  bibliothecal 
catastrophe.” 

During  the  few  years  that  the  throne  of  Loyang  was  occupied  by 
the  house  of  Wei,  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  a  disposition  was 
evinced  again  to  advance  the  cause  of  literature,  and  under  their  successors 
of  the  Tsin  the  work  of  collecting  was  actively  carried  on.  Seun  Heu, 

generous  in  recording  his  merits  {Shoo  twnn).  Two  different  places  were  pointed 
out  in  subsequent  ages  as  the  site  of  Ts’ae ’s  operations.  The  ig  )•[]  fd  Seang  chow 
ke  says  : — “To  the  north  of  the  district  city  of  Uuyyang,  is  the  residence  of  Ts’ae 
Lun,  the  Yellow-gate  warden  of  the  Han.  West  of  the  residence  a  stone  mortar 
may  be  seen,  in  which  it  is  said  he  used  to  pound  his  paper  material.”  ( How  hcni 
shoo .  Book  108,  p.  6.)  The  jN'I  Id  King  chow  ke  says  :  —  “In  the  viciuity  of  the 
district  city  of  Tsaouyang  is  the  residence  of  Ts’ae  ;  by  the  side  of  which  is  a 
pool,  called  ‘Ts’a£’s  pool,’  and  there  it  is  said  he  first  manufactured  paper  from 
fishing  nets.  There  is  a  hereditary  occupancy  of  his  art  by  the  people  of  that 
district,  many  of  whom  are  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.”  {Kill  che  king 
vuen.  Book  37,  pp.  7,  8.) 
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the  Keeper  of  the  Archives  the  latter,  drew  up  a  new  catalogue  of 
existing  works  classed  under  four  divisions,  which  were  distinguished  by 
the  four  first  characters  of  the  denary  cycle,  Keci ,  Y'lh ,  Ping ,  Ting . 
The  first  division  contained  Works  on  the  Classics  and  collateral  studies; 
the  second,  Works  on  Philosophy,  Military  Tactics,  Mathematics,  and 
Divination  ;  the  third,  History,  State  Documents  and  Miscellaneous  writ¬ 
ings;  and  the  fourth,  Poetry,  Topographical  works,  and  books  found  in 
the  old  Wei  tomb ;  the  whole  comprising  29,945  books.*  During  the 
reign  of  the  inbecile  Hwuy  Te,  this  library  went  to  decay ;  and  in  the  time 
of  his  successor  Hwae  Te,  the  palace  was  burnt  in  311,  the  destruction  or 
dispersion  of  the  books  being  thus  completed.  This  was  the  fourth  great 
u  bibliothecal  catastrophe.” 

The  first  emperor  of  the  Eastern  Tsin,  Yuen  Te,  who  held  his  court 
at  Yanking,  turned  his  attention  toward  the  restoration  of  the  library; 
and  when  his  minister  Le  Ch’ung  undertook  the  revision  of  Seun  Heu’s 
catalogue,  he  found  onlv  3,014  books  left  out  of  the  whole  number. 

In  431,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Sung,  Seay  Ling-yuen 
the  Keeper  of  the  Archives  made  a  catalogue  of  the  works  in  his  custody, 
to  the  number  of  4,582  books.  Another  was  drawn  up  by  Wang  Keen, 
an  officer  of  the  same  board,  in  473,  comprising  5,704  books.  ‘Buddhist 
missionaries  from  India  had  been  for  centuries  propagating  their  tenets 
throughout  China,  and  we  now  find  their  writings  occupying  a  department 
in  the  national  library.  The  translation  of  the  Hindoo  sacred  books, 
commenced  in  the  1st  century,  continued  to  be  prosecuted  for  eight  or 
nine  hundred  years ;  during  which  time  a  vast  amount  of  Sanscrit  lore 
was  transferred  into  Chinese.  From  the  same  source  the  language  was 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  some  thousands  of  new  characters  ;  and  a 
method  of  analyzing  the  sounds  was  introduced  about  the  period  in 
question,  which  has  left  a  permanent  stamp  on  the  national  lexicography. 
This  foreign  religion  gained  at  times  much  patronage  in  influential 
quarters ;  and  even  princes  were  known  openly  to  submit  themselves  to 
its  guidance ;  while  the  widespread  dissemination  of  its  dogmas  and 
practices  naturally  gave  a  tinge  to  the  philosophic  writings  of  the  day. 
Besides  the  translatorial  labors  of  the  fraternitv,  numerous  works  were 
written  in  apology  and  elucidation  of  the  institution ;  and  these  called 
forth  arguments  and  invectives  from  the  orthodox  Confucians.  The 
memorials  of  these  early  ages  abound  in  remonstrances  against  the  favours 
accorded  to  Buddhism.  The  above  named  Wang  Keen,  in  a  review  of 
the  national  literature,  divides  it  into  seven  heads,  and  devotes  an 
appendix  to  the  consideration  of  Taouist  and  Buddhist  writings. 

*The  word  &  Keuen ,  here  translated  “book,”  and  its  equivalent^  Keuen 
ch'uh,  signified  originally  a  roll.  They  were  probably  first  applied  to  literature 
when  sheets  of  silk  were  used  instead  of  bamboo  slips,  and  subsequently  to  the  paper 
scrolls  mounted  on  rollers.  The  keuen  in  modern  books  is  of  various  extent, 
frequently  occupying  a  volume  ;  though  it  is  quite  customary  to  include  two  or  three, 
or  even  more  in  a  volume;  and  sometimes  a  ke:ien  is  divided  into  two  volumes. 
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Under  tlie  brief  domination  of  the  house  of  Tse,  near  the  end  of  the 
5th  century,  Seay  Pei,  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  and  his  secondary. 
Wang  Leang,  compiled  a  catalogue  of  their  works,  which  we  find 
amounted  to  18,010  books.  But  this  library  was  burnt  by  the  troops  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  contents 
was  lost. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  through  the  efforts  of  Jin  Fang, 
the  official  curator  under  the  Leang,  an  accumulation  was  made  to  the 
amount  of  33,106  books,  exclusive  of  Buddhist  works,  and  a  list  of  the 
contents  was  drawn  up  in  five  catalogues.  In  the  period  Poo  Tung 
(520-526),  Yuen  Heaou-seu,  a  private  scholar  who  had  made  very  exten¬ 
sive  researches  on  the  subject,  drew  up  a  kind  of  catalogue  raisonnee  of 
the  national  literature,  digested  under  the  seven  heads: — 1,  Classics; 
2,  History;  3,  Philosophy  and  Military  tactics;  4,  Poetry;  5,  Arts  and 
Sciences ;  6,  Buddhism  ;  7,  Taouism,  Studies  were  encouraged,  and 
private  libraries  were  not  uncommon  through  the  provinces.  Anthologies 
were  first  compiled  during  this  century,  a  class  of  literature  which  has 
been  highly  popular  among  the  literati  ever  since.  When  the  emperor 
Yuen  Te  defeated  the  rebel  How  King,  he  removed  his  library  numbering 
more  than  70,000  books  to  Kingchow  the  capital.  Being  threatened 
soon  after  by  the  troops  of  Chow,  he  set  fire  to  the  principal  building  and 
nothing  was  saved  but  a  remnant  which  had  been  deposited  in  another 
part  of  the  city.  This  was  the  fifth  and  last  great  u  bibliotheoal 
catastrophe.” 

When  the  After  Wei  held  their  court  at  Pingyang  in  Slianse, 
Taou  Woo  the  founder  issued  orders  to  ail  the  provincial  officers,  to  aid  in 
the  formation  of  a  state  library  ;  and  on  the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
Loyang  by  Heaou  Wan,  they  made  up  deficiencies  by  borrowing  from  the 
court  of  Tse.  In  the  insurrection  of  531,  this  collection  got  scattered 
abroad,  and  the  contents  mostly  fell  into  private  hands. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Old  in,  great  efforts*  were  made  between 
the  years  560  and  565  to  renew  the  collection;  but  it  was  found  that 
many  works  were  gone  which  could  not  be  replaced. 

The  After  Tse  having  removed  their  court  to  Nee  in  Honan,  set 
about  making  a  collection;  and  from  565  to  575,  they  were  occupied 
incessantly  revising  and  transcribing. 

The  early  years  of  the  After  Chow  at  Changgan  were  a  time  of 
hostile  pressure  from  without,  so  that  they  had  little  leisure  to  bestow  on 
literary  matters.  They  gradually  increased  their  store,  however,  till  it 
amounted  to  10,000  books;  and  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Tse,  from 
the  mass  of  manuscripts  thus  acquired,  they  obtained  5,000  additional 
books,  besides  duplicates. 

When  the  Suy  became  masters  of  the  empire  in  5S1,  it  was  one  of 
their  first  cares  to  accumulate  a  library.  The  works  that  had  been 
written  out  under  the  Ch’in,  their  immediate  predecessors,  were  very 
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unsightly,  both  paper  and  ink  being  bad  ;  and  to  remedy  this,  they  were 
now  rewritten  in  duplicate  by  expert  caligraphers.  Their  whole  collection 
was  classified  in  thirty-one  divisions,  the  library  at  the  eastern  capital 
comprising  distinct  works  to  the  number  of  17,000  books.  At  Chang- 
gan  also  the  imperial  library  contained  some  37,000  books,  besides 
numerous  duplicates.  The  catalogue  of  works  in  the  history  of  the  Suy 
dynasty  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  extant,  in  reference  to 
the  national  Bibliography,  shewing  as  it  does  the  state  of  literature  under 
that  and  the  preceding  four  dynasties ;  there  being  nothing  of  the  kind 
between  it  and  the  memoir  of  Lew  Hin  of  the  Han. 

The  Tang  is  specially  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  literature,  the 
monarchs  of  that  line  delighting  to  draw  around  them  the  most  illustrious 
talents  of  the  age.  Poets  took  a  high  stand,  and  the  period  of  Le 
Tae-pih  and  Too  Foo  is  looked  to  as  the  golden  age  of  Chinese  bards. 

1  Tider  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  reigning  princes,  the  series  of 
dynastic  histories  up  to  that  time  was  completed,  important  works  were 
written  in  the  departments  of  government  and  lexicography ;  and  a  vast 
accession  was  made  to  the  number  of  Buddhist  translations.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  Sth  century,  beiug  the  most  flourishing  period,  the  number  of 
works  described  in  the  official  record  of  the  library  amounted  to  53,951 
books;  besides  which  there  was  a  collection  of  recent  authors,  numbering 
28,409  books.  The  classification  which  was  first  adopted  by  the  Tang, 
has  been  followed  with  slight  deviations  to  the  present  day,  the  whole 
body  of  the  literature  being  then  arranged  under  the  four  great  divisions 
of  Classics,  History,  Philosophers,  and  Belles-lettres.  The  Bibliographical 
-ections  of  the  Old  and  New  Histories  of  the  Tang,  although  they  differ 
somewhat  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  works,  yet  both  approximate  to  the 
above  numbers. 

In  the  1 0th  century,  during  the  rule  of  the  Five  short  dynasties,  the 
classics  were  for  the  first  time  engraved  on  wood,  and  the  printed  copies 
sold;  a  movement  which  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  number 
of  authors,  and  perpetuating  works  of  value.  Printing  was  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Suy,  and  practised  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  Tang  ;  but 
the  early  efforts  at  the  art  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  successful 
to  supersede  the  manuscripts.  In  time,  however,  Hangchow  became 
famous  for  the  specimens  turned  out,  and  when  the  advantages  of  the 
invention  were  manifest,  Fung  Taou  and  Le  Yu,  two  ministers  of  the 
Later  Han,  memorialized  the  throne  in  932,  to  have  the  Xine  Classics 
revised  and  printed  ;  a  proposal  which  was  favourably  received,  and  the 
undertaking  was  completed  in  952.  One  effect  of  this  new  art  was  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  storing  up  manuscripts,  which  had  hitherto 
been  customary  with  the  wealthy.  Works  had  been  copied  out  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  fine  specimens  of  caligraphy  handed  down  as  precious 
heirlooms,  the  paper,  ink  and  mounting  being  all  objects  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  collectors.  This  mechanical  department  of  literature  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the  Tang,  when  the  large  collection  of 
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manuscript  rolls  in  the  national  depository  were  mounted  with  the  utmost 
care,  each  of  the  four  divisions  being  distinguished  by  special  colours  for 
the  rollers,  covers,  straps  and  pins.  When  printing  blocks  were  intro¬ 
duced,  these  scrolls  were  superseded  by  the  long  folding  sheets,  in  the 
form  of  the  rituals  now  used  by  the  Buddhists  and  Taouists ;  and  these 
in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  book  composed  of  double  leaves  as  we  now 
have  it. 

The  Sung  dynasty  has  been  designated  a  “  protracted  Augustan  age 
of  Chinese  literature, ”  and  the  language  and  style  of  books  may  be  said 
to  have  already  attained  their  highest  point.  Speculative  philosophy 
suddenly  sprung  into  existence,  a  remarkable  innovation  on  the  ordinary 
routine.  Some  slight  traces  of  the  same  line  of  thought  indeed  may  be 
discovered  from  time  to  time  in  the  works  of  earlier  ages;  but  all  that 
had  been  done  previously  was  far  eclipsed  by  such  authors  as  Chow 
Leen-k’e,  Chang  Ming-tabu,  the  two  brothers  Ch’ing,  and  especially  the 
illustrious  Choo  He.  The  bold  conceptions  of  the  latter  and'  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  his  style,  have  secured  for  his  writings  a  wonderful  influence 
over  the  native  mind.  The  classics  and  histories  passed  under  his  revision 
and  exposition,  and  his  new  theory  of  the  universe  was  destined  hence¬ 
forth  to  mould  the  national  belief,  and  give  a  determinate  turn  to  many 
speculators  who  were  groping  after  truth.  The  department  of  history 
also  assumed  a  new  phase.  The  huge  work  of  Sze-rna  Kwang,  the 
laborious  productions  of  Ch’ing  Tseaou  and  Ma  Twan-lin,  and  most  of 
the  voluminous  compilations  that  were  published  under  the  patronage  of 
the  early  emperors,  have  taken  their  place  as  standard  works  of  perma¬ 
nent  value.  Although  the  libraries  of  the  former  dynasties  had  been 
dispersed  in  the  revolutionary  disorders  consequent  on  change,  yet  by 
dint  of  rewards  and  encouragements  a  great  portion  of  the  old  litera¬ 
ture  was  recovered,  and  most  of  it  printed  before  the  close  of  the 
Sung. 

The  Leaou  who  ruled  contemporary  with  the  latter  were  very  feeble 
in  the  matter  of  literature,  and  we  have  nothing  of  importance  that  has 
emanated  from  them.  We  find  an  edict  issued  by  them  in  1062 
prohibiting  the  printing  of  books  by  private  parties.  As  a  foreign  race, 
using  a  different  language,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Chinese  studies  were 
uncongenial  to  their  nature  ;  and  although  they  invented  a  character*  for 
reducing  their  language  to  writing,  we  find  no  record  of  any  books 
having  been  translated  or  written  in  it;  while  nothing  but  the  merest 
fragments  of  it  now  remain. 

In  1117  the  Leaou  were  succeeded  by  the  Kin,  another  Tartar  race, 
who  imitating  their  predecessors,  also  invented  a  character  after  they  had 
attained  sovereign  power,  and  made  great  efforts  to  establish  a  national 
literature.  While  Chinese  scholars  were  encouraged  at  their  court,  they 
had  at  the  same  time  the  classics,  some  of  the  histories  and  philosophical 
works  translated  into  their  native  language,  and  circulated  among  their 


*By  imperial  edict  issued  in  the  early  part  of  924,  this  character  was  ordered  to 
be  generally  used  by  the  subjects  of  the  dynasty. 
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subjects.  At  the  close  of  the  Ming  there  were  fifteen  of  these  works  in 
the  imperial  library  at  Peking,  and  may  probably  still  be  found  there. 
A  very  few  specimens  are  preserved  on  stone  tablets. 

The  Mongols  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  although  liberal  in  their  patron- 
age  of  literature,  have  not  left  to  posterity  any  remarkable  monument  in 
t lie  orthodox  department.  During  the  short  period  of  their  supremacy, 
the  arts  and  sciences  began  to  flourish,  and  men  of  talent  were  invited 
from  the  most  distant  regions.  Following  the  example  of  the  Leaou  and 
Kin,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Yuen  resolved  upon  the  construction  of  a 
new  character  for  the  Mongol  language,  and  Baschpa,  a  Tibetan  lama, 
was  commissioned  to  undertake  it.  The  classics  and  works  on  history 
and  government  were  translated  into  Mongol  and  written  out  in  this 
character,  some  of  them  having  been  printed.  The  new  character,  how¬ 
ever,  never  became  popular,  and  before  the  end  of  the  dynasty  it  was 
superseded  by  a  modification  of  the  Ouigour,  which  has  been  retained  to 
the  present  time  as  the  Mongol.  There  are  a  number  of  inscriptions  on 
stone  tablets  still  existing  both  in  the  Baschpa  and  modified  Ouigour 
characters,  but  no  book  in  the  Mongol  language  has  come  down  to  us  as 
a  production  of  the  Yuen  dynasty.*  A  tendency  towards  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  colloquial  dialect  is  observable  in  the  writings  of  the  Sung, 
and  this  characteristic  was  brought  to  maturity  in  the  Yuen,  when  for  the 
first  time  wTe  find  a  dictionary  of  the  mandarin  pronunciation.  The  plays 
of  the  Yueu  dvnastv  have  attained  a  lasting  celebritv,  and  form  a  useful 
thesaurus  of  the  dialect.  Novels  then  began  to  be  written,  some  of  which, 
as  the  San  kwo  che  and  Shiv  it y  hob  chuen ,  have  secured  an  unrivalled 
popularity,  and  given  rise  to  a  very  prolific  class  of  literature,  though 
disowned  bv  the  literati  par  excellence. 

Science  did  not  flourish  during  the  Ming,  and  although  there  were 
distinguished  authors  in  most  departments  of  literature,  the  works  of  the 
period  shew  less  of  originality  than  some  of  the  preceding  dynasties. 
AV  riters  were  more  intent  on  bringing  to  perfection  the  thoughts  originated 
in  former  ages,  and  comprehensive  works  of  great  merit  issued  from  the 
press.  In  the  year  1406  we  are  told  there  were  printed  works  in  the 
imperial  library  to  the  amount  of  300,000  books,  and  more  than  double 
that  number  in  manuscript.  Considering  the  difficulty  of  lighting  upon 
any  required  subject  in  such  a  promiscuous  mass,  the  reigning  prince 
conceived  the  idea  of  resolving  the  whole  into  a  huge  cyclopaedia.  The 
highest  order  of  talent  being  engaged  for  the  service,  the  whole  of  this 
vast  collection  was  dissected,  and  all  the  various  parts  were  placed  under 
their  respective  heads,  categorically  arranged,  the  whole  forming  one  of 
the  most  prodigious  literary  projects  on  record,  under  the  title  of  the 
Yung  lo  t a  teen.  W  ood  engraving  under  the  Ming  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  and  the  remaining  specimens  of  that  dynasty  are 
greatly  prized  as  works  of  art. 

*  There  is  still  extant  a  vocabulary  of  the  Mongol  language,  entitled  ap  %  pi  Ig- 
Hzi'Ci  e yih  yu,  drawn  up  by  an  imperial  commission  in  1382,  being  fifteen  years  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 
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Literary  studies  have  been  especially  encouraged  under  the  Mauchu 
dynasty,  and  not  a  few  scholars  of  profound  attainments  and  independent 
views  have  enriched  the  national  literature  bv  their  contributions.  The 
reigning  family,  descended  from  the  Kin  Tartars,  have  for  several 
centuries  abandoned  the  written  character  which  was  used  by  their 
ancestors,  and  some  years  before  they  attained  the  empire,  an  adaptation 
of  the  Mongol  character  was  completed,  for  the  Manchu  language. 
Several  of  the  ruling  princes  have  been  most  munificent  patrons  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  through  their  instigation  a  large  portion  of 
the  Chinese  literature  has  been  translated  into  the  Manchu  language. 
A  number  of  works  have  also  been  translated  into  the  Mongolian 
language,  exclusive  of  the  translations  of  the  Buddhist  classics  into  the 
Mongolian  and  Tibetan,  which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  a  tolerably  large 
apartment  in  some  of  the  principal  monasteries.  A  great  part  of  these 
have  been  printed.  Magnificent  editions  of  the  native  productions  of 
former  ages  have  been  issued,  and  many  new  works  published  under 
imperial  patronage.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  huge 
accumulation  of  books  ancient  and  modern  numbering  six  thousand 
volumes,  under  the  title  Koo  kin  t'od  shoo  tseVi  eking ,  was  printed  in 
the  imperial  office,  by  moveable  copper  types.  After  a  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  font  having  been  purloined,  and  the  remainder  melted  up,  a 
^et  of  moveable  wooden  type  was  made  under  the  same  direction,  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  the  immense  collection  known  as  the  Sze  koo  tseuen 
shoo ,  the  printed  catalogue  of  which  contains  about  3,440  separate  works, 
comprising  upwards  of  7S,000  books;  besides  6,764  other  works  in 
93,242  books,  not  included  in  the  reprint.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
books  noticed  in  these  pages  are  to  be  found  in  this  collection,  but  they 
form  onlv  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole.  Such  a  thesaurus  is  a 
library  in  itself;  and  with  the  exception  of  Buddhist  translations, 
novels  and  light  reading,  comprehends  the  great  bulk  of  the  existing 
Chinese  literature. 

Apart  from  the  works  issued  by  authority,  the  publications  of  private 
authors  under  the  Manchu  rule  have  been  very  considerable,  and  some  of 
them  indicate  talent  of  no  mean  order.  Although  we  have  not  the 
dashing,  flights  of  the  Sung  dynasty  celebrities,  yet  we  find  a  deep  vein  of 
thought  running  through  the  works  of  some  modern  authors;  and  for 
critical  acumen  the  present  age  will  stand  a  very  fair  comparison  with 
most  of  its  predecessors.  The  views  of  bygone  ages  are  being  freely 
canvassed ;  scholars  are  less  under  the  mental  domination  of  authority  ; 
and  expositions  of  the  classics  which  have  long  been  held  infallible,  are 
anew  submitted  to  the  test  of  criticism.  History,  Geography,  and  Lan¬ 
guage  have  each  received  important  accessions,  and  Mathematical  works 

exhibit  an  evident  tendency  to  advance. 

•/ 

Some  are  ready  to  imagine  that  recent  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  will  speedily  revolutionize  Chinese  modes  of  thought,  and  produce 
a  new.  era  in  the  literature  of  the  people  and  history  of  the  nation.  The 
stirring  eveuts  of  modern  times  will  doubtless  not  pass  away  without 
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leaving  an  impression  on  the  future  of  this  remarkable  nation  ;  but  they 
greatly  mistake  the  character  of  the  people,  who,  looking  from  our 
standpoint,  expect  to  see  a  sudden  abandonment  of  old  notions,  for  the 
adoption  of  views  and  theories  which  have  been  but  recently  acquired  by 
those  who  now  seek  their  introduction.  Here  we  observe  a  notable 
difference  of  national  character  between  the  Chinese  and  their  neighbours 
on  the  east.  AVhile  the  Japauese  have  ever  shewn  themselves  ready  and 
eager  to  imitate  foreign  nations  in  their  modes  of  thought  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilization,  and  have  accepted  and  republished  the  works  of 
Europeans  almost  without  passing  them  through  their  own  mental 
crucible ;  the  Chinese  on  the  other  hand  look  with  extreme  jealousy  on 
anything  coming  from  without,  and  it  is  onlv  after  the  most  cautious 
deliberation  and  satisfactory  evidence,  that  they  are  induced  to  graft  any 
new  ideas  upon  the  stock  of  wisdom  that  has  come  down  to  them  through 
so  manv  ages,  with  the  honoured  sanction  of  those  whom  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the  wise  and  the  good  of  their  race.  The 
mind  of  China  has  a  history,  and  in  order  rightly  to  apprehend  it, 
we  must  trace  it  from  its  source,  and  mark  its  progress  for  millenniums 
of  years  past;  and  if  we  are  at  times  arrested  by  its  imperturbable 
character  and  tardiness  of  movement,  yet  the  thoughtful  mind  will 
discover  an  element  of  progress,  and  much  to  encourage  hope  for  the 
future. 

For  a  despotic  empire  like  China,  the  press  is  remarkably  free;  and 
although  there  is  a  ceusorate,  its  action  is  of  the  mildest  character.  The 
kind  of  works  prohibited  are  mainly  those  of  a  treasonable  or  licentious 


tendency. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  publications  at  present  circulated  among 
the  bookstores,  by  order  of  the  authorities  : — 


HU  If.  $8  W  Tse6n  bung  low  mung. 

IT.  |£  How  bung  low  mung. 
Ft  IT.  W:  W  Sub  bung  low  mung. 
fill  H  tH?  W-  Poo  bung  low  mung. 

$4  It  tU  0  Full  bung  low  mung. 

til  jR  W  K’e  low  chung  mung. 
If.  iHa  iij  '0  Hung  low  hwan  mung. 

ffl  ¥i:j [  Kin  ping  mei. 
tff  ?fii  ¥li  Sub  kin  ping  mei. 

Pm  PU  £tl!  ill  Suy  yang  yen  she. 

M\'  &■  i$L  ill  Slien  chin  yih  she. 

ill  Shen  chin  how  she. 
to  ill  Ts’ing  she. 
tk  %  IKF  Hi  Yaou  lioo  16. 

I'm  ill  Nung  ts’ing  k’wae  she. 
Uk  T’an  liwan  paou. 

T  —  tS  Sbili  urli  low. 

1$  Tl  ^  Kwd  sib  t’een  heang. 
mi  ft  £iz  P'ing  bwa  paou  keen. 

Ifii  T’een  paou  t’oo. 

't'  M  Kin  koo  k’e  kwan. 


ffi  \  Keae  jin  e. 


Bp  PJI  ®  S.  Chaou  yang  tseu  she. 
ZR  ill  ifi  £  Woo  shan  y6n  sib. 


W-  M  Mung  yue  yu6n. 

H  fS  Keaou  hung  cliuen. 

^  ft  IS  Naou  bwa  ts’ung. 

1&  If  Hae  te  laou  cliin. 

M  Sbili  teen  t’ow. 

Pft!  SI  ft  Kib  leen  bwa  ring. 
H  ®  ^  San  seaou  yin  yuen. 


M  M,  Sliwang  cboo  fung. 
M  ^  '/fc]  Foo  yung  t’ung. 


H  H  ^  Woo  mei  yuen. 


If-  3E  W  Peib  yub  sze. 

If  3£  Peib  yub  t’a. 
ft  §£  T’aou  bwa  ying. 


/n‘  iA’  U  Ho  bwan  t'oo. 


^  IS  Wei  paou. 


&  #  m  Foo  y 
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ft  Uuh  mow  tan. 

^  IB*  Ts’ing  fung  cha. 

3£  ijflf  Yuh  tsing  t’ing. 

2C.  K  7U  Wan  woo  yuen. 

K  Jg  Fan  t’&ng. 

&  iff  Kin  sbih  yuen. 

$.  Yin  she. 

Tsze  puh  yu. 

^  JK‘  IE  Seaou  lin  kwang  ke. 
f#  t/l  flfl  ^  T’aou  wuh  been  ping. 

3E  #E  ^  Yuh  fei  mei  she. 

M  Wan  go  yuen. 

“  *7  Yih  seih  yuen. 

Il  ^  12  Yuen  yang  ying. 

Wt  it  #5  Tsae  hwa  ch’u£n. 

Jji  f|f>  Yaou  hwa  chuen. 
s\  ^  T*  Lull  tsae  tsze. 

^  tit  K  /ifl  Choo  p’e  se  seang. 

—  lr  In  Yili  peen  ts’ing, 

M  2C  ^  Leang  keaou  hwan. 

|5]  ff-  T’ung  pae  yue. 

Is]  T’ung  chin  meen. 

ft  %  Hing  hwa  t’een. 

$]  ffl  Juh  poo  t’wan. 

^  H\\  feJ  Tang  ts’aou  ho  shang. 

££  H?  fill  Luh  yay  seen  tsung. 
m  Ya  kwan  low. 

#  !MJ  Shen  go  t’oo. 

IS  J]  m  T’ing  yue  low. 

2u  jtll  f.'j  Yuen  joo  yo. 

Hi  M-  Sew  p’ing  yuen. 

^  $3  Hwan  kung  seang. 
st  Hi  ]lh  K’e  yew  tsze  le. 

|£  si  Hi  it  £&  Kang  k’e  yew  tsze  le. 

Hi  >£  Sew  ta  yay  she. 

S!:  Shih  sang  tsung  yaou. 

Mi  5B  25-  ?S  <!'  Fuh  keen  ko  chung 
seaou  shwo. 

—  B5  Yih  sieli  lnva. 

tl§  [&]  I?  Hung  low  yuen  mung. 
nf-  0  ^  IE  Hoo  ch’un  pae  she. 

21  Pfa  Wk  Yunfyu  yuen. 

H  £1'  f#  San  meaou  chuen. 

till  ief.  Chin  low  che. 

$£  3*  Keen  kwan  t’aou. 

S.J  I'm  #L  Hwan  ts'ing  yih  she. 

#  *s  Ch’un  tang  me  she. 

IE-  Choo  lin  yav  she. 


vK  Tang  she. 

IB*  i5i£  ggj  15.  Fung  l£w  yen  she. 

H  ®  7$.  Mung  na  yin  yuen. 

35  ^  Woo  mung  yuen. 

Ip1  Tiff  Ling  ch’e  ho. 

lit  Pfi  ]£•  Taou  hwa  yen  she. 
tK  iifr  Shwuy  hoo. 

M  0  M  ^  Ho  peih  se  seang. 

^  Woo  t’ung  ying. 

jUliSi  ^  f®>  Joo  e  keun  chuen. 

Pa  ^  f#  Ch’ang  kin  ping  mei. 

^  PI  Yen  e  peen. 

0  JJ  Jii1  yue  hwan. 

^  *M.  Tsze  kin  hwan. 

5^  ®  HI  T’een  paou  t’co. 

HiJ  T:  11]  Jur.  Tseen  ts’eih  kwo  che. 
if!  %L  iS  Tsang  poo  hung  low. 
mC  f §  W-  Hung  low  poo  mung. 
ijih  Mow  tan  ting. 

J3h  ^  Che  fun  ch’un  ts’ew. 

IB*  »i£  lU  Fung  lSw  yay  che. 

E  yaou  chuen. 

II  HI  &  %  Dung  t’oo  kung  gan. 

A  H  HI  Fa  mei  t’oo. 

*T*  Ch’e  p’o  tsze. 

§?.  #  JB*  Tsuv  ch’un  fung. 

1&  tn  B  ts’ing  chin. 

I®  ^  tel  Tseli  kin  wei  paou. 
fe  ££  P’^  poo  t’ae. 
ffli  Peen  urh  ch’ae. 

^  ^  ^  Wan  jow  choo  yuh. 
if]]  ±  it  Kin  shdng  hwa. 

A  ££  Pa  t’wan  kin. 

Ifi  [H  Ke  t’wan  vuSn. 

*k  M  #  Poo  loo  gan. 

SI  Ik  ft  Sing  she  ke  shoo. 

IB*  0  Fung  teen  t’ow. 

K  Tsin  miing  to. 

W  ^  H  ^  P’ih  gan  king  ke. 

Hi  M.  Tseh  kin  shwang  choo  fung. 
3^c  Kin  sew  e. 

Tt  #  ^  %  E  ch’un  heang  chih. 

Jb  Jl  Pih  she  yen  e. 

~k.  fill  £h  Neit  seen  wae  she. 

?£  ft S  Y&y  hang  ch'uen. 

^  ??1  lk  Keen  ch’ae  lee  ho. 

®  T$k  K’eaou  yin  yuen. 
it  Tsae  hwa  sin. 
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NOTES  OX  CHINESE  LITERATURE- 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  INTO 
EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 


Classics. 

Yih  king.  P.  1.* 

1.  Y  king  antiquissimus  siuarunr  liber  quern  ex  latina  interpreta- 
tione  P.  Regis  alionmique  ex  Soc.  Jesu  P.  P.  ediclit  Julius  Mold.  1834. 
Stuttgartiae  et  Tubingae,  2  vols. 


Shoo  king.  P.  2. 

2.  Ancient  China.  The  Shoo  king,  or  the  Historical 

Classic  :  being  the  most  aucient  authentic  record  of  the  annals  of  the 
Chinese  empire:  illustrated  by  later  commentators.  Translated  by  W.  H. 
Medlmrst,  Sen.  Shanghae,  1846. 

3.  Le  Chou  king,  uu  des  livres  sacres  des  Chinois,  qui  renferme  les 
Fondements  de  leur  ancienne  Histoire,  les  Principes  de  leur  Gouvernement 
A  de  leur  Morale:  ouvrage  recueilli  par  Confucius.  Traduit  &  eurichi  de 
Notes,  par  Feu  le  P.  Gaubil,  Missionaire  a  la  Chine.  Revu  &  corrige  sur 
la  Texte  Chinois,  accompagne  de  nouvelles  Notes,  de  Planches  gravees  en 
Taille-douce  A  d’ Additions  tirees  des  Historiens  Originaux,  dans  lesquelles 
on  donne  P  Histoire  des  Princes  omis  dan  le  Chou  king.  Par  M.  De 
Guignes.  On  y  a  joint  un  Discours  Preliminaire,  qui  contient  des  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  terns  anterieurs  a  ceux  dont  parle  le  Chou  king,  A  une 
Notice  de  TY  king,  autre  Livre  Sacre  des  Chinois.  Paris,  1770. 


She  king.  P.  3. 

4.  Confucii  Chi  king,  sive  Liber  Carminum.  Ex  Latiua  P.  La- 
charme  iuterpretatione  edidit  Julius  Mold.  Stuttgartiae  et  Tubingae,  1830. 

Le  ke .  P.  o. 

5.  *§  12,  Li  ki  on  Memorial  des  Rites  traduit  pour  la  premiere  fois 
du  (  hinois,  et  accompagne  de  notes,  de  commentaires  et  du  texte  original 
par  J.  M.  Callery.  Turin,  1853. 

Ch'un  ts’ezv.  P.  6. 

6.  ( lhe  first  book  of  the  Ch'nn  ts’ew  in  the  Chinese  text  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Bayer,  appeared  in  the  u  Commentaria  Academia? 
Petropolitauae,”  Yol.  7,  pp.  398,  sqq.) 

Chow  le.  P.  4. 

7.  The  Ceremonial  Usages  of  the  Chinese,  B.  C.  1121,  as 

prescribed  in  the  u  Institutes  of  the  Chow  dynasty  strung  as  pearls  ”  ;  or 
Chow  le  kwan  choo.  fo]  Being  an  abridgment  of  the  Chow  le 

classic,  by  Hoo  Peih-seang  (designated  ^  £  Mung  Chew). 

1  ranslated  from  the  original  Chinese,  with  notes,  by  William  Raymond 
Gingell.  London,  1852. 


*  The  numbers  refer  to  the  pages  in  the  present  treatise,  where  the  works  are 
described. 
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8.  Le  Tcheou  li  ou  Kites  lies  Tcheou,  traduit  pour  la  premiere 

fois  flu  Chinois  par  Feu  Edouard  Biot.  Paris,  1851.  2  vols.  and  Table 

Analytique. 

Ta  hco.  P.  7. 

9.  Translation  of  Ta  hio  ;  the  First  of  tbe  Four  Books.  (This 
forms  part  of  Morrison's  “Horse  Sinica?,”  published  in  London,  in  1812.) 
The  “  Hoi  Sinicie  ”  was  republished  bv  Montucci,  in  connection  with 
“A  Parallel  drawn  between  the  two  intended  Chinese  Dictionaries  ”; 
which  appeared  at  London  in  1817. 

10.  ^  Ta  hyoii,  with  a  translation,  and  a  Praxis,  explaining 
each  character  as  it  occurs.  (This  was  published  as  an  appendix  to  Marsh- 
man’s  “Elements  of  Chinese  Grammar,”  at  Serampore,  in  1S14.) 

11.  Translation  of  the  Ta  heo  Classic  ^  Apt  “The  Great 
Lesson  of  Life.”  By  C.  B.  Hillier.  (This  appeared  in  Part  3,  of  the 
“  Transactions  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Koval  Asiatic  Society.”  Hong¬ 
kong,  1851-52.) 

12.  *  ^  Le  Ta  Hio,  ou  la  Grande  Etude,  le  premier  des  quatre 
livres  de  philosophic  morale  et  politique  de  la  Chine;  ouvrage  de  khoung- 
fou-tseu  (Confucius)  et  de  son  disciple  Thseng  Tseu  ;  traduit  en  Francois 
avec  une  version  latine  et  le  texte  Chinois  en  regard  ;  accompagne  du  com- 
mentaire  eomplet  de  Tchou  Hi,  et  de  notes  tiroes  de  divers  autres  commen- 
tateurs  Chinois;  par  G.  Pauthier.  Paris,  1S37. 

13.  Confucii  Ta  hio,  sive  Philosopliia  cum  interpretatione  et 
scholiis  quibusdam.  (This  is  the  first  book  of  the  Ta  heo  in  Chinese  and 
Latin,  published  in  Bayer’s  “Museum  Sinicum,”  in  1730.  Vol.  2.  Plates 
2-4,  pp.  237-256.) 

Chung-  yung.  P.  7. 

14.  Tchung  YUNG.  (This  is  a  Latin  translation  by  Prosper  Intor- 
cetta,  published  with  the  Chinese  text,  at  Goa  in  1676.  It  was  republished 
without  the  Chinese  text  in  Thevenot’s  “Relations  de  divers  Voyages 
curieux,”  in  1672,  with  the  title  “Sinarum  scientia  politico-moralis.” 
Another  edition  of  the  same  was  issued  in  the  “Analecta  Vindobonensia.” 
[See  Kemusat’s  “LTnvariable  Milieu,”  p.  24,  and  Bayer’s  “Museum 
Sinicum,”  Praefatio,  p.  15.]  This  appears  to  be  the  same  translation  which 
was  published  in  Carlieri’s  “  Xotizie  varie  dell’  Imperio  della  China,”  in 
1687,  with  the  title  “Scientire  Sinicie  liber  inter  Confucii  libros  secundus.”) 

15.  LTnvariable  Milieu,  ouvrage  moral  de  TseuSse,  en  Chinois 
et  en  Mandchou,  avec  une  Version  litterale  Latine,  une  Traduction  Fran- 
coise,  et  des  Xotes,  precede  d’une  notice  sur  les  quatre  livres  moraux  com- 
munement  attribues  a  Confucius,  par  M.  Abel  Kemusat.  A  Paris,  1817. 

Tun  yu.  P.  7. 

16.  Werke  des  tschinesischen  Weisen  Xung-fu-dsu  und 

seiner  Schuler.  Zum  Erstenmal  aus  des  Urspraclie  ins  Deutsche 
ubersetzt  und  mit  Aumerkungen  begleitet  von  A  Vilhelm  Schoot.  Halle, 
1826.  2  vols. 

17.  The  Works  of  Confucius  ;  containing  the  original  text,  with 
a  translation.  Vol.  1.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the  Chinese 
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Language  and  Character.  By  J.  Marshman.  Serampore,  1809.  (This 
only  contains  tlie  first  half  of  the  Lun  yu.) 

Mang  tsze.  P.  8. 

18.  Men  G  tseu  vel  Mencium  inter  Sinenses  philosoplios,  ingenio, 
doctrina,  nomiuisque  claritate  Confucio  proximum,  edidit,  Latina  inter- 
pretatione,  ad  interpretationem  Tartaricam  utramque  recensita,  instraxit, 
et  perpetuo  commentario,  e  Sinicis  deprom  pto,  illustravit  Stanislaus  Julien. 
Paris,  1824.  2  vols.  and  the  Chinese  text  in  1  vol. 


19.  (The  Ta  hio,  translated  into  Latiu  by  Ignatius  da  Costa,  was 
published  with  the  Chinese  text,  at  Keenchangfoo  in  Keangse,  in  1662, 
accompanied  by  the  first  part  of  the  Lun  yu ,  in  Chinese  and  Latin.) 

20.  Ta  hio  and  Tchong  yong.  (This  is  a  translation  by  Cibot 
into  French,  published  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  “  Memoires  concernant 
hhistoire,  les  sciences,  les  arts,  les  moeurs,  les  usages,  etc.,  des  Chinois,” 
pp.  432-497.) 

21.  Confucius  Sinarum  Philosophus,  sive  Scieutia  Sinensis 
Latine  exposita.  Studio  et  Opera  Prosperi  Intorcetta,  Christiani  Herd- 
trich,  Francisci  Rougemont,  Philippi  Couplet,  Patrum  Societatis  Jesu. 
Jussu  Ludovici  Magni  FximioMissionum  Orientalium  et  LitterariieReipub- 
licfe  bono  e  bibliotheca  regia  in  lncem  prodit.  Adjecta  est  tabula  chrono- 
logica  sinicie  inonarchise  ab  liujus  exordio  ‘ad  lisec  usque  tempora.  Paris, 
1687.  (This  is  a  reprint  in  folio  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Ta  heo , 
Cfunig  yung  and  Lun  yu,  being  a  new  edition  of  the  works  Nos.  19 
and  14  supra,  without  the  Chinese  text,  and  having  the  Lun  yu  carried 
tin  'ough  to  the  end.  Appended  is  a  chronology  of  the  empire  by  Couplet.) 

22.  The  Chinese  Classical  Works,  commonly  called  the  Four 
Books,  translated  and  illustrated  with  notes  by  the  late  Rev.  David  Collie. 
Malacca,  1828. 

23.  Confucius  et  Mencius.  Les  Quatre  Livres  de  philosophic 
morale  et  politique  de  la  Chine,  traduits  du  Chinois  par  M.  G.  Pauthier. 
Paris,  1841. 

24.  Sy  chou  ghei,  to  iest’  Tchetyre  Knighi.  (The  Four  Books 
translated  into  Russian,  from  the  Chinese  and  Mancliu,  by  Alex.  Leontief. 
8t.  Petersburg,  Academy  of  Sciences,  1870.) 

25.  Sinensis  Imperii  Libki  Classici  Sex,  nimirum  Adultornm 
schola,  Jmmutabile  medium,  Liber  sententiarum,  Mencius,  Filialis  obser- 
vantia,  Parvulorum  schola,  e  Sinico  idiomate  in  Latin ura  traducti  a  P.  Fr. 
Noel,  S.  J.  Prague,  1711.  (This  contains  a  Latin  translation,  besides  the 
lour  Books,  of  the  Headu  king ,  p.  8,  and  the  Seabu  heo ,  p.  — ) 

26.  Les  Litres  Classiques  de  Fempire  de  la  Chine,  recueillis 
par  le  pere  Noel ;  precedes  d’Observations  sur  Porigine,  la  nature  A  les 
efTets  de  la  ]>hilosophie  morale  A  politique  dans  eet  empire  Paris,  1784. 
7  vols.  (This  is  a  French  translation  of  the  preceding.) 

27.  Les  Litres  Sacres  de  i/Orient,  compreuant  le  Chou  king 
on  le  Iiivre  par  excellence; — les  Sse  chou  ou  les  Quatre  Livres  moraux 
de  Confucius  et  de  ses  disciples ; — les  Lois  de  Manou,  premier  lcgislateur 
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de  Pintle; — le  Koran  tie  Mahomet;  traduits  on  revus  et  publies  par  G. 
Pautliier.  Paris,  1841. 

28.  The  Chinese  Classics  :  with  a  translation,  critical  and  exeget- 
ical  notes,  prolegomena,  and  copious  indexes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D. , 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In  seven  volumes.  Hongkong,  1861- 
1865. 

Heabu  kins- 
<2> 

29.  (Besides  the  translations  of  this  book  in  25  and  26  supra,  there 
is  one  in  English  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bridgman,  published  in  the  Chinese 
Repository.  Yol.  4,  pp.  345-353.) 

30.  Hiao  king,  ou  Livre  Canonitpie  sur  la  Piete  Filiale.  (This 
forms  part  of  an  article. — pp.  28-76,  —  entitled  “  Doctrine  ancieune  et 
nouvelle  ties  Chinois,  sur  la  Piete  Filiale,”  in  the  4th  volume  of  the 
u  Memoires  concernant  l'histoire,  les  sciences,  les  arts,  les  moeurs,  les 
usages,  cSc c.,  ties  Chinois.”  Paris,  1779.) 


HISTORY. 

Chuh  shoo  ke  neen. 

31.  The  Annals  of  the  Bamboo  Books.  (This  is  translated  by 
Dr.  Legge,  and  inserted  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  Shoo  king,  pp.  105- 
183.  Hongkong,  1865.) 

32.  Tchou  CHOU  ki  nien,  ou  Tablettes  Clironologiques  du  livre 
ecrit  sur  bambou ;  traduit  du  Chinois,  par  M.  Edouard  Biot.  Paris, 
1842.  (This  was  first  published  in  the  *  Journal  Asiaticpie”  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1S41,  and  January,  1S42.) 

Thing  keen  kang  muh. 

33.  Histoiee  geneeale  de  la  Chine,  ou  annales  de  cet  empire, 

traduit  du  Tong  kien  kang  mou,  par  le  P.  J.  A.  Marie  de  Moyriac  de 
Mailla,  missionnaire  a  Pekin.  Paris,  177 <-1785.  13  vols. 

Lo  yang  ked  lan  ke. 

34.  Pilgeef A h eten  Buddhistischek  Peiestee  von  China  nach 
India.  Yon  C.  F.  Xeumann.  Berlin,  1833.  (The  original  of  this  nar¬ 
rative  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  5th  book  of  the  Lo  yang  kcd  lan  ke.) 

Fuh  kwo  ke. 

3)5.  gj  Foe  koue  ki  ou  Relation  ties  Royaumes  Bouddhi- 
cpies  :  voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  dans  PAfghanistan  et  dans  Pintle,  execute, 
a  la  fin  du  4e  siedle,  par  Chy  Fa-hiau.  Traduit  du  Chiuois  et  commente 
par  M.  Abel  Remusat.  Ouvrage  posthume  revu,  complete,  et  augmente 
tPeclaircissements  nouvea ux  par  MM.  Klaproth  et  Landresse.  Paris, 
1836.  (This  was  republished  with  illustrations,  in  the  1st  volume  of 
Charton’s  u  Yoyageurs  Ancieus  et  Modernes”;  Paris,  1862.) 

36.  The  Pilgeimage  of  Fa  Hian;  from  the  French  edition  of  the 
Foe  koue  ki  of  Y3L  Remusat,  Klaproth,  and  Landresse.  With  additional 
notes  and  illustrations.  By  J.  W.  Laidlav,  Esq.  Calcutta,  1848. 
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Td  tsze  gan  szc  san  tsang  fa  sze  chuen. 

IIistoire  de  la  Vie  de  Hiouen  Thsang  et  de  ses  voyages 
dans  l’Inde,  depuis  Tan  629  jusqu’eu  645,  par  Hoei  Li  et  Yen  Thsoug; 
suivie  de  documents  et  d’eclaircissements  geograpliiques  tires  de  la  relation 
origiuale  de  Hiouen  Thsang ;  traduite  du  Chinois  par  Stanislas  Julien. 
Paris,  1853. 


Td  t' dug  se  yih  ke. 

38.  Memoires  sur  les  Contrees  Occidentales,  traduits  du  San¬ 
scrit  en  Chinois,  en  Pan  648,  par  Hiouen  Thsang,  et  du  Chinois  en  Fran- 
cais  par  M.  Stanislas  Julien.  Paris,  1857.  2  vols. 


Chin  Id  fung  fob  ke. 


39.  Description  du  royaume  de  Camboge,  par  un  voyageur 


d’une  notice  chronologique  sur  le  meme  pays,  extraite  des  annales  de  la 
Chifie.  Paris,  1819.  (This  translation  by  Remusat,  was  printed  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  et  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages/7  Vol.  3;  and  afterwards 
in  the  “Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiques,”  Yol.  1,  by  Remusat,  in  1829.) 

Wei  tsang  fob  s/ilh. 

40.  Opisanie  Tibeta  v7  nynechnenP  ego  sostoianii.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  1828.  (Translated  into  Russian  by  Father  Hyakinth.) 

41.  Description  du  Tubet,  traduite  partiellement  du  Chinois  en 
Russe,  par  le  P.  Hyaeinthe  Bitchourin,  et  du  Russe  en  Francais  par  M.., 
soigneusement  revue  et  corrigee  sur  P original  Chinois,  eompletee  et 
accompagnee  de  notes  par  1M.  Klaproth.  Paris,  1831. 


Mae  tabu  yih  che. 

42.  The  Chinaman  Abroad:  or  a  desultory  account  of  the 

•i 

Malayan  Archipelago,  particularly  of  Java  :  by  (Jug  Tae-hae.  Translated 
from  the  original.  Shanghae,  1849.  (This  was  translated  by  Dr.  Med- 
hurst,  and  formed  the  2nd  number  of  the  Chinese  Miscellany.) 

E  yih  lull. 

43.  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  the  Khan  of 
the  Tourgouth  Tartars,  in  the  years  1712,  13,  14,  &  15;  by  the 
Chinese  Ambassador,  and  published,  by  the  Emperor’s  authority,  at 
Pekin.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  and  accompanied  by  an  appendix 
of  miscellaneous  translations.  By  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart. 
London,  1821. 

•±4.  Poutechestvie K ita iskago  poslanika  Kalmuitskomou  Aiouke 
Khauou  se  opisauiemm  zemell  i  opuitchaeff  Rossiiskikh.  Petersburg, 
1782.  (Translated  by  Leontief.) 

Tsing  hae  fun  k’e. 

45.  History  of  the  Pirates  who  infested  the  China  Sea,  from 
1807  to  1810.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  original,  with  notes  and 
illustrations,  by  Charles  Fried.  Neumann.  London,  1831. 
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4G.  Tsing  ha  i  FUN  Ivi  fS  M  12.  or  Record  of  the  Pacifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Seas.  (This  translation  by  John  Slade,  was  published  in  the 
Canton  Register,  Yol.  11,  Xos.  S  and  following.) 

Ta  ts’ing  leuh  le. 

47.  Ta  tsing  leu  lee;  being  the  Fundamental  Laws,  and  a 
selection  from  the  Supplementary  Statutes,  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China  ; 
originally  printed  and  published  in  Pekin,  in  various  successive  editions, 
under  the  sanction,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  several  emperors  of  the 
Ta  tsing,  or  Mancliu  dynasty.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  ;  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  authentic  documents,  and  a  few 
occasional  notes,  illustrative  of  the  subject  of  the  work ;  by  Sir  George 
Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.  F.R.S.  London,  1810. 

4S.  Ta  tsing  leu  lee,  ou  les  Lois  fondamentales  du  Code  penal 
de  la  Chine,  avec  le  choix  des  statuts  supplementaires,  originairement 
imprimc  et  public  a  Pekin,  dans  les  differentes  editions  successives,  sous 
la  sanction  et  par  1’ autorite  de  tons  les  empereurs  Ta  tsing ,  composant 
la  dynastie  actuelle,  traduit  du  Cliinois,  et  accompagne  d’un  appendix 
contenant  les  documents  authentiques  et  quelques  notes  qui  eclaircissent 
le  texte  de  cet  ouvrage,  par  George  Thomas  Staunton  :  mis  en  Francais, 
avec  des  notes,  par  M.  Felix  Renouard  de  Sainte-Croix.  Paris,  1812. 


PHILOSOPHERS. 

Sc  ad  it  heo. 

40.  (Besides  the  translations  of  this  in  Xos.  25  and  26  supra,  there 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  first  two  out  of  six  books,  bv  Dr.  Bridg- 
man,  given  in  the  Chinese  Repository,  Yol.  5,  pp.  81-87,  305-316,  Yol. 
6,  pp.  185-188,  393-396,  562-568.) 

San  tsze  king. 

'50.  A  Translation  of  San  tsi  king,  H  IS  the  Three  Char¬ 
acter  Classic.  (This  forms  part  of  Morrison’s  Horm  Sinicae,  published 
in  1812,  and  republished  by  Montueei  in  1817.  .  See  Xo.  9  supra.  The 
Chinese  text  is  given.)  » 

51.  Santsze  king,  or  Trimetrical  Classic;  its  form,  size,  author, 
object,  and  style ;  a  translation  with  notes ;  the  work  ill  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  primary  education.  (This  translation  by  Dr.  Bridgman  is 
published  in  the  Chinese  Repository,  Yol.  4,  pp.  105-118.  Part  of  it 
was  republished  in  the  Chinese  Chrestomathv,  pp.  9-16,  by  the  same 
author,  in  1S41.) 

52.  The  San  tsze  king,  by  Wang  Po-keou.  (This  forms  the  first 
part,  pp.  15-35,  of  Fi  ^  IS  -The  threefold  San  tsze  king  or  the  Triliteral 
Classic  of  China,  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  M.  A.  London,  1S56.) 

53.  San  tsze  king,  the  three  character  classic,  composed  by 
Wang  Pih-liow,  published  in  Chinese  and  English  with  a  table  of  the  214 
radicals,  by  Stanislas  Julien  Paris,  1864. 

54.  San  tseu  king,  Trium  literarum  Liber,  a  Wang  Peh-lieou  sub 
finem  13  seculi  compositus;  textum  sinicum  adjecta  214  clavium  tabula 
edidit  et  in  latinum  vertit  Stanislas  Julien.  Paris,  1S64. 
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55.  Die  Encyclopadie  der  chinesischen  Jugend.  (This 
forms  part,  pp.  19-26,  of  the  f£*  H  ^  S  Lehrsaal  des  Mittelreiches,  by 
Carl  Friederich  Xeumann,  published  at  Munich,  in  1836.  The  Chinese 
text  is  also  given  in  the  work.) 

56.  San  tseui  tseeng  ele  Troeslovie  s’  letographerovan- 
nuini  Ketaeskem  tekstom.  Perevedeno  s’Ketaeska^o  Monachom  Iaken- 
thorn.  St.  Peterburg,  1829.  (The  Chinese  text  is  given,  and  copious 
notes  in  Russian.) 

Tseen  tsze  wan. 

57.  The  Thousand-character  Classic.  (This  translation, 
bv  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd,  forms  an  Appendix  to  the  “  Report  of  the  Auglo- 
Chiuese  College,”  for  1831.  The  original  text  is  given  at  the  end.) 

58.  The  1,000  Character  Classic.  (This  literal  translation  by 
1  )r.  Medhurst,  forms  an  appendix  to  the  “  Translation  of  a  Comparative 
Vocabulary  of  the  Chinese,  Corean,  and  Japanese  languages,’’  by  the  same 
author,  published  at  Batavia  in  1835.) 

59.  Tseen  Tsze  Wan,  or  the  Thousand  Character  Classic :  its 
form,  size,  object,  style,  and  author ;  a  translation  with  notes ;  new  books 
needed  for  primary  education  of  the  Chinese.  (This  translation  by  Dr. 
Bridgman  was  published  in  the  Chinese  Repository,  A  ol.  J,  pp.  229- 
213.) 

60.  Tsian  dsu  wen,  sive  mille  litene  ideographicse ;  opus  Sinicum 
origine  cum  interpretatione  Koraiana,  in  peninsula  Korai  impressum. 
Annexo  svstemate  scripturse  Koraiame  ac  versione  Japonica,  Germanica, 
et  Anglica,  cui  titulus  inscriptus  :  Tsiiin  dsli  wen  oder  Buch  von  tausend 
Wortern,  a  us  dem  Schinesischen,  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  koraischen 
uud  japanischen  Uebersetzung,  ins  Deutsche  iibertragen  von  Dr.  J.  Hoff¬ 
mann.  Leyden,  1810.  (This  forms  the  third  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Japonica,  by  Siebold  and  Hoffmann.) 

61.  T HSI EN-TSEU- WE N,  le  livre  des  Mille  Alots,  le  plus  ancien  livre 
elcmentaire  des  Chinois,  publie  en  Chinois  avec  une  double  traduction  et 
des  notes  par  51.  Stanislas  Julien.  ♦Paris,  1861. 

Yew  he 6  she. 

62.  Keenyun  A  ewheo  Shetee,  or  Odes  Children  in  rhyme,  on 
various  subjects,  in  thirty-four  stanzas.  (This  translation  by  Dr.  Bridg¬ 
man  is  published  in  the  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  1,  pp.  287-291.) 

Siting  yu  kwang  helm. 

63.  The  Sacred  Edict,  containing  sixteen  maxims  of  the  Emperor 
Kanghe,  amplified  by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Yoong-ching;  together  with  a 
paraphrase  on  the  whole,  by  a  Mandarin.  Translated  from  the  Chinese 
original,  and  illustrated  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  William  Milne.  Lon¬ 
don,  1817. 

64.  Translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Emperor  Yong-tching’s  Book 
of  Sacred  Instructions.  (This  is  a  translation  made  by  Sir  George  Staun¬ 
ton  in  1S12,  of  the  sixteen  Maxims  of  the  Sacred  Edict,  with  the  Ampli- 
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fication  to  the  first  nine.  It  is  published  in  the  “  Miscellaneous  Notices 
relating  to  China.”  pp.  1-55,  by  the  same  author.  London,  1822.) 

65.  First  chapter  of  the  Sheng  yu  kuang  hsun  ;  or,  Ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  Sacred  Edict  of  K’ang-hsi.  (This  translation,  by  Thomas 
Francis  Wade,  forms  part,  pp.  45-60  of  the  “  Ilsin  Ching  Lu,”  by  the 
same  author.  The  Chinese  text  is  also  given  in  the  work.  Hongkong, 
1859.) 

66.  Manjourskago  i  kitaiskago  kiiana  Kan’-siia  kniga. 
Petersburg,  1788.  (Translated  by  Alexis  Agafonof.) 

Sun  tsze. 


67.  Les  Treize  Articles  sur  l’Art  Militaire.  Ouvrage  compose 
en  Chinois  par  Sun-tse,  General  d’Armee  dans  le  Royaume  de  Ou,  A  mis 
en  Tartare-Mantchou  par  ordre  de  l’Empereur  Kang-hi,  l’annee  27e  du 
cycle  de  60,  e’est-a-dire,  l’annee  1710.  (This  translation  into  French  by 
Amiot,  formed  part  of  his  work  “  Art  Militaire  des  Chinois,”  first  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris,  in  1772,  and  republished  in  1782,  as  the  7th  volume  of  the 
“  Memoires  concernant  l’histoire,  les  sciences,  les  arts,  les  moeurs,  les 
usages,  Ac.,  des  Chinois.) 


Woo  tsze . 

68.  Les  Six  Articles  sur  l’Art  Militaire.  Ouvrage  compose  en 
Chinois  sur  les  Memoires  d  Ou-tse,  General  d’Armee  dans  le  Royaume 
d’Ouei,  A  mis  en  Tartare-Mantchou  par  les  ordres  de  l’Empereur  Kang- 
hi,  l’annee  Keng-yn,  27e  du  cycle  de  60,  e’est-a-dire,  Fan  1710.  (This 
translation  by  Amiot,  also  forms  part  of  his  “Art  Militaire  des  Chinois/’ 
noticed  in  the  preceding  article.) 

Sze  via  fa. 

69.  Les  Cinq  Articles  du  Se-ma-fa,  on  Principles  de  Se-ma  sur 
Fart  militaire,  Ouvrage  compose  en  Chinois  par  Se-ma,  General  d’Armee, 
A  mis  en  Tartare-Mantchou  par  les  ordres  de  l’Empereur  Kang-hi,  l’aunee 
Keng-yn,  27e  du  cycle  de  60,  e’est-a-dire,  Fan  1710.  (This  translation  by 
Amiot,  also  forms  part  of  the  “  Art  Militaire  des  Chinois,”  noticed  above.) 


Se  yuen  lull. 

70.  Geregtelijke  Geneeskunde.  (This  is  translated  from  the 
Chinese  into  Dutch,  by  C.  F.  M.  de  Grijs,  and  inserted  in  the  30th  volume 
of  the  “  Verhandelingen  van  Het  Bataviaasch  Genootschap  vau  Kuusten 
en  eteuschapen  ”  ;  Batavia,  1863.  There  is  a  lengthy  review  and  par¬ 
tial  translation  of  the  Se  yuen  luh ,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  “Memoires 
concernant  l’histoire,  les  sciences,  les  arts,  les  moeurs,  les  usages,  Ac.,  des 
Chinois,”  under  the  title — ‘  Notice  du  livre  Chinois  Si-yuen,”  pp.  421- 
440;  Paris,  1779.  A  notice  and  syllabus  of  the  same  work  in  English 
appeared  in  the  “  Transactions  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.”  Part  4,  pp.  87-91;  with  the  title, — “  Chinese  Medical  Juris¬ 
prudence.  Notice  of  a  Chinese  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  eutitled 
Se  yuen  luh  (*g£  ^  HC)  or  ‘Records  of  the  washing  away  of  Injuries/ 
— with  a  collection  of  cases  in  illustration,  a  new  edition,  with  additional 
notes  and  explanations  :  by  W.  A.  Harland,  M.D.”  Hongkong,  1855.) 
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Nunsc  clung  tsenen  shoo. 

71.  Disseration  ON  the  Silx-ma n ufact ere,  and  the  Cultivation 

of  the  Mulberry  :  translated  from  the  works  of  Tseu-kwang-k’he,  called 
also  Paul  Sin,  a  Colao,  or  Minister  of  State  in  China.  Shanghae  :  1S49. 

(This  is  a  translation  bv  Dr.  Medhurst,  of  books  31-34,  of  the  Nung 
chin o  tscucn  shoo ,  and  forms  the  3rd  number  of  the  Chinese  Miscellany.) 

Show  she  Puns:  k’abu. 

CD 

72.  M  3c  IvESOlE  DES  PRINCIPAUX  TRAITES  ChINOJS  Sill’ 
la  Culture  des  Muries  et  Y education  des  Vers  a  Soie  traduit  par  Stanislas 
Julien.  Public  par  ordre  du  Ministre  des  Travaux  Publics  de  1* Agricul¬ 
ture  et  du  Commerce.  Paris,  1S37.  (This  is  a  translation  of  Books  72- 
70  of  the  Show  she  t'ung  kbaou.  The  Baron  Leon  d'Hervey-Saint-Denys 
gives  a  syllabus  of  the  last-named  work,  as  an  appendix  to  his  “  Becher- 
ches  sur  1’ agriculture  et  Y horticulture  des  Cliinois,”  pp.  221-258.) 

73.  Deli/  arte  de  coltiyare  i  gelsi,  e  di  governare  i  bachi  da 
seta,  secondo  il  metedo  Chinese  :  sunto  di  libri  Chinesi,  tradotto  in  Fran- 
cese  de  Stanislao  Julien,  membro  dell’  Institute  di  Francia.  Versione 
Italiana  con  note  e  sperimenti  del  cavalieri  Matteo  Bonafous,  etc.  Torino, 
1837.  (This  is  an  Italian  version  of  Julien’ s  translation  above.) 

74.  UeijePv  Maulbeerbaumzucht  und  Erziehung  der  Seideraupen, 
aus  dem  Chinesischen  ins  Franzosische  ubersetzt  von  Stanislaus  Julien. 
Auf  Befelil  Seiner  Majestat  des  Konigs  von  Wiirtemberg  aus  dem  Fran- 
zosiselien  ubersetzt  und  bearbeitet  von  Fr.  Ludwig  Lindner.  Stuttgard 
et  Tiibingen.  1837.  (This  is  a  German  version  of  Julien 's  translation. 
In  1S44.  a  second  edition  of  this  was  issued,  with  the  additional  inscrip¬ 
tion  “  Zweite  Auflage  vermehrt  mit  Zusatzen  und  Anmerkungen  von 
Theodor  Mogling/’) 

75.  Summary  of  the  principal  Chinese  Treatises  upon  the 
Culture  of  the  [Mulberry  and  Bearing  of  Silkworms.  Translated  from 
the  Chinese  :  'Washington,  1S38.  (This  is  an  English  version  of  Julien’ s 
translation.) 

76.  O  Kitaiskom  CHKLKOvoDSTVEizvletchenno  ispodlinnikh  kitai's- 
kikli  sotchinenii.  '  Perevedeno  na  Busskii  yasik  po  prikazaniou  Zslinistra 
Finanscof,  i  izdano  omt  Departementa  Manufaktur  i  Vnoutrennef  Torgovli. 
Sankt-Peterburg,  1840.  (This  is  a  Bussian  version  of  Julieu’s  translation.) 

7' ob  choo  mill  keue peen  chin. 

77.  Specimen  Medicixje  Sinicte,  sive  Opuscula  Medica  ad  Men- 
tem  Sinensium,  contiuens — 1.  De  Pulsibus  Libros  quatuor  e  Sinico  trans¬ 
lates.  2.  Tractatus,  de  Pulsibus  ab  erudito  Europaeo  collectos.  3. 
Fragmentum  Operis  Medici  ibidem  ab  erudito  Europaeo  conscripti.  4. 
Excerpta  IJteris  eruditi  Europaei  in  China.  5.  Schemata  ad  meliorem 
praecedentium  Intelligentiaui.  6.  De  Indiciis  morborum  ex  Linguae 
coloribus  A  aifectionibus.  Cum  Figuris  aeneis  &  ligneis :  Edidit  Andreas 
Clever  Has  sos-Casselanus,  V.  M.  Licent.  Societ.  Indiae  in  nova  Batavia 
Archiater.  Pharmacop.  Director  &  Chirurg.  Ephorus.  Frankfort,  1682. 
(This  contains  a  translation  in  extenso ,  by  [Michael  Boym,  of  the  spurious 
work  on  the  Pulse,  erroneously  attributed  to  Wang  Shuh-lio.) 
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78.  Secret  du  Pouls,  traduit  de  Chinois.  (This  is  a  truncated 
translation  of  the  same  as  the  preceding,  made  by  Hervieu,  and  inserted 
in  Duhalde’s  u  Description  Geographique,  Historique,  Chronologique, 
Politique,  et  Physique  de  1’ Empire  de  la  Chine  et  de  la  Tartarie 
Chi  noise,”  vol.  3,  pp.  384-436.  Paris,  1735.  An  English  version  entitled 

The  Secret  of  the  Pulse  ”  is  found  in  the  English  translation  of  Duhalde’s  . 
work  in  8vo.,  vol.  3,  pp.  366-465.  London,  1736  ;  and  in  folio,  vol.  2, 
pp.  184-207,  London,  1741.) 

Chow  pe  swan  king . 

79.  Traduction  et  Examen  d7un  ancien  ouvrage  Chinois 
intitule  :  Tclieou-pei,  litt€ralement :  “  Style  ou  singal  dans  une  cirumfer- 
ence  77 ;  par  M.  Edouard  Biot.  Paris,  1842.  (This  was  first  published 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  June,  1841.) 

80.  Textes  du  Livre,  ou  Fragment  du  Livre  Tcheou-pey.  (This  is 
a  translation  of  the  first  and  most  ancient  part  of  the  work,  and  is  inserted 
in  GaubiPs  “Historie  de  PAstronomie  Chinoise,”  in  the  “Lettres  Edifiantes 
et  Curieuses.”  Vol.  26.  Edition  of  Paris,  1781,  and  Toulouse,  1811.) 

81.  (An  English  translation  of  the  same  as  the  preceding,  by  A. 
Wylie,  was  published  in  the  “  North-China  Herald  77  for  1852,  in  an 
article  entitled  u  Jottings  on  the  Science  of  the  Chinese.’7  The  same  was 
republished  in  the  “  Shanghai  Almanac  and  Miscellany  77  for  1853.  It 
was  again  republished  at  London  in  the  u  Chinese  and  Japanese  Exposi¬ 
tory,77  for  1864.  The  substance  of  the  whole  article  was  put  into  German, 
by  Dr.  K.  L.  Biernatzki,  and  published  at  Berlin,  under  the  title  “  Die 
Arithmetik  der  Chinesen,77  in  Crelle7s  “  Journal  fiir  die  reine  und  ange* 
wandte  Mathematik,77  in  1856.) 

Tseen  che  sin  peen. 
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82.  Chinese  Coinage.  A  brief  notice  of  the  Chinese  work  | 

Jit  (Chronicles  of  Tsien  ;  a  new  arrangement)  and  a  Key  to  its  329 
Woodcuts  of  the  Coins  of  China  and  neighbouring  nations.  By  C.  B. 
Hillier,  Esq.  (This,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  2nd  part  of 
the  “  Transactions  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  ” 
gives  the  whole  of  the  cuts  in  the  Chinese  work,  but  is  an  exceedingly 
meagre  translation  of  the  descriptive  portion.) 


King  t\h  chin  t’aou  liih. 

83.  Histoire  et  Fabrication  de  la  Porcelaine  Chinoise. 
Ouvrage  traduit  du  Chinois  par  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  accompagne  de  notes  et 
d’additions  par  M.  Alphonse  Salvetat,  Chimiste  de  la  Manufacture  imperiale 
de  Porcelaine  de  Sevres ;  et  augmente  d7un  memoire  sur  la  Porcelaine  du 
Japon,  traduit  du  Japonais  par  M.  le  Docteur  J.  Hoffmann.  Paris,  1856. 

T  ’  een  choo  shih  e . 


84.  Entretiens,  d’un  Lettre  Chinois  et  d7un  Docteur  Europeen, 
sur  la  vraie  idee  de  Dieu.  (This  translation  made  by  Father  Jacques,  is 
inserted  in  the  25th  volume  of  the  “  Lettres  edifiantes  et  curieuses,77  pp. 
143-385.  Toulouse,  1811.) 
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San  kwo  chc  yen  A 

85.  San  koue  TCHY.  I  Ian  kouroun-i  pithe.  Histoire  des  Troi.- 

Royaumes  Roman  historique  tradnit  sur  les  textes  Chinois  et  IN  Tan  del  ion 
de  Ja  Bibliotheque  rovale  par  Theodore  Pavie.  Paris,  1845.  2  vols. 

(These  two  volumes  onlv  extend  to  the  44th  chapter,  the  remaining1  por¬ 
tion  having  never  been  published.) 

Clung  tVi  hwang  yew  keang  nan  chuen. 

86.  The  Rambles  of  the  Emperor  Chino  Tih  in  Keangnan. 
A  Chinese  tale.  Translated  by  Thin  Shen,  student  of  Anglo-Chinese 
College,  Malacca.  With  a  preface  bv  James  Legge,  B.B.,  president  of 
the  College.  London,  1846.  2  vols.  (This  was  republished  in  Xew  York.) 

Haou  k'ew  chuen. 

87.  Halt  kiou  choaan  or  The  Pleasing  History.  A  translation 
from  the  Chinese  language.  To  which  are  added,  1.  The  Argument  or 
Story  of  a  Chinese  Plav,  2.  A  Collection  of  Chinese  Proverbs,  and  3. 
Fragments  of  Chinese  Poetry.  In  four  volumes  with  notes.  London, 

1761.  (The  author  of  this  translation  is  not  certainlv  known.  The 

—  •/ 

manuscript  was  found  among  the  papers  of  a  gentleman  named  Wilkin¬ 
son,  who  oecasionallv  resided  much  at  Canton,  and  was  a  student  of 
'  * 

Chinese.  The  date  of  the  papers,  1719,  was  the  last  year  he  spent  in 
China;  and  he  died  in  1736.  The  three  first  volumes  were  in  English 
and  the  fourth  in  Portuguese.  Hr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Hromore  translated 
the  last  volume  into  English,  and  edited  the  work.) 

88.  Hau  Kiou  Choaan,  Histoire  Chinoise,  traduit  de  PAnglois, 

par  M  ..  Lvon,  1766.  4  vols. 

89.  (A  German  translation  of  the  same  work,  by  He  Murr,  was 

•published  at  Leipzig  in  1766.)  . 

90.  Chixeesche  Geschiedenis,  behelzende  de  gevallen  van  den 
heer  Tieh-chung-u  pn  de  iongvrouw  Shuey- ping-sin.  Xevens  het  Kort 
Begrip  van  een  Chineesch  Tooneelspel,  eenige  Chineesclie  Bichtstukjes,  en 
eene  Verzameling  van  Spreekwoorden  der  Chineezen.  Oorspronglyk  in 
de  Chineesclie  Taale  beschreeven.  Haar  nit  in T  Engelsch  overgezet,  en 
met  breedvoerige  Aanteken ingen,  vervattende  zeer  veele  Byzonderheden 
wegens  de  Zeden  en  Gewoonten  der  Chineezen,  verrvkt.  Xu  in  ’t  Xeder- 
duitsch  vertaald  en  met  kopereu  Plaaten  versierd.  Amsterdam,  1767. 

91.  The  Fortunate  Union,  a  Romance,  translated  from  the 

Phinese  Original,  with  Xotes  and  Illustrations,  to  which  is  added  a 
Chinese  Tragedy.  By  John  Francis  Bavis,  F.  R.S.  London,  1829.  2  vols. 

92.  Hao  Khieou  Tchouan,  ou  la  Femme  Accomplie  ;  Roman 
Chinois,  traduit  sur  le  texte  original,  per  Guillard  H’Arcy.  Paris.  1842. 

I  u  h  keaou  le . 

93.  Iu  KIAO  li,  ou  les  Henx  Cousines ;  Roman  Chinois,  traduit  par 
M.  Abel -Re  mu  sat :  precede  d’une  Preface  ou  se  trouve  un  parallele  des 
Romans  de  la  Chine  et  de  1’ Europe.  Paris,  1826.  4  vols.  tin  the 
“  Xarrative  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tourgouth 
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Tartars,’ *  the  first  Appendix,  pp.  227-242,  is  an  “  Abstract  of  the  four 
first  chapters  of  the  Chinese  novel,  entitled  Yu  kiao  lee,”  translated  by 
Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.) 

94.  The  Two  Fair  Cousins.  A  Chinese  novel.  London,  1827. 

2  vols. 

95.  Yu  Kiao  li,  les  Deux  Cousines,  Roman  Chinois ;  traduction 

nouvelle  aecompagnee  d’un  commentaire  liistorique  et  philologique  par 
Stanislas  Julien.  Paris,  1864.  2  vols. 

Ping  shan  ling  yen . 

96.  ^  ill  PTng  chan  lino  yen.  Les  Deux  Jeunes  Filles 

Lettrees.  Roman  Chinois  traduit  par  Stanislas  Julien.  Paris,  1860. 
2  vols, 

Pih  shay  tsing  ke. 

97.  fpf  IS  Blanche  et  Bleue,  on  les  Deux  Couleuvres- 
fees;  Roman  Chinois,  traduit  par  Stanislas  Julien.  Paris,  1834. 

Wang  keaou  lwan  bill  neen  ch'dng  hdn. 

98.  EE  M  ft  tB.  Wang  keaou  lwan  pih  neen  chang 

han  or  the  Lasting  Resentment  of  Miss  Keaou  Lwan-wang,  a  Chinese 
tale  :  Founded  ou  Fact.  Translated  from  the  Original  by  Sloth.  Canton, 
8139.  (This  translation  is  by  Robert  Thom.) 

99.  EE  M  W  ft  fR  Wang  Keaou  Lwan  Pih  Keen 
Chang  Han  oder  die  blutige  Rache  einer  jungen  Frau.  Chinesische 
Erzahlung.  Nach  der  in  Canton  1839  erschienenen  Ausgabe  von  Sloth 
ubersetzt  von  Adolf  Bottger.  Leipzig,  1846, 

San  yu  low. 

100.  £  ^  ^  San  yu  low:  or  the  Three  Dedicated  Rooms.  A 
tale.  Translated  from  the  Chinese.  By  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq.  Canton,  1815. 
(A  revised  edition  of  this,  with  the  title  “  The  Three  Dedicated  Cham¬ 
bers,”  was  published  at  London  in  1822,  in  a  collection  entitled  “  Chinese 
Novels,  translated  from  the  originals,”  pp.  153-224.) 

101.  The  Shadow  in  the  Water:  a  tale.  Translated  from  the 
Chinese.  (This  translation  by  John  Francis  Davis,  forms  one  in  the 
“Chinese  Novels,  translated  from  the  originals,”  pp.  51-106.) 

102.  The  Twin  Sisters  :  a  tale.  Translated  from  the  Chinese. 
(This  translation  by  John  Francis  Davis,  is  also  one  in  the  “Chinese 
Novels,  translated  from  the  originals,”  pp.  107-151.) 

103.  Hing  lo  tou,  ou  la  Peinture  Mysterieuse.  (This  is  trans¬ 
lated  by  Julien,  and  published  as  an  appendix  to  his  “Tchao  chi  kou  eul. 
ou  l’orphelin  de  la  Chine,’'  pp.  193-262.  Paris,  1834.  It  was  repub¬ 
lished  iu  “Les  Avadanas  Contes  et  Apologues  Indiennes,”  vol.  3,  pp 
62-174.  Paris,  1859.) 
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104.  Tse  hiong  hiong  ti,  ou  les  Deux  Freres  de  sexe  different. 
(This  is  translated  by  Julien,  and  published  as  an  appendix  to  his 
“  Tch a o  chi  kou  eul,  ou  l’orphelin  de  la  Chine/5  pp.  268=822.  It  was 
republished  in  “Les  Avadanas  Contes  et  Apologues  Indiennes”;  vol.  8, 
pp.  175-272.  Paris,  1859.) 

Fan  he  chow . 

105.  Fan  hy  cheu  :  a  tale,  in  Chinese  and  English:  with  notes, 
and  a  short  grammar  of  the  Chinese  language.  By  Stephen  Weston. 
London,  1814. 


106.  The  affectionate  pair,  or  the  history  of  Sung  Kin,  a 
Chinese  tale;  translated  by  P.  P.  Thoms.  London,  1820. 

Sze  shih  urh  chang  king . 

107.  The  Sutra  of  the  Forty-two  Sections,  from  the  Chinese. 
Translated  by  the  Reverend  S.  Beal.  (This  is  published  in  “  The  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,”  vol.  19,  pp.  337-349.) 

Kin  kang  pan  jo  po  Id  meVi  king . 

108.  Vajra-chhedika,  the  “Kin  Kong  King/’  or  Diamond 
Siitra.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N. 
(This  is  published  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,”  New 
Series,  vol.  1,  pp.  1-24.  London,  1865.  A  translation  of  the  Tibetan 
version  of  the  same,  into  German,  by  Schmidt,  was  published  in  the 
“  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  sciences  de  Saint  Petersbourg,”  6e  serie, 
tom.  4,  p.  126  sqq.) 

Mb  ho  pan  jo  po  lb  meih  to  sin  king . 

109.  The  Paramita-hridaya  Sutra,  or,  in  Chinese  “Mo  ho 
po  ye  po  lo  mih  to  sin  king,”  i.e.,  “The  Great  Paramita  Heart  Sutra.” 
Translated  from  the  Chiuese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N.  (This 
is  also  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,”  New  Series,  vol. 
1,  pp.  25-28.  London,  1865.) 

O  me  f  o  king. 

110.  Brief  Prefatory  Remarks  to  the  Translation  of 
the  Amitabha  Sutra  from  Chinese.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain, 
R.1S.  (This  is  published  in  “  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,” 
New  Series,  vol.  2.  Pp.  136-144.  London,  1866.) 

Yih  shoo  loo  kea  lun . 

HI*  A  Buddhist  Shastka,  translated  from  the  Chinese  :  with  an 
analysis  and  notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  B.A.  (This  is  published  in 
the  “Journal  of  the  Shanghai  Literary  and  Scientific  Society.”  Pp, 
107-128.  Shanghai,  1858.) 

Yu  lin. 

112.  Les  Avadanas  Contes  et  Apologues  ludiennes  incomriF 
jusqu’a  ce  jour  suivis  de  Fables,  de  Poesies  et  de  Nouvelles  Chinoises  traduit  - 
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par  M.  Stanislas  Julien.  Paris,  1859,  3  vols.  (These  form  a  part  of 

the  cyclopaedia  Yu  lin.) 


1 1 3.  The  0 atechism  of  the  Shamans  ;  or,  the  Laws  and 
Regulations  of  the  Priesthood  of  Buddha  in  China.  Translated  from  the 
Chinese  original,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  by  Charles  Fried.  Neumann, 

London,  1831. 

Tabu  till  king . 

114.  4S  ^  $£  Lao  tseu  tao  te  king,  Le  Livre  de  la  Voie 
et  de  la  Vertu  compose  dans  le  6e  siecle  avant  Fere  Chretienne  par  le 
philosophe  Lao  Tseu  traduit  en  Fran9ais,  et  public  avec  le  texte  Chinois  et 
un  commentaire  perpetuel  par  Stanislas  Julien.  Paris,  1842. 

115.  Le  ;jjgi  Tao  te  king,  on  Le  Livre  de  la  Raison  Supreme 
et  de  la  Vertu,  par  Lao  Tseu.  Traduit  en  Francais  et  publie  pour  la 
premiere  fois  en  Europe  avec  line  version  Latine  et  le  texte  Chinois  en 
regard ;  accompagne  de  la  traduction  complete  du  Commentaire  de 
Sie  Hoei,  &c.  Paris,  1838.  Ire  Livraison. 


K  ae  slicing  kan  ying  peen . 

116.  Le  Livre  des  Recompenses  et  des  Peines,  traduit  du 
Chinois,  avec  des  notes  et  des  eclaircissements ;  par  M.  Abel  Remusat. 
Paris,  1816. 

117.  Traite  des  Recompenses  et  des  Peines,  de  Thai  Chang. 
(This  translation  by  Klaproth,  forms  part  of  his  “  Chrestomathie  Mand- 
chou,”  pp.  211-221 ;  in  which  the  Manchu  text  is  also  given,  pp.  25-36. 
Paris,  1828.) 

118.  (An  English  translation  of  the  Kctn  ying  peen  was  published 
in  the  ‘ ‘  Canton  Register*”  for  1830.) 

119.  Le  Livre  des  Recompenses  et  des  Peines,  en  Chinois  et 
en  Francais ;  accompagne  de  quatre  cent  legendes,  anecdotes,  et  histoires, 
qui  font  connaitre  les  doctrines,  les  croyances  et  les  mceurs  de  la  secte  des 
Tao  Sse.  Traduit  du  Chinois  par  Stanislas  Julien.  Paris,  1835. 


IVan  cKang  te  keun  yin  t seih  wan > 

120.  |ig  Le  Livre  de-la  Recompense  des  Bienfaits 

Secrets,  traduit  sur  le  texte  Chinois,  par  L.  Leon  de  Rosny.  Paris,  1856. 
(This  was  first  published  in  the  “  Aunales  de  Philosophic  Chretienne,” 
4tli  Series,  vol.  14.) 

Yu  kung  yic  tsabu  shin  ke. 


121.  La  visite  de  l’esprit  du  foyer  a  Iu-kong.  Traduit  par 
Stanislas  Julien.  Paris,  1854.  (This  was  first  published  in  “  Le  livre  des 
Recompenses  et  des  Peines,"  by  the  same  author,  pp.  18-27.  Paris,  1835.) 


Tsob 


sze . 


122.  Das  Li-sao  und  die  neun  Gesange.  Zwei  chinesische 
Dichtungen  aus  deni  3ten  Jahrhundert  vTor  der  Christlichen  Zeitrechnung, 
von  Dr.  Aug.  Pfizmaier.  Wien,  1852.  (These  are  the  first  two  poems 

in  the  Tsob  szb. ) 
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Yu  che  slung  king  fob. 

123.  Eloge  de  la  AAlle  de  AIoukden  et  de  ses  environs ;  poeme 
compose  par  Kien  Long.  Empereur  de  la  Chine  et  de  la  Tartarie,  actuelle= 
ment  regnant.  Accompagne  de  Votes  curieuses  sur  la  Geographie,  sur 
PHistoire  natnrelle  de  la  Tartarie  Orientale,  et  sur  les  anciens  usages  des 
Chinois ;  composees  par  les  Editeurs  Chinois  et  Tartares.  On  y  a  joint 
une  Piece  de  Vers  sur  le  The,  compose  par  le  meme  Empereur,  Trad  nil 
en  Francois  par  le  P.  Amiot.  Paris,  1770. 

124.  Eloge  de  la  AAlle  de  AIoukden  par  1’empereur  Khian 
Loung.  (This  is  a  translation  of  the  same  poem,  made  by  Klaproth  from 
the  Alancliu  version,  and  forms  part  of  his  “  Chrestomathie  Alandchou,’  ’ 
pp.  235-273.  The  Manchu  text  is  also  contained  in  the  same  work,  pp. 
63-99.  Paris,  1828. ) 

Hwa  tseen  ke. 


125.  gg  Chinese  Courtship.  In  verse.  To  which  is  added 
an  appendix,  treating  of  the  Revenue  of  China,  &c,,  &c.  By  P.  P,  Thoms. 
London,  1824. 

126.  (  A  Dutch  translation  of  the  same  has  been  published  by 
Gustave  Schlegel  of  Batavia.) 

127.  (An  instalment  of  an  English  rhyming  translation  of  the  same 
poem,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Chalmers,  has  been  printed  in  the  u  Votes  and 
Queries  on  China  and  Japan,"  for  1867,  with  the  promise  of  continuation.) 

He  ctiun  kwang  tseen  cluing  yd  ho. 

12b.  M  #  %  |tj  ^  |g|  fp  g  St  -gf  ^  The  Conquest  of 

the  All ao  Tse.  An  Imperial  Poem  by  Kien  Lung,  entitled  “  A  Choral 
-oug  of  Harmony,  for  the  first  part  of  the  Spring."  by  Stephen  AVeston, 
From  the  Chinese.  London,  1810. 


Yu  ting  tseuen  Vang  she . 

129.  Poesie>  de  l'Apoque  des  Thang.  (7e,  Se,  et  9e  sieeles  de 
notre  ere)  traduites  du  Chinois  pour  la  premiere  fois  avec  une  etude  sur 
Part  poetique  en  Chine  et  des  notes  explicatives  par  le  Alarquis  d'Hervey- 
Saiut-Denys  Paris,  1862.  (This  is  merely  some  excerpta  from  the 

productions  of  the  Tang  poets,  as  contained  in  the  large  native  work  named.) 


Chabu  she  koo  iirh . 

130.  I chao  chi  cou  ell,  ou  le  petit  Orphelin  de  la  Alaison  de 
Tchao.  (This  translation  which  was  made  by  Premare,  was  published  in 
the  3rd  volume  of  Dulialde’s  e(  Description  Geographique,  Historique, 
Chronologique,  Politique,  et  Physique  de  PEmpire  de  la  Chine  et  de  la 
Tartarie  Chiuoise."  pp.  339-378.  Paris,  1735.  A  version  of  it  appeared 
ti  the  English  translation  of  Duhalde’s  work,  with  the  title. — •“  Tchao 
•  •hi  cou  ell.  or,  the  Little  Orphan  of  the  Family  of  Tchao.  “A  Chinese 
Tragedy."  Svo.  edition,  vol.  3,  pp.  193-237 ;  London,  1736;  and  in  the 
folio  edition,  vol.  2,  pp.  175-182  ;  with  the  title, — “  Chau  shi  ku  eid  :  or, 
the  Little  Orphan  of  the  Family  of  Chau.  A  Chinese  tragedy.”  London, 
1  741.) 
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131.  The  Little  Orphan  of  the  House  of  Chao:  a  Chinese 
Tragedy.  (This  is  another  translation  of  the  French  version,  inserted  in 
41  Miscellaneous  Pieces  relating  to  the  Chinese,”  vol.  1,  pp.  101-213. 
London,  1762.) 

132.  J6  ®L  @  T  chao  chi  koij  eul,  ou  l’Orphelin  de  la  Chine, 
drame  en  prose  et  en  vers,  accompagne  des  pieces  historic]  lies  qiri  en  ont 
fourni  le  sujet,  de  nouvelles  et  de  poesies  ChiDoises.  Traduit  du  Chinois, 
par  Stanislas  Julien.  Paris,  1834. 

Laou  sang  urh. 

133.  Laou  seng  ueh,  or  An  Heir  in  his  old  age.  A  Chinese 
drama.  London,  1 S 1 7 .  (This  translation  is  by  John  Francis  Davis.) 

Han  kung  ts*  ew. 

134.  Han  koong  tsew,  or  the  Sorrows  of  Han  :  a  Chinese  tragedy. 
Translated  from  the  original,  with  notes.  By  J.  F.  Davis.  London, 
1829.  It  is  also  published  as  an  Appendix  to  “  The  Fortunate  Union,” 
vol.  2,  pp.  213-243.) 

Hw2iy  lan  ke. 

135.  jfl  H!  §g  Hoei  lan  ki,  ou  L’histoire  du  Cercle  de  Craie, 
drame  en  prose  et  en  vers,  traduit  du  Chinois  et  accompagne  de  notes ; 
par  Stanislas  Julien.  London,  1832. 

Yuen  jin  pih  chiing  k'eu/i. 

136.  Theatre  Chinois  ou  Choix  de  Pieces  de  Theatre  composees 
sons  les  empereurs  Mongols  traduites  pour  la  premiere  fois  sur  le  texte 
original  prececlees  cPune  introduction  et  accompagnees  de  notes  par  M. 
Bazin  Aine.  Paris,  1838.  (This  contains  four  out  of  the  hundred  pieces 
of  the  original  work,  i.e.,  No.  66,  8,  94  and  86,  the  first  of  which, 
“  Tchao  met  hiang ,  ou  Les  Intrigues  chime  Soubrette,  ”  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  itself  in  1835. 

Ho  han  sdn. 

137.  The  Compared  Tunic.  A  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  (This  is 
a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  second  piece  in  the  preceding 
collection,  bv  Dr.  Williams,  published  in  the  “  Chinese  Depository,”  vol. 
18,  pp.  116-155.1 

Pe  pa  ke. 

138.  Le  Pi  pa  ki  ou  L’histoire  du  Luth  drame  Chinois  de  Kao 
tong  kia  represents  a  Pekin,  en  1404  avec  les  changements  de  Mao  Tseu 
traduit  sur  le  texte  original  par  M.  Bazin  Aine.  Paris,  1841. 

Tsedy  heue. 

139.  Tseay  heue  fg  The  Borrowed  Boots.  (This  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  of  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  Collection  Chuy 
pVi  Pew ,  p.  206,  and  is  the  first  piece  in  his  “  Chinese  Conversations,” 
pp.  1-56.  Shanghai,  1852.) 
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Ts'ing  wan  k?e  mfing . 

140.  Translation  of  the  Ts'ing  wan  k’e  mung,  a  Chinese 
Grammar  of  the  Manchu  Tartar  language;  with  introductory  notes  on 
Uanchu  literature.  Shanghai.  1855.  (Translated  by  A.  AVvlie.) 

San  ho  peen  lan . 

141.  Mandschu-mongolische  Grammatik  aus  dem  San  ho 
pidn  lan ,  iibersetzt  von  H.  C.  v.  d.  Gabelentz.  This  is  a  translation  of 
the  2nd  book,  excepting  the  first  three  leaves,  of  the  San  ho  peen  lan , 
being  a  short  Mongolian  grammar ;  and  is  published  in  the  “  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,,;  vol.  1,  pp.  255-286 ;  Gottingen,  1837. 
A  review  and  partial  translation  of  the  1st  book  of  the  same  Chinese 
work,  which  treats  of  Manchu  Grammar,  was  published  by  this  author,  in 
the  same  serial,  with  the  title  “  ATandschu-sinesische  Grammatik  nach  dem 
San  lio  pi  an  lan  ”  ;  vol.  3,  pp.  88-104.  Gottingen,  1840.) 


List  of  Play  Books  given  by  Davis  in  the  Preface  to  his  “  Han  koong  tsew.” 
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#  Ch’un  tang  me . 

^  Hv  Fung  k’ew  hwang 
^  Han  heang  t’ing 
$£  P  &  Hoo  kow  yu  sang 
&T  fH  W  ®  If  Hung  low  mung  chuen  k’e 

M  H  Hwang  ho  low . 

m.  Hwuy  chin  k§  . . 

^  ^  HI  Keaou  t’w&n  j'uen 

%  ^  Kew  too  . 

71  fi  ffl  Kew  chung  k’euh  . 

W-  M  ^  Mung  le  yuen  ...  . 

^  fa  Ji  Na6  ho  t’een 
A  H  H  Pa  mei  t’oo 
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M  U  Shwang  tsuv  yuen  . 

M  Mb  Shwang  chung  meaou  ... 

81  rE  T’ang  w&ng  koh . . 

l£  M  T’aou  hwa  shen . . 

wi  ^  Yih  tse£n  jrnen  ...  . 

^  ftf  %L  3$  Yo  foo  hung  shan  . . 

^  7k  ^  Yu  shwuy  yuen . 

7C  51  $£  Yuen  paou  mei . 

3i  &  M  YAh  saou  t’ow . 

7C  A  Tf  H  ffl  Yu&n  jinfpih  chang  k’euh 
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CHINESE  LITERATURE. 


The  Chinese  are  accustomed  to  arrange  their  literary  productions 
under  four  divisions  :  viz.  1.  (’lassies.  2.  Histories.  3.  Philosophers. 
3.  Belles-lettres. 

I.  Classics. 

As  the  first  of  these  divisions,  the  Classical,  forms  the  stem,  from 
which  the  others  are  said  to  spring,  a  few  remarks  are  given  here  on  the 
several  works  included  under  this  head. 

1.  'I'he  ££  Yih  king ,  “Book  of  Changes”  is  regarded  with 
almost  universal  reverence,  both  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  also  the 
unfathomable  wisdom  which  is  supposed  to  lie  concealed  under  its 
mysterious  symbols.  The  authorship  of  the  symbols  (3g*  kwa ),  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  works,  is  with  great  confidence  attributed  to  the 
ancient  sage  {£  Puli  lie.*  These  consisted  originally  of  eight  trigrams, 
but  they  were  subsequently,  by  combining  them  in  pairs,  augmented  to 
the  number  of  sixty-four  hexagrams.  This  second  process  has  also  been 
attributed  to  Ffih  He  by  some,  while  others  ascribe  it  to  a  later  hand. 
These  form  the  only  portion  of  the  now-existing  work,  which  claims  to 
be  older  than  the  (’how.  Wan  Wang,  the  ancestor  of  that 

dynasty,  made  a  study  of  these  symbols,  while  in  prison  for  a  state 
offence,  and  appended  a  short  text  to  each,  indicative  of  the  character 
of  the  hexagram,  which  text  is  termed  ^  Twan.  This  is  followed  bv 
observations  in  detail  on  the  several  strokes  in  the  figure,  termed  ^ 
Seeing ,  which  are  said  to  be  from  the  hand  of  J$]  (Jhow  Kung,  the 
son  of  Wan  Wang.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  work,  comprising 
ten  sections;  termed  J|  S/n/i  yi/i ,  u  Ten  wings,”  are  said  to  have  been 
added  by  Uonfucius.  The  first,  named  ^  f|J  Fwan  chuen ,  consists  of  a 
paragraph  to  each  of  the  texts  of  Wan  Wang,  in  which  he  further  dilates 
<>n  the  hidden  meaning.  After  this,  the  texts  of  (Jhow  Kung  are  ex¬ 
panded  under  the  name  of  ^  Seeing  chuen.  A  section  annexed  to 
the  two  first  diagrams  fg  Keen ,  “Heaven,*’  and  ii[i  Kwan ,  “Earth,” 
entitled  Jl  an  yen ,  “Sense  of  the  Text,”  enlarges  on  the  preceding 


Also  written  £2  Paou  He. 
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observations.  The  ^  fi|  E  sze  chuen  is  a  “  Memoir  on  the  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  Text,"  in  two  sections.  fj£  ^  flj  Shwo  kwa  chuen  is  a 
“  Discussion  of  the  Diagrams."  pf  ^  fl|  Sen  kwa  chuen  is  “  The  Order 
of  tlie  Diagrams";  and  |f£  T  so  kwa  chuen ,  “  Promiscuous 

Discourses  on  the  Diagrams.”  Such  is  the  structure  of  the  book  as  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  time,  known  as  the  Jf]  Chow  yah, 
“Chow  Changes,”  a  name  applied  to  it  in  reference  to  the  texts  by  Wan 
W  ang  and  Chow  Kiuig.  There  are  traces  of  the  same  doctrine  having  been 
promulgated  prior  to  the  <  how  dynasty  ;  on  some  modifications  of  system, 
however,  now  unknown.  It  appears  from  the  Chow  Ritual  that,  during 
that  dvnastv,  there  were  still  three  svstems  of  Changes  in  use  bv  the 
:fc  h  T'ae  po,  “  Chief  Diviner."  One  was  designated  the  jig  dj  Lee'n 
shan .  ••  United  Hills  ;  "  which  was  the  system  employed  during  the  Hea. 
the  name  being  adopted  from  the  first  hexagram  in  that  scheme  H. 
formed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  Kan  diagram,  which  is  the  symbol 
,for  a  hill.  The  other  termed  ^  ^  Kzvei  chwang ,  ••Reverting  Deposit." 
was  that  in  use  during  the  Shang.  in  which  the  first  svmbol  was 
§1  Kwan ,  “Earth,"  representing  the  depository  of  all  things.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these  two  systems  so  late  as  the  Han 
dynasty.  The  Chow  Book  of  Changes  is  said  to  have  escaped  destruction 
at  the  time  of  the  Burning  of  the  Books,  B.c.  220,  by  Che  Hwang-te.  in 
consequence  of  its  application  to  purposes  of  divination  ;  books  of  that 
class  having  been  exempted.  Tradition  relates,  however,  that  the  three 
last  sections  by  Confucius  were  lost  about  that  time,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  found  by  a  girl  at  the  Yellow  River.  A  long  list  of  scholars  are 
recorded  as  having  distinguished  themselves  as  expounders  of  the  Yih- 
kino- .  some  bv  oral  instruction,  and  others  bv  their  writings. 

2.  The  second  of  the  Classics  is  the  jg£  Shoo  king,  *•  Book  of 
Government,"  originally  compiled  by  Confucius,  from  the  historical  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Yu,*  Hea,  Shang,  and  Chow  dynasties,  and  consisted  of 
10O  chapters,  the  period  it  embraced  being  from  the  middle  of  the  24th 
century,  b.c.,  down  to  5E  P*ug  Wang  of  the  Chow,  b.c.  721.  At  the 
time  of  the  bibliothecal  conflagration,  the  existing  copies  of  this  work 
were  diligent] v  sought  for  and  committed  to  the  flames.  When  the 
revival  of  literature  took  place  in  the  Han,  b.c.  178,  a  careful  search  was 
made  for  any  copies  that  might  have  escaped  destruction,  but  the  onlv 
portion  which  could  be  recovered,  was  derived  from  an  aged  scholar 
who  bore  the  designation  ^ t  Ffili  Sang,  an  inhabitant  of  ^  ^  Tsie- 


*  The  Yu  dynasty  of  Chinese  books,  is  the  period  generally  denominated  that  of 
Yaou  and  Shun  in  foreign  books. 
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nan  in  Shan-tung,  who  had  retained  29  chapters.  Tradition  adds,  that 
the  chapter  T\ie  she ,  “'The  address  at  Tae,"  was  recovered  from 

a  girl  in  Honan.  During  the  reign  of  ^  Woo  Te,  about  b.c.  140,  the 
dwelling  house  of  Confucius  being  pulled  down  by  order  of  3E  Faing 
Wang,  pi  ince  of  Loo,  a  copy  of  the  Shoo  king  was  found,  with  several 
other  books,  all  written  in  the  seal  character,  enclosed  in  the  wall,  said 
to  have  been  deposited  there  by  one  of  the  late  descendants  of  the  sage. 
A  member  of  the  same  family,  $  H  Kuug  Gan- k wo,  set  about 
deciphering  this  document  with  the  aid  of  Fuh  Bang's  text,  and  thus 
managed  to  get  25  complete  chapters  out  of  it.  The  T'  ae-she  chapter 
was  different  from  the  one  of  the  same  name  discovered  by  the  Honan 
girl.  Five  of  the  chapters  only  agreed  with  those  repeated  by  Fuh  Sang. 
Gau-kwo  arranged  the  whole  work  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  text 
he  had  found,  and  wrote  it  out  in  the  Le ,  or  character  used  during 
the  Han  dynasty,  making  altogether  58  chapters;  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  ancient  book  were  so  confused  and  obliterated  that  he 
could  make  nothing  of  them.  The  compilation  of  Gan-kwo  was  received 
with  various  degrees  of  consideration  for  several  hundred  years,  till 
about  the  4th  century,  when  all  traces  of  its  existence  disappear. 
During  the  Eastern  Tsin,  a  work  was  brought  to  light  by  one  |gj 
Mei  T  sih,  professing  to  be  that  of  Gan-kwo.  This  seems,  after  a  time, 
to  have  been  received  with  confidence  by  the  literati,  and  was  adopted 
in  the  National  College  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century  ;  down  to  the  end 
of  the  Tang,  we  do  not  hud  suspicions  raised  as  to  its  genuineness. 
During  the  Sung,  however,  *  Ch  oo  He,  in  his  severely  critical  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Classics,  was  first  led  to  doubt  the  authority,  but  did 
not  live  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  work;  that  being  afterwards 
executed  by  his  pupil  ££  Jjfc  T'sae  Cldin.  During  the  Ming,  and  more 
especially  the  present  dynasty,  the  work  has  passed  through  tests  of  the 
most  searching  character,  the  result  of  which  shews  that  the  portion  now 
termed  the  Koo-wan ,  “  Ancient  text,"  is  not  the  work  of  Gan-kwo, 

but  the  fabrication  of  Mei  Tsih,  while  the  evidence  tends  to  confirm  the 
genuineness  of  that  of  Full  Sang,  known  as  the  ^  ^  Kin-wan ,  “  Modem 
text,"  which  had  been  handed  down  as  a  separate  work  till  the  Tang. 
The  two  texts,  however,  are  now  generally  published  in  one  work,  num¬ 
bering  58  chapters  in  all,  only  33  of  which  belong  to  the  Modern  text. 

3.  The  third  Classic  is  the  She  king ,  “Book  of  Odes," 

consisting  of  a  collection  of  ballads  used  by  the  people  of  the  various 
petty  states  of  China  in  ancient  times,  selected  and  arranged  by  Con¬ 
fucius,  to  the  number  of  311.  This  work  suffered  the  general  fate  of 
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literary  productions,  at  the  hands  of  Che  Hwaug-te,  but  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  contents,  it  was  more  likely  to  retain  a  place  in  the  memory 
than  the  Shoo  king.  Four  different  versions,  by  ns  many  hands,  were 
afterwards  published  in  the  early  part  of  the  Han  ;  one  by  Efi  7^  Shin 
Kung  of  hoo,  termed  the  Loo  Odes;  another  by  jjy|  gj  Yuen  Koo  of  Tse 
called  the  Tse  Odes  ;  another  by  jj^  i|[|  Han  Ying  of  Yen,  named  the 
Han  Odes  ;  and  one  by  ^  Maou  (  hang  of  Chaou,  who  professed  to 
give  the  work  as  it  had  been  handed  down  by  T  *  Tsze  Ilea,  the 
lisciple  of  Confucius.  Only  the  latter  work  has  survived  to  the  present 
time.  The  Tse  Odes  were  already  lost  during  the  AYei  dynasty;  the 
Loo  Odes  were  lost  during  the  W  estern  Tsin;  and  although  the  Han 
Odes  were  preserved  to  a  much  later  period,  no  one  cared  to  apply  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  the  work.  Alaou’s  version,  as  it  has  reached  us, 
numbers  in  all  oil  odes  ;  6  of  which  have  only  the  name  preserved,  the 
"  des  being  lost.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts;  1st,  f|||  ^  Kwo  fit  tig , 
■'Characteristics  of  the  States,'"  containing  ballads  to  the  number  of  159 
from  15  petty  kingdoms;  2nd,  /L  Ifft  Seaon  ya ,  “ ’Lesser  Eulogiums, 
containing  80  odes ;  3rd,  ^  ffff  Ta  ya,  “Greater  Eulogiums,”  containing 
31  odes;  and  4th,  Sung,  “Songs  of  Homage,”  containing  41  odes, 
written  to  the  praise  of  the  Princes  of  Chow,  Loo,  and  Shang. 

The  three  works  above  noticed  hold  the  highest  grade  among 
the  (.’lassies. 


j 


4.  The  Rituals  occupy  the  next  place  among  the  Classical  writings, 
and  these  are  three  in  number. 

The  J&j  jjjfj-  Chow  le  “Chow  Ritual,”  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  written  early  in  the  Chow  and  consists  of  an  elaborate  detail  of  the 
various  officers  under  that  dynasty  with  their  respective  duties.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  same  regulations  were  in  force  among  the  majority  of 
the  subordinate  states,  at  that  time.  But  the  state  of  ||c  Tsin  continued 
to  retain  the  Shang  rites  to. the  end;  hence  this  work  was  a  special  object 
of  aversion  to  Che-hwang  Te,  who  ordered  that  all  the  copies  should  be 
carefullv  sought  for  and  burnt,  in  order  that  he  might  obliterate  everv  trace 
of  the  (  how;  a  severe  prohibition  against  its  concealment  being  at  the 
same  time  issued  by  him.  W  e  hear  nothing  more  of  this  work  till  nearly 
a  hundred  years  later,  when  the  reigning  emperor  W  oo  Te  repealed  the 
above  prohibition,  in  consequence  of  which  several  copies  were  brought 
from  their  hiding  places,  and  presented  to  the  emperor.  They  were  then 
a-  much  beyond  the  reach  of  scholars,  as  they  had  previously  been  during 
their  concealment,  till  about  40  B.c.  when  gj  fpj  Lew  Pleang,  and  his  son 
fij  ffc  Lew  Hin,  being  engaged  in  comparing  and  arranging  the  rare 
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books  in  the  palace,  discovered  this  work,  but  wanting  the  last  section  ; 
and  although  a  reward  was  publicly  offered  for  its  recovery,  it  could  no¬ 
where  be  found.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  they  added  the  ^  31  IS 
Kaon  kung  ke ,  “  Artificer’s  Record."  now  admitted  to  be  a  work  of  great 
antiquity,  if  not,  as  supposed  by  some,  the  original  sixth  section.  During 
the  Han,  the  work  was  known  as  the  J^j  'g  Chow  kwan ,  “Officers  of  the 
Chow.’’  In  the  time  of  the  Tsin,  it  received  the  name  of  JfJ  *g  /jig  Chow 
kwan  le,  “(  how  Official  Ritual.'"  During  the  Tang,  it  was  changed  to 
Chow  le.  In  the  eleventh  century  a  minister  under  the  Sung;,  named 
ZE  %  5  ang  Gan-shih,  introduced  some  changes  in  the  system  of 
Jewing;  duties,  and  rested  them  on  the  authority  of  the  Chow  le.  The 
countenance  which  this  unpopular  measure  appeared  to  receive  from  the 
C how  le  drew  forth  much  opposition,  in  the  way  of  counter-exposition, 
and  afterwards  led  to  the  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  literati  generally 
that  the  work  was  unworthy  of  credit;  while  one  HH  Hoo  Gan-kwo, 

declared  that  it  had  been  fabricated  by  Lew  Hiu,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  usurper  Wang  Mang.  These  opinions 
were  widely  received  till  the  time  of  Clioo  He,  who  investigated  anew  the 
claims  of  Chow  le,  the  result  of  his  researches  being  to  confirm  the  view 
that  the  work  was  composed  by  Cliovv  Kung,  or  some  sage  during  the 
Chow  dynasty.  Since  that  time,  the  question  of  genuineness  may  be 
considered  as  set  at  rest,  scholars  with  slight  exception  giving  in  their 
adherence  to  the  views  promulgated  by  Choo  Foo-tsze.  In  the  six 
sections  of  the  Chow  le ,  may  be  seen  the  type  of  the  present  six  adminis¬ 
trative  Boards  at  Peking. 


The  ^  /jg  E  le,  “Decorum  Ritual"’  bears  internal  evidence  of  a 
very  early  origin,  and  is  bv  some  attributed  to  Chow  Kung.  The  sub- 
jeets  it  treats  of  are  of  a  more  domestic  character  than  those  of  the 
Chow  le,  rules  being  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  individual  conduct 
under  a  great  variety  of  conditions  and  circumstances.  The  first  notice 
we  have  of  it  after  the  general  conflagration  is  a  work  entitled  3r  jjg 
Sze  le  “  The  Scholar's  Ritual,  in  seven  sections,  brought  to  light  bv  one 
ifi  Kaon  T’ang,  a  native  of  Lob,  in  the  2nd  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  A  copy  of  a  ritual  is  recorded  to  have  been  found  in  the  wall  of  the 
sage’s  habitation,  along  with  the  Shoo  king  and  other  books,  divided  into 
fifty-six  sections,  but  corresponding  substantially  with  the  above  work  of 
seven  sections.  This  was  termed  the  /jjfj-  g£  /,b  koo  king ,  “Ancient 
Ritual  Classic.”  The  name  was  changed  to  E  le,  during  the  Han  ;  un¬ 
der  which  designation  the  work  has  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age 
down  to  the  present  day. 
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The  doctrine  of  (lie  Kites  as  contained  in  the  E  le  gave  rise  to 
-everal  schools  of  exposition  and  teaching,  in  early  times.  One  of  the 
most  famed  of  these  was  that  of  Jjy  How  TVang,  who  flourished 
during  the  1st  century  before  Christ.  A  pupil  of  his  named  j§£  lae 

Tlh.  collected  together  the  existing  documents  on  the  subject  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  214  sections,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  were  held  to  have 
emanated  from  Confucius,  and  to  have  been  put  on  record  by  his  dis¬ 
ciples  and  others.  These  he  revised  and  reduced  to  85,  his  work  being 
named  the  ^  sit  7  #  ^cte  lb,  *!  Ritual  of  the  Senior  lae.  this  was 
further  revised  by  his  nephew  J|£  Tae  Slung,  who  reduced  the  sections 
to  49  in  number,  in  which  form  the  compilation  was  entitled  the  /J>  Jf£ 
Seaou  tae  le  “Ritual  of  the  Junior  Tae."  Such  is  the  work  that  has 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  jg|  fg,  Le  ke  ^  Book  of 
Kites,"  and  is  now  by  imperial  authority  designated  one  of  the  Five 
Classics. 

There  are  40  out  of  the  85  sections  of  the  Ta  tae  le  now  preserved, 

the  remainder '  having  been  lost  during  the  Han,  at  which  period  the 

work  was  lightly  esteemed  by  the  literati.  Later  scholars  have,  however, 

formed  a  higher  estimate  of  its  value,  and  it  is  now  looked  upon  by 

many,  as  at  least  equal  to,  if  not  of  higher  authority  than  the  Le  ke.  One 

4  the  most  interesting  sections  in  it  is  the  j|[  /J>  J£  Hea  seaou  eking , 

“Calendar  of  the  Hea  dynasty,"  which,  if  genuine,  and  the  probabilities 

* 

are  strongly  in  its  favour,  presents  us  with  an  astronomical  document 
2,000  vears  older  than  the  Christian  era. 

Tlie  #  fX  Ch' un  ts'ew,  “Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,"  is  the 
onlv  one  of  the  Five  Classics  actually  written  bv  Confucius,  being  a  his- 
torv  of  his  native  state  Loo  from  722  to  4S4  R.  c.  The  sage  having 
caused  several  of  his  disciples  to  institute  a  search  among  the  state 
records  of  the  Chow,  he  availed  himself  of  the  result  of  their  labours,  to 
compile  the  work  in  question.  An  amplification  of  the  original  work 
was  made  by  one  of  his  pupils  named  ^  jjjJ  Pfj  Tsb  Kew-ming,  his  work 
being  named  ^  Tsb  chuen ,  “  Tsb's  Narrative.’’  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Han,  a  commentary  on  the  Cliun  ts’ew  by  ^  ^  Kung 
Yaug-kaou.  was  reduced  to  writing.  Another  commentary  by  vg 
Kith  Leang-ch’ih,  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  before 
Christ.  These  two  scholars  are  said  to  have  been  pupils  of  Tsze  Hea, 
their  works  having  been  transmitted  orally  by  their  respective  disciples, 
for  several  generations.  The  above  three  works  are  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  secondary  Classics.  The  object  of  the  two  latter  is  to  give  an 
exposition  of  principles,  while  the  work  of  Tsb  which  has  main- 
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taiued  the  first  place  in  popular  estimation,  dilates  especially  on  the 
contemporary  events  necessary  to  throw  light  on  the  original  chronicle. 

Besides  this  work,  Tsd  had  collected  a  mass  of  material  connected 
with  the  national  history,  which  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  incorporate 
with  the  history  of  the  state  of  Loo;  and  hence  he  published  it  separate¬ 
ly  under  the  title  of  ^  fg  Kivo  yu  “  Remarks  concerning  the  Slates.' ’ 
This  is  termed  the  If "a  e  chitcn  “Outside  Narrative,”  while  the 

three  former  are  called  h  {#  Nuy  chiien  “  Inside  Narrative/* 

6.  After  the  Five  Classics  par  excellence ,  the  books  held  next  in 
estimation  are  those  known  as  the  |7Ej  -fr  Sze  shoo.,  “  Four  Books."  In 
the  present  form,  however,  the  collection  only  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Sung,  when  thev  were  thus  arranged  by  Choo  He. 

The  ^  jp  Tct  lied ,  “  Great  Study,”  appears  to  have  been  retained 
after  the  time  of  Che  H  wang-te,  among  the  documents  pertaining  to  the 
rites,  and  eventually  formed  a  section  in  the  Lc  fee ,  in  which  it  was 
preserved  till  the  time  of  Choo  He,  who  erased  it  from  the  Lc  kc,  and 
published  it  separately,  as  one  of  the  Four  Books.  It  consists  of  eleven 
chapters,  the  first  of  which,  called  the  (/lassie,  contains  the  words v  of 
Confucius  on  the  fundamental  principles  requisite  in  the  government  of 
states.  The  remaining  «ten  by  Ins  disciple  ^  ^  Tsang  Ts’an  are 
merely  illustrations  of  the  sayings  of  the  sage. 

The  rj»  Cluing  yung,  “Invariable  Medium,”  is  ascribed  to  x 
Tsze  Sze,  the  grandson  of  the  sage.  In  this,  which  is  the  most  philosoph¬ 
ic  of  the  Four  Books,  the  ruling  motives  of  human  conduct  are  traced 
from  their  psychological  source.  the  work  consists  of  thirty-three 
chapters,  its  history  being  similar  to  that  of  the  Ta  hco. 

The  fjjlf  |g  Lun  yu.  “  Miscellaneous  Conversations,”  consists  of  dia¬ 
logues  between  Confucius  and  his  disciples  and  others,  in  twenty 
chapters.  Tr  Clung  Ming-tabu  conceived  that  the  book  was 

written  by  the  disciples  of  ^  qp  Yew  Tsze  and  -p  Tsang  Tsze,  them¬ 
selves  disciples  of  the  sage.  A  copy  written  in  the  seal  character  was 
afterwards  found  in  the  wall  of  Confucius’  house  along  with  the  Shoo 
king.  This  was  deciphered  and  published  by  Rung  Gan-kwb.  About 
a  century  later,  another  edition  of  the  Lun  yu  appeared,  the  §  §^f  Loo 
lun  “  Lob  Conversations,”  published  by  j§£  )j^  Ilea  How-slung  and 

others.  This  was  substantially  the  same  as  Gan-kwo’s,  which  was 
termed  the  “Ancient  Text,”  there  being  merelv  a  difference  in  the 
division  of  the  chapters,  the  Ancient  Text  having  twenty-one  chapters, 
while  the  other  only  numbered  twenty.  Shortly  after,  the  ytf  Tse 
lun  “  Tse  Conversations  "  was  published  by  pf  AVang  Keih.  This 
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was  more  diffuse  than  the  others,  and  contained  two  extra  chapters, 
entitled  J/fj  jp*  Jf  an  wring  and  £j]  C/ic  tabu.  The  two  works  being 
compared  together,  the  extra  chapters  of  the  Tsc  lun  were  rejected,  and 
the  text  amended  according  to  the  Lob  lun.  About  the  end  of  the  Han, 
Sf  Ch’ing  K’ang-clnng  investigated  the  different  versions,  and 

taking  the  Lob  lun  as  the  standard,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work, 
since  which  his  edition  lias  been  generally  received,  and  has  retained  the 
name  of  Lob  lun.  The  Tse  Tun  soon  after  fell  into  disuse  and  was  lost, 

*  -f  Mono-  tsze,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  four,  is  composed  of 
conversations  lield  between  the  sage  ^  fjuij  Mang  K’o,  and  the  princes 
and  grandees  of  his  time,  the  main  object,  being  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
the  virtues  of  Benevolence  and  Integrity  ;  the  inherent  goodness  of  human 
nature  forming  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  philosopher’s  instructions. 
It  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters.  Mang  Tsze  or,  as  he  is  generally 
called,  Mencius  was  the  pupil  of  a  disciple  of  Tsze  Sze,  and  flourished 
during  the  4th  century  b.c.  His  work  is  said  to  have  escaped  the 
general  burning,  in  consequence  of  its  being  considered  extra-classical 

7.  The  Hectbii  king ,  “  Book  of  Filial  Piety,”  claims  to  be  a 

conversation  held  between  Confucius  and  his  disciple  Tsang  Ts’an,  on 
the  principles  of  Filial  Piety,  recorded  by  another  disciple  whose  name 
is  not  preserved.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  concealed  by  f||  Yen 
Che  of  '/nj  fif]  Ho- keen,  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  books,  and  was 
brought  to  light  again  by  his  son  Jf  Cliing,  when  the  edict  against  con¬ 
cealment  was  revoked.  This  copy  consisted  of  eighteen  chapters  ;  but  a 
copy  in  the  ancient  character  being  afterwards  discovered  in  the  wall  of 
Confucius’  dwelling,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  twenty-two  chapters. 
Lew  Heang  after  carefully  comparing  the  two  copies,  fixed  upon  eighteen  • 
chapters  as  the  original  form,  in  which  state  it  has  come  down  to  us;, 
but  it  does  not  bv  any  means  share  the  same  degree  of  confidence  to  the 
other  classical  works;  for  many  scholars' of  the  present  day,  from  studying 
the  text,  feel  justified  in  doubting  that  it  originated  with  Confucius. 
Neither  the  style  of  the  composition,  they  say,  nor  the  doctrine  propound¬ 
ed  is  in  keeping  with  the  productions  of  the  sage. 

8.  The  fjjjf  Urh  ya,  u  Literary  Expositor,”  is  a  dictionary  of  terms 
used  in  the  classical  and  other  writings  of  the  same  period,  and  is  of 
great  importance  in  elucidating  the  meaning  of  such  words.  It  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  19  sections,  each  of  which  treats  of  a  separate  class  of  subjects. 
The  authorship  is  attributed  with  some  probability  to  Tsze  Ilea  ;  though 
there  is  tradition  that  a  part  of  this  had  also  been  handed  down  from 
the  time  of  Chow  Kuna'. 
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The  above-noticed  works  comprise  all  those  generally  denominated 
the  Classics,  though  the  number  of  such  has  varied  at  different  periods. 

Lull  fringe  “Six  Classics,7’  are  said  to  have  left  the  finishing 

hand  of  Confucius,  i.e.,  the  Book  of  Changes,  Book  of  Government, 
Book  of  Odes,  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  Book  of  Bites,  and  Book 
of  Music.  The  last  named  of  these  is  now  lost,  and  the  only  vestiges 
we  have  left  respecting  the  music  of  that  early  period,  are  a  section 
in  the  Chozv  le ,  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  music,  a 
section  in  the  Le  ke ,  called  the  Music  Record,  and  some  incidental 
notices  in  the  Shoo  king.  It  is  verv  uncertain  how  much  of  existing 
rituals  are  due  to  Confucius;  there  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  subject  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention.  During  the 

T’ang,  a  compilation  was  made  under  the  name  of  the  -{-*  Sink  son 

king,  “  Thirteen  Classics,"  including  the  Yih  king,  Shoo  king ,  She  king , 
Chozv  le ,  E  le,  Le  ke,  Ch'  un  is’ezv  Tso  e/men,  Ch'un  ts' ezv  Kung yfing 
chiten ,  Ch' un  Is'czv  Kuh  leang  chuen,  Heaou  king,  Lun  yu,  Mang  tsse, 
and  Urh  ya.  In  the  time  of  the  Sung,  the  number  of  Classics  was 
reduced  to  nine,  by  discarding  the  commentaries  of  Kung-yang  and 
Kfih-h  *ang,  the  E  le  and  Urh  ya.  The  Five  Classics  adopted  by  author¬ 
ity  during  the  Ming  were,  the  Yih  king,  Shoo  king,  She  king,  Le  ke, 
and  Ch'un  Is'ezv,  while  the  Four  Books  Let  lied,  Chung  yung,  Lun  yii , 
and  Mang  tsze  were  put  in  the  second  grade.  Hie  same  arrangement 
has  been  continued  by  the  present  dynasty,  the  emperors  of  which  have 
had  versions  of  most  of  the  above  works  published  in  Manchu.  The 
whole  are  sometimes  included  under  the  term  Six  Classics,  the  Four 
Books  collectivelv  forming  the  sixth. 


9.  Another  class  of  works  which  though  not  directly  termed  elassi- 
cal,  are  yet  referred  to  that  division  of  literature,  is  that  comprising  the 
Dictionaries;  in  the  compilation  of  which  much  labour  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  Chinese,  foV  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
language  to  after  ages.  These  mav  be  ranged  under  three  divisions, 
according  to  the  plan  of  their  construction.  First  those  in  which  the 
words  are  arranged  in  various  categories  fixed  upon  with  regard  to 
affinity  of  subjects.  To  this  division  the  Urh  ya  belongs,  as  also  the 
yx  iHr  {&  Lull  shoo  koo,  a  book  of  note  written  about  the  close  of  the 
Sung;  and  the  same  principle  of  arrangement  has  been  followed  in  a 
great  number  of  works,  extending  even  to  some  which  do  not  properly 
come  under  the  the  denomination  of  dictionary.  It  is  that  also  generally 
adopted  in  the  compilation  of  Chinese  dictionaries  of  foreign  languages, 
such  as  the  Mongolian,  Manchu,  Thibetan,  and  others. 
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The  second  division  includes  those  arranged  according  to  the  radical 
part  of  the  character.  The  earliest  work  of  this  kind  was  the  X 
S/iZi’d  wan 5  composed  by  Hen  Shin.,  and  published  a.d.  100,  which 

is  divided  into  540  radical  sections.  The  £  ff-  YuA  p'een  was  published 
a.d.  523  by  lil  !Fp  3i  Koo  Yay-wang,  and  contains  542  radicals.  The 
Ijt  Luy  peen  by  pj  it  ^ze  Ma-kwang,  whicli  appeared  in  the  Sung 
dynasty,  is- arranged  under  544  radicals.  The  ,1V  Jf.  ^  Lft  shoo  pun 
c  was  published  during  the  Ming,  by  gj  fj£  Chadu  Hwuy-k’een  ;  in 
this  the  number  of  radicals  is  reduced  to  360.  At  a  later  period  during 
the  same  dynasty,  the  ^  jj:  Tsze  wuy  was  published,  in  which  the 
radicals  were  fixed  at  214  ;  and  the  same  arrangement  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  two  principal  dictionaries  that  have  been  compiled  during 
the  present  dynasty,  the  ep-  Ch'ing  tszc  Fung  and  JH  05  -'p  Jill 
K'  an  g- he  tszc  teen. 

The  third  division  comprises  those  works  which  are  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  tones  and  final  sounds  of  the  characters.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  is  the  Jj?  fj|  Tang  yun ,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  but  the  nucleus  of  the  work  appears  to  have 
been  composed  during  the  Suv,  under  the  name  of  tJJ  fM  Tsec  yun ,  by 
M  B  Lull  Fa-veil. 

The  f|g  Kwang  yun  is  a  work  of  uncertain  date,  but  generally 
believed  to  belong  to  the  T’ang  dvnastv,  and  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  T'  dug  yun.  The  earliest  known  edition  of  it  is  of  the  time  of  the 
Sung. 

The  ^  Tseih  yun,  a  work  of  considerable  fame  appeared  during 
the  Sun  t r 

c 

The  ^  ft  ffg  H  od  yin  tseih  yun  is  by  ijr§t  jj§;  Hg  Han  Tabu-chaou 
>f  the  Kin  dvnastv.  The  ground-work  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the 
Kwcing  yun ,  containing  the  26,194  characters  which  composed  that  work, 
together  with  27,330  more,  being  just  one  less  than  the  additional 
number  given  in  the  Tseih  yun.  But  a  new  arrangement  is  introduced, 
the  206  finals  of  previous  works  being  reduced  by  combination  to  160  ; 
under  each  of  which  the  characters  are  referred  in  order  to  the  36 
initial  sounds,  these  being  subdivided  according  to  the  four  classes  of 
finals. 

i  he  4 JJ  tit  ®  HI  Tsec  yun  die  dicing  fob  is  a  small  work  on  the 
rounds  of  the  language,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  by  Sze-ina  Kwang 
mentioned  above.  All  the  words  are  arranged  according  to  the  36 
initials  and  four  classes  of  finals,  this  being  the  oldest  work  extant 
containing  the  Hindoo  analysis  introduced  bv  the  Indian  Buddhists. 
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There  are  twenty  diagrams  containing  in  all  3,130  characters,  from 
which  may  be  derived  bv  rule  760  more,  completing  the  number  3,890 
contained  in  the  Ts'cc  \iin. 

The  ^jj  Y un  poo  by  Woo  Yih  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 

is  chiefly  valued  as  being  the  earliest  attempt  to  investigate  the 
theory  of  the  ancient  sounds ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  faulty 
production. 

The  jjjg  ^  jfj|  Jp?  Le  pod  yun  led  by  Ting  T7o6,  the  author  of 

the  TscVi  you,  was  published  under  official  patronage  about  the  middle 
of  the  lltli  century,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  the  disorders  which 
were  creeping  into  the  rhymes  at  the  examinations ;  from  which  time 
this  work  was  to  be  the  standard  of  appeal.  There  are  only  9,590 
characters  in  the  original  work,  but  some  supplementary  matter  was 
afterwards  added.  An  augmentation  of  the  preceding  work  appeared  in 
the  12th  century  with  the  title  Iff  Ty  jjig  ^  JpJ.  Tsaiig  sow  hod 
hod  IP  pod  you  loo.  This  was  the  joint  production  of  ^  Maou  Hwang 
and  his  son  Zg  Jg  Maou  Keu-chfng,  the  former  of  whom  increased 
the  original  work  by  2,655  characters,  and  the  latter  1,402  more.  In 
the  following  century,  the  ^  Yd  you.  shill  e  was  composed  by 

jiifc  [%  | JH  (low-yang  Tih-lung,  and  enlarged  by  j|[5  ^  Kd  Show- 

■•lnng,  being  an  exegetieal  work  on  the  Le  pod  yun  leo.  jl  gt 
L  ew  king  pod  yftu  is  a  small  vocabulary  auxiliary  to  the  Le  pod  yun  leo , 
by  fjQ  yl\  Yang  Pill-yen,  containing  79  characters  from  the  classics, 
which  are  omitted  in  that  work  ;  also  an  appendix  of  88  articles  concern¬ 
ing  the  morning  rites. 

The  /f  2^.  j|j|  Koo  kin  yun  kzuuy  hen  yaou  was  compiled 

by  |j[|  Heung  (Jhung  of  the  Yuen  dynasty.  A  new  arrangement  of  the 
initials  is  adopted,  after  the  method  of  Han  Tabii-chaou  ;  and  the  number 
of  the  finals  is  reduced  to  107,  in  accordance  with  the  system  in¬ 
troduced  by  .§[|J  jHH  Lew  Yuen  of  Ping-shwuy  about  the  middle  of  the 
loth  century,  and  which  has  been  very  generally  followed  since  that 
time,  under  the  name  of  Ping-shwuy  finals. 

The  s?  -jp  Szc  slung  long  tsse  is  a  small  work  by  an  unknown 

author,  which  like  the  Tsec  yun  cite  chang  hod,  is  arranged  on  the 
plan  of  the  Hindoo  analysis. 

The  ]£  }fjj  Hung  woo  citing  yun ,  as  its  name  implies,  was 

published  under  the  patronage  of  the  first  emperor  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  during  the  period  Hung- woo.  In  it  the  number  of  rhymes 
is  reduced  to  76.  Although  the  work  is  well  known,  it  never  came 
into  general  use. 
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'Hie  ^  Yin  Inn ,  a  small  work  of  some  merit  bv  jj 
Yen-wob  of  Ivwan-shan.  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
dvnastv,  besides  an  analysis  of  three  of  the  old  pronouncing'  dictionaries, 
gives  a  number  of  disquisition."  respecting  the  histoty  of  the  sounds. 
The  same  author,  who  was  a  man  of  deep  research,  published  four  other 
works  on  the  same  subject,  which  generally  form  one  collection  : — the 
^  She  pirn  yin .  a  dictionary  of  the  original  sounds  of  the  Book  of 
Odes,  in  which  all  the  rhymes  of  the  odes  are  taken  seriatim,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  their  respective  divisions  in  the  Kzvang  yhn  : — the  JP,  pg  }  ih 
yin,  an  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Changes,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
preceding: — the  rdf  j|j|  T’ang  yhn  clung ,  a  systematic  rectification 
of  the  T  ang  dynasty  finals: — and  the  py  ^  Kob  yin  peaou  in  which 
all  the  ancient  sounds  are  arranged  under  10  divisions,  in  each  of  which 
the  characters  follow  the  order  of  the  four  tones.  The  fJJ  J£  Yhn 
poo  clung  is  another  small  work  by  the  same  author,  devoted  to  the 
correction  of  errors  in  the  Yhn  pob. 

The  Tf  Lu\  yin  by  ^  ^  P'wan  Lily,  a  pupil  of  Kob  Yen-wob 

above  mentioned,  was  published  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The 

author  applies  himself  especially  to  the  more  modern  changes  in  pronun- 

ciation.  He  increases  the  number  of  initials  to  50,  under  which  he 

tabulates  the  whole  svstem  of  sounds,  and  afterwards  arranges  all  the 

*  * 

characters  under  147  divisions  distributed  among  the  four  tones. 

The  py  ^  Kob  /cm  f  ung  yhn  is  a  work  on  the  ancient  and 

modern  soiinds  by  ^  Tg-  Maou  K'e-Kng.  written  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
trovert  the  principles  laid  down  -in  the  several  publications  of  K«io  Yen- 
wob.  It  is  considered  inferior  to  the  latter. 

The  py  ^  Jp|L  Kob  kin  yhn  led  by  -jr  VtfJ  Shaou  Tsze-seang, 
which  appeared  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  follows  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  100  finals. 


The  Pp  ffft  Hec  yhn  wny  tseVi  is  an  imperial  work  published 

in  1  750,  in  which  the  characters  are  classified  under  the  usual  system  of 
finals.  An  abbreviation  of  the  same  system  is  published  in  a  small 
volume  under  the  name  of  ^  She  yhn,  merely  containing  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  each  character  in  the  most  concise  possible  form. 

Another  concise  work  of  modern  date  is  the  Tj  ffj|  JE  rift  k'V//  1  ’hit 
chin sr  go  by  Sun  Yaou,  in  which  the  arrangement  h  according  to 

65  finals. 

rn*e  ^  IM  3J  5  in  yhn  tseih  yaou  by  ]£  WangSeun,  published 
about  1 7S0.  is  arranged  under  21  leading  divisions,  according  to  the 
finals. 
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The  ^JJ  Vp  Kob  yitn  peaoit  ehiin  by  zjt  Reang  Y  iing,  is  a  work 
of  the  latter  part  of  last  century.  The  [2J  -t 1J  pM  ^  Szi  siting  tsec 

yitn  peaoit  is  another  small  work  by  the  same  author,  in  which  all  the 
sounds  are  tabulated  under  the  36  initials. 

I  he  |j|  ^ait  m g  /sse  h'iy  by  ^  Loo  l\e  of  the  Sung 

dynasty,  is  an  examination  of  the  characters  in  Sze-ma  Tseen's  Historical 
Record  and  Pan  Rob’s  History  of  the  Han.  The  arrangement  is  accord¬ 
ingly  to  '2()4  finals. 

The  Jjg  Tsse  keen  by  ^  -fl5  Le  Wan-chung,  is  a  dictionary 
which  appeared  during  the  Yuen  dynasty,  arranged  according  to  the 
206  final  divisions. 

The  /l^f  Ifc  jR  Yitn  fob  Penn  yiih  is  a  small  encyclopaedia  of  about 
the  same  period  as  the  preceding,  by  f/p  Yin  She-foo.  This  seems 

to  be  the  oldest  work  extant  with  Lew  Yuen’s  system  of  finals,  which 
are  followed  in  the  general  classification. 

The  Tl  ^  liM  M  Woo  eh  ay  yitn  say  by  g|  fj,  fj|{  Ling  E-tung  was 
published  in  1592.  It  follows  the  common  system  of  the  106  finals,  the 
principal  leading  characters  being  given  in  the  ancient  and  modern  forms. 

The  Tl  4i  Jff  Woo  c/iay  yiin  fob  by  ^  ff[  Ch'in  Tsln-mob  is 

divided  among  128  finals  newly  selected,  the  sounds  under  each  final 

being  arranged  according  to  the  36  initials,  which  are  placed  at  the 

head  of  the  page.  This  work  formed  the  basis  of  Morrison’s  Alphabetic 

( Chinese  dictionary. 

*  • 

The  nn  -f  Heae  siting  p'  nig  tszc  tseen  by  Jjf|  ^  JY  Yu 

Tih-shing,  published  in  1677,  is  a  dictionary  on  the  phonetic  principle. 
There  are  in  ail  96  leading  characters,  the  vocables  under  which  amount 
to  1,500,  embracing  more  than  sixty  thousand  characters. 

The  fH)  fitfr  Yin  yun  elk  en  we  was  published  by  imperial 

authority  in  1726.  It  is  arranged  according  to  the  30  initials. 

The  §  ^  Yin  yitn  shiilt  zee  appeared  about  1771,  under  the 

patronage  of  the  succeeding  emperor.  It  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the 
Yin  yitn  elk  in  zee,  there  being  a  slight  modification  in  the  disposition  of 
the  36  initials. 

The  «  %  fg  Jff  Pet  zedu  yitn  fob ,  which  was  compiled  under  the 
special  superintendence  of  the  emperor,  and  published  in  1711,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  extensive  work  of  a  lexicographical  character  ever 
published.  It  is  arranged  according  to  the  usual  system  of  106  finals 
distributed  among  the  5  tones.  It  is  usually  bound  in  1  10  thick  volumes. 

The  Yitn  fob  yd  peen  by  ^  jf7;  Hang  K’ae  which 

appeared  in  1759,  is  a  work  on  the  same  principle  as  the  preceding,  but 
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iii  an  exceedingly  abridged  form.  The  jf#  |M  SI  She  yiin  p'een  e  by 
31  tIS  ffi  Wang  K'e-pMng,  published  in  1808,  is  also  on  the  same 
arrangement,  but  greatly  more  epitomized.  'This  b  much  used  as  a 
hand-book  by  students. 

There  are  also  several  pronouncing  dictionaries  of  the  mandarin 
colloquial  dialect,  arranged  on  the  above  principle.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  is  the  4’  J®  Ilf  Chung  yiten  yin  yun  by  JS]  jff  Chow  Tih- 
ts’ing,  which  appeared  in  the  loth  century,  including  all  the  sounds 
under  19  finals.  The  ill  fj  it  Woo  fang  yuan  yin  by  @g  Jg,  Fan 
TMnff-funtr  is  a  well-known  work  published  in  1710,'  in  which  the  sound- 
are  all  classified  under  12  categories  of  finals.  A  revision  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  same  was  given  to  the  public  in  1810.  Another  work  of 
this  class  is  the  4*  £  ffi  Chung  chow  tseiien  yun  by  Chow 

Gaui>'  in  which  the  sounds  are  arranged  according  to  the  several  organs 
of  pronunciation.  The  if  Cin  yun  sen  die  by  ^  Le 

Shoo-vuu,  published  in  1690,  follows  the  method  of  the  Chung  yucn  yin 
yun.  Another  on  the  same  plan  is  the  41  ^  ni  ^  Chung  chow 

yin  yun  tsexh  yaou. 

Dictionaries  in  various  local  dialects  are  also  published  on  the  same 
principle.  Such  is  the  A  Hf  ^  ST  Ca  yin  ho  t'  ing,  compiled  by  g 
Tsin  Gan  from  two  earlier  works,  being  a  dictionary  of  the  Ffih-chow 
dialect  in  Fuh-keen,  dated  17-49. 

The  M  +  3l  #  Ca  suh  fung  shih  woo  yin  by  ^  ^  Sea) 

Sew -lan  gives  the  dialect  of  Chang-chow  in  Ffdi-keen. 


The  ft 


&  Fun  yun  iso  yaou  ho  c/iih  by 


Y 
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Heo-poo  and  A  an  K’e-slnh,  is  a  dictionary  of  the  Canton 

dialect. 

Dictionaries  of  the  ancient  character  are  found  arranged  on  this 
plan.  The  2$  Han  le  tsze  Yuen ,  is  a  production  of  the  12th 

century,  by  ^  Loo  Ke,  giving  the  various  forms  of  the  characters 
in  the  Le  or  Official  hand,  found  on  340  stone  tablets  from  the  2nd 
centurv  b.  c.  to  the  5th  century  A.  D.,  according  to  the  classification  of 


the  Le  poo  yun  led.  The  ^  ^  Le  pee  n  by  H  ^  ^  Kob  Gae-keih,  which 
appeared  last  century,  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  preceding.  The  pg 
^  Jjji  Luh  shoo  hung  was  published  by  7gf  Min  Tsie-heih  in  1661, 
when  he  was  82  years  of  age.  The  characters  are  given  in  a  variety  of 
ancient  forms,  and  arranged  according  to  the  usual  system  of  finals.  The 
#  5  »  Iff  Kin  shih  yun  fob  is  an  extensive  catalogue  of  characters 
in  various  ancient  styles,  found  in  inscriptions  ;  this  is  also  arranged 
according  to  the  finals,  and  is  printed  in  red. 
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In  1750,  a  work  was  published  under  imperial  authority,  termed  the 
lung  wan  \un  fit  tig ,  containing  a  syllabic*  comparison 
between  the  Sanscrit  and  Tibetan  vocables,  the  sounds  being  expressed 
in  Chinese  by  means  of  initials  and  finals. 

II.  Histories. 

% 

Cnder  the  second  great  dixision  of  Chinese  literature,  termed  She 
“History,”  is  included  the  various  works  on  History, Geography, and  kindred 
subjects.  Historical  works  are  again  subdivided  into  three  principal  classes. 

1.  The  first  of  these  classes  comprises  what  are  termed  the  IK  Jjf 
thing  she,  “Dynastic  Histories,”  a  name  which  is  first  found  in  the 
History  of  the  Suv  dyuastv.  These  are  all  framed  on  a  nearly  uniform 
model,  the  general  arrangement  being  in  three  sections,  as  follows : — 

Te  he,  “  Imperial  Records,"  containing  a  succinct  chronicle  of  the 
several  emperors  of  the  dynasty.  Next  Che,  “  Memoirs,”  consisting 
of  a  succession  of  articles  on  Jg  Lelh,  “Mathematical  chronology,”  jjjf[  Le, 
“Kites,”  )o,  “Music,”  Tfij  Hing ,  “  Jurisprudence,”  SJiiZi  ho, 

“  Political  economy,”  Kcaon  sze ,  “State  sacrifices,”  ^  2>C  Peen 

wan,  “Astronomy,”  Jt/jj  IVoo  hzng,  “  Elemental  influence,”  iflJ  Jg  Pe  le, 
“Geography,”  and  ^  E  ze>an,  “  Literature,”  with  the  state  of  these 
various  subjects  during  the  dynasty.  The  last  section  is  Jtij  Lee 
chuen ,  “  Narratives,”  which  contains,  besides  Biographies  of  persons  of 
eminence  during  the  dynasty,  a  detail  of  all  that  is  known  respecting 
foreign  nations.  Such  will  be  found  to  be  a  general  outline  of  all  these 
histories  from  the  earliest  period  downwards — while  there  are  slight 
modifications  peculiar  to  the  several  dynasties,  each  of  which  possesses 
its  own  history.  These  exhibit  various  degrees  of  merit,  but  in  view  of 
the  range  of  subjects  embraced  in  such  a  work,  it  may  be  conceived  that 
it  requires  a  man  of  no  ordinary  attainment  to  reach  the  standard 
in  the  several  sections.  Some  of  the  histories  have  accordingly  been 
written  by  men  of  high  standing  in  the  literary  world.  Compilations 
of  these  works  have  been  made  at  different  times,  and  varying  in  extent. 
During  the  Sung  dynasty,  the  “Seventeen  Histories”  were  published 
in  a  single  work  ;  under  the  Ming,  the  “  Twenty-one  Histories  ”  appeared  ; 
the  “Twenty-two  Histories"  and  the  “Twenty-four  Histories”  have 
severally  appeared  during  the  present  dynasty,  as  comprising  the 
archives  of  the  empire.  The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  “  Twenty- 
four  Histories,”  which  includes  the  contents  of  the  other  collections 
also ;  each  collection  commencing  with  the  g*  fg,  She  he  by  jg 

Sze-ma  Ts’cen,  who  has  beeu  termed  the  Herodotus  of  China. 
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-  A  part  of  the  material  for  the  She  ke  was  collected  hy  73] 

Sze-ma  T’au,  the  father  of  Sze-ma  Ts’een,  to  whom  he  transferred  the 
work  when  on  his  death  bed.  Commencing  from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
monarch  M  Ifr  H  vvang  Te,  it  reaches  down  to  the  reign  of  ^  ^  AN  00  Te  of 
the  Han  dynasty,  embracing  a  period  of  more  than  three  thousand  years. 
It  is  divided  into  live  sections  : — (1)  ^  Te  ke,  “  Imperial  Records  ; — (2) 
Neen  peaou,  “  Chronological  Tables7’  ; — (3)  /k  If  Pa  shoo,  u  Eight 
Treatises,”  regarding  Rites,  Music,  Harmony,  Chronology,  Astrology, 
Sacrificial  Service,  W  ater-courses,  and  Weights  and  Measures (4)  j$jr  ^ 
She  kea  “  Genealogical  History  ”  of  the  princes  and  grandees  ; — (5)  ^|J 
Lee  chuen,  u  Narratives.”  This  work  has  always  been  looked  up  to  by 
subsequent  authors  as  a  model  composition.  Much  of  the  original  is 
now  lost,  and  has  been  supplied  by  /p  Choo  Shabu-sun. 

The  Tseen  han  shoo  was  compiled  by  Ran  Koo,  who,  like  Sze-ma 
Tan  and  Sze-ma  Ts’een,  held  the  official  appointment  of  National  His¬ 
toriographer.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections  : — (1)  Te  ke  which  commences 
at  the  first  year  of  H  Urh-she  of  the  “  Tsin  ”  dynasty  (b.c.  209), 
and  closes  at  the  5th  year  of  ^  Ping  Te  of  the  Han  (a.d.  5) -(2) 
Neen  peaou  ; — (3)  Che  “  Memoirs,”  corresponding  to  the  Pa  shoo  of  the 
Sh£  ke,  containing  separate  chapters  ou  Harmony  and  Chronology,  Rites 
and  Music,  Jurisprudence,  Political  Economy,  State  Sacrifices,  Astronomy, 
Elemental  Influence,  Geography,  Water-courses,  and  Literature; — (4)  Tee 
chuen.  Part  of  this  history  was  composed  by  the  father  of  Pan  Koo,  and 
the  Tables  and  Astronomy  were  completed  by  his  sister  Pan  Chaou 
after  his  death.  A  commentary  was  written  on  the  work  by  (jjjj  ^ 
Yen  Sze-kob  during  the  Tang  dynasty ;  part  of  the  comments,  however, 
on  the  chapters  on  Geography  and  Literature,  are  by  Pau  Koo  himself. 

The  How  hdn  shoo  is  divided  into  three  sections  : — (1)  Te  how 

ke  a  Records  of  the  Emperors  and  Empresses  ;  ” — (2)  Che,  which  includes 
Harmony  and  Chronology,  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  Sacrifices,  Astronomy, 
Elemental  Influence,  Geography,  Government  Offices,  and  Sumptuary 
Regulations  ; — (3)  Lee  chuen.  It  is  only  the  first  and  last  of  these  sections 
that  are  from  the  hand  of  Fan  Ye,  who  entrusted  the  composition  of  the 
Che  to  Hi  ^  Seay  Chen  ;  but  Fan  having  been  put  to  death  for  a  state 
offence,  before  the  completion  of  the  Che ,  Seay  suppressed  his  work,  in 
order  to  conceal  his  connexion  with  the  historian.  T*]  M?  M  Sze-ma 
Pew  of  the  qf  Tsin  dynasty,  having  written  a  supplementary  history  of 
the  After  Han,  the  section  Che  was  taken  from  the  same  and  incorporated 
in  Fan’s  history,  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 1th  century  thus  completing 
the  work  as  it  has  come  down  to  us. 
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The  San  kwo  che  is  a  history  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  After  Han  dynasty,  when  China  was  divided  into  the  three  kingdoms 
of  AVei,  Shuh,  and  ^  Woo.  The  respective  histories  of  these 
three  states  are  succinctly  given  in  the  above  order,  each  containing  the 
Records  of  the  reigning  family  and  a  biographical  section,  that  of  the 
Wei  having  a  short  chapter  at  the  end  on  foreign  nations*.  The  author 
Ch’in  Show  being  a  subject  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  which  succeeded  the 
Wei,  it  was  a  necessity  with  him  to  assign  the  rightful  supremacy  to 
that  house;  but  since  the  time  of  Choo  He  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  the  Shuh 
which  more  directly  succeeded  the  Han,  has  beeu  admitted  to  be  the 
legitimate  continuator  of  the  imperial  power,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  that  scholar. 

Previous  to  the  Tang  dynasty,  the  history  of  the  Tsin  was  only 
to  be  found  in  an  imperfect  state,  when  the  emperor  ^  ^  T’ae  Tsung 
of  that  house  organized  a  literary  commission,  consisting  of  Fang 
K’eaou  and  others,  who  compiled  the  present  Tsin  s/ioo  from  the  works 
of  eighteen  preceding  authors.  The  emperor  himself  composed  the 
Records  of  two  of  the  earliest  monarehs,  and  also  two  of  the 
Biographies ;  from  which  circumstance,  the  authorship  of  the  work 
is  generally  ascribed  to  that  prince.  It  consists  of  four  sections  : — (1) 
Te  ke ;  (2)  Che ,  which  contains  Astronomy,  Geography,  Chronology, 
Rites,  Music,  Government  Offices,  Sumptuary  Regulations,  Political 
Economy, and  Elemental  Influence; — (3)  Lee  chuen ,  including  short  notices 
of  foreign  countries  ; — (4)  fg,  Tsae  ke  “  Contemporary  Register, ” 

giying  biographical  sketches  of  the  princes  of  the  various  contempo¬ 
raneous  dynasties. 

The  Sung  shoo  was  the  work  of  Ch’in  A" 5,  who  flourished  under  the 
Leang  dynasty.  It  is  divided  into  3  sections: — (1)  Te  ke ; — (2)  Che , 
embracing  Chronology,  Rites,  Music,  Astronomy,  Elementary  Influence, 
Felicitous  Influences,  Geography,  aud  Government  Offices  ; — (3)  Lee 
chuen .  It  is  thought  that  this  book  originally  contained  another  section 
of  Tables,  when  it  left  the  hand  of  Ch’in  Yo  ;  but  if  so,  it  was  lost  at  a 
very  early  date.  The  chapter  on  Felicitous  Influences  is  an  unwarranted 
innovation  upon  preestablished  usage  ;  and  the  geographical  portion  is 
executed  in  an  exceedingly  careless  style.  These  are  the  chief  defects 
in  the  work,  which  in  other  respects  is  a  very  commendable  production. 

The  Nan  tse  shoo  being  composed  under  the  Eeang  dynasty,  bears 
marks  of  the  prevailing  influence  of  Buddhism  at  that  period.  It  is 
divided  into  three  sections — (1)  ££  Pun  ke  u  National  Records  ;  ” —  (2) 
Che  which  includes  Rites,  Music,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Government 
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Offices,  Sumptuary  Regulations,  Felicitous  Influences,  and  Elemental 
Influence; — (3)  Lee  chuen.  Some  small  portions  of  the  Work  have  been 
lost  since  it  left  the  hand  of  Seaou  Tsze-heen. 

A  great  part  of  the  material  for  the  Leang  shoo  was  drawn  up  by 
y|c  ^  Yaou  Cli’a,  a  minister  of  the  Chiu  dynasty,  but  the  work  having 
been  left  incomplete  by  him,  in  the  year  a.d.  029  the  emperor 
T’ae  Tsung  of  the  Tang  commissioned  his  son  Yaou  Sze-leen,  together 
with  Wei  Clung,  to  complete  the  undertaking.  As  the  share  taken 
by  the  latter  merely  consisted  in  some  inconsiderable  corrections,  the 
authorship  has  been  rightly  attributed  to  Yaou  Sze-leen.  The 
arrangement  is  in  two  sections: — (1)  Pun  he ; — (2)  Lee  chuen.  With 
the  exception  of  some  slight  discrepancies  which  criticism  has  discovered, 
the  work  is  general lv  esteemed  for  its  merits. 

Yaou  OhM,  mentioned  above,  having  collected  the  historical  notices 
of  the  (Jliin  dynasty  by  three  preceding  authors,  commenced  a  historv 
from  these  materials,  but  very  little  had  been  accomplished  towards  the 
execution  of  his  plan  at  his  death.  The  work  was  completed  by  his  son 
Yaou  Sze-leen  under  imperial  commission,  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
the  Leang  shoo ,  being  denominated  the  Ch’tn  shoo.  It  is  divided  into 
two  sections: — (1)  Pun  he; — (2)  Lee  shuen .  There  is  more  uniformity 
throughout  than  is  found  in  the  Lean ?  shoo. 

(j  O 


W  hen  the  JVei  shoo  was  originally  published  by  Wei  Show  during 
the  Northern  Tse  dynasty,  it  excited  a  good  deal  of  clamour  and  disap¬ 
probation,  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  with  which  it  dealt  with  the 
conduct  of  public  men  of  the  time.  It  was  probably  a  kindred  impulse 
that  induced  the  emperor  ^  Wan  Te  to  patronize  fjg  jg  Wei  T’an, 
in  his  attempt  to  compose  a  more  popular  record  of  that  northern 
Tartar  dynasty.  Wei  Show’s  work  was  revised  and  amended  durino- 
the  Sung  dynasty,  several  additions  being  made  to  it  from  that  of 
Wei  T’an  and  other  sources;  in  which  shape  it  has  come  down  tons, 
and  is  now  esteemed  a  sterling  work,  while  none  of  the  compositions 
that  were  intended  to  supplant  it  have  survived  the  lapse  of  time.  It 
contains  three  sections; — (1)  Pun  he: — (2)  Lee  chuen; — (3)  Che ,  com¬ 
prising  Uranography,  Geography,  Harmony  and  Chronology,  Rites,  Music, 
Political  Economy,  Jurisprudence,  Supernatural  Indications,  Government 
Offices,  and  Buddhism  and  Taouism. 

^  Tih-lin,  a  subject  of  the  Northern  Tse,  having  collected 

an  amount  of  documentary  matter  for  a  national  history  of  that  dynastv, 
his  son  Lb  Pih-yo  received  the  imperial  command  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Tang  to  complete  the  work,  which  he  accomplished  in  a  very 
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indifferent  style.  The  plan  of  the  How  han  shoo  is  adopted,  but  there  is 
a  slovenliness  and  want  of  uniformity  throughout,  the  whole  being- 
comprised  under  two  sections  : — (1)  Pint  ke  ; — (2)  Lee  chuen.  This  being 
the  only  history  of  that  particular  period  extant,  it  has  been  adopted  as 
the  Pih  tse  shoo  in  the  chronological  series. 

The  task  of  writing  the  History  of  the  Chow  dynasty  was  imposed 
upon  Ling-hob  Tili-fun,  by  the  Emperor  T’ae  Tsung  of  the  Tang.  The 
documents  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  the  Chow  and  Suy  dynasties,  were  modelled 
after  the  style  of  the  Shoo  king ,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  influencing 
motive  with  Ling-hob  to  complete  the  history  in  the  same  spirit  ;  the 
consequence  being  a  marked  paucity  of  substantial  narrative,  which  has 
given  place  to  elegance  of  empty  diction.  Large  portions  of  his  work 
have  been  lost  in  after  time,  and  the  lacunae  somewhat  clumsily 
supplied  from  the  Pih  she.  It  is  composed  of  two  sections ; — (1)  Pun 
ke  ; — (2)  Lee  chuen.  This  and  the  Pih  tse' shoo  are  the  most  mutilated 
of  all  the  twenty-four. 

The  Suy  shoo ,  like  the  respective  histories  of  the  Leang,  Chin, 

Northern  Tse,  and  Chow  dynasties,  was  also  compiled  with  a  com¬ 

mission  from  T’ae  Tsung  of  the  Tang.  The  work  was  executed  under 
the  superintendence  of  M'ei  Clung,  Duke  of  Hjj  Oh’iug,  who  wrote  part  of 
the  prefatory  and  critical  portions.  There  are  in  all  three  sections  (1) 
Te  ke  ; — (2)  Che ,  embracing  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  Music,  Harmony,  and 
Chronology,  Astronomy,  Elemental  Influence,  Political  Economy,  Juris¬ 
prudence,  Government  Offices,  Geography,  and  Bibliography; — (3)  Lee 
chuen.  The  authorship  of  the  Te  ke  and  Lee  chuen  is  attributed  to 
Yen  Sze-koo  and  JL  |f}  M  K’iiug  Ying-ta.  The  Che  seems  to  have  been 

the  joint  work  of  several  hands,  chiefly  ^  ^  Yu  Che-niug  and 

^  :{Pf  JH.  Le  Chun-fung.  This  and  the  four  dynastic  histories  just 
named,  which  were  compiled  at  the  same  time,  were  originally  published 
in  one  work,  and  the  Che  “  Memoirs  ”  for  the  whole  were  included  in 
one.  and  published  separately,  under  the  title  of  “  Memoirs  of  the  Five 
Dy  nasties,.”  Afterwards  the  live  histories  being  separated  into  so  many 
distinct  works,  the  Memoirs  were  attached  to  that  of  the  Suy  as  being 
the  last  in  the  series ;  which  accounts  for  these  documents  so  much 
exceeding  the  period  of  that  single  dynasty.  The  chapter  on 
Bibliography,  although  exceedingly  faulty,  is  of  considerable  value,  in 
consequence  of  the  paucity  of  information  of  a  kindred  character 
elsewhere,  about  the  time  in  question.  The  Suy  shoo  has  deservedly  a 
better  reputation  than  the  other  four  histories. 
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The  Nan  she  having  been  compiled  by  Le  Yen-show,  was  submitted 
to  the  revision  of  Ling-hob  Tlh-fun.  It  contains  the  abbreviated  history 
of  the  Sung,  Southern  Tse,  Leang,  and  Chin  dynasties.  A  negligence  of 
execution  is  observable  throughout  the  work,  frequent  repetitions  of 
events,  and  some  unaccountable  omissions.  But  although  the  work 
stands  low  as  a  literary  production,  it  possesses  a  certain  value,  as 
supplying  some  information  which  is  omitted  in  the  separate  histories  of 
these  four  dynasties  It  contains  two  sections: — (I)  Pun  ke ; — (2) 
Lee  chucn. 

The  Pill  she  is  from  the  same  hand  as  the  preceding,  but  the  author 
being  a  native  of  the  .north,  was  more  familiar  with  the  current  of 
events,  and  took  much  greater  pains  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  It 
includes  the  histories  of  the  Northern  Wei,  the  Northern  Tse,  the  Chow 
and  the  Suy  dynasties,  and  supplies  most  of  the  deficiencies  that  occur 
in  the  separate  histories  of  those  dynasties.  It  is  divided  into  two 
sections  : — ( 1 )  Pun  ke ; — (2)  Lee  chuen . 

The  nucleus  of  the  Tang  history  was  composed  by  Woo  King, 

a  subject  of  that  dynasty,  who  brought  his  account  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  8th  century.  This  was  revised  and  remodelled 
l,y  $  it  w  ei  Shuh,  and  within  half  a  century  afterwards  JJJ  Yu 

Hew-lee,  the  official  historiographer,  added  something  further.  Some 
slight  additions  were  made,  by  later  hands,  in  which  state  it  was  found  at 
the  close  of  the  Tang,  when  §|J  flqj  Lew  Hen  of  the  After  Tsin  took  the 
w.ork  in  hand,  and  from  the  pre-existing  materials,  together  with  some 
contemporary  aid,  composed  the  K' ew  f ang  shoo  nearly  in  the  form  we 
now  have  it.  Criticism  has  been  severe  upon  its  defects,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  prolixity  in  some  parts,  and  excess  of  generality  in  others. 
Want  of  discrimination  is  also  apparent,  in  repetition  of  facts,  and  some 
omissions  and  misplacements.  But  with  all  its  faults,  its  merits  are 
considered  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  be  retained  in  the  national  collection 
of  histories.  It  contains  three  sections  : — (1)  Pun  ke  ; — (2)  Che ,  including 
Kites  and  Ceremonies,  Music,  Chronology,  Astronomy,  Elemental 
Influence,  Geography,  Government  Offices,  Sumptuary  Kegulations, 
Bibliography,  Political  Economy,  and  Jurisprudence  ;  —  (3)  Lee  chuen . 

The  many  defects  in  the  K'ew  fang  shoo  having  rendered  it 
desirable  to  have  a  more  perfect  history  of  the  period,  an  imperial 
commission  was  conferred  on  JjaC  Tsang  Kung-leang  about  the 

middle  of  the  11th  century,  to  superintend  the  remodelling  of  the  work. 
This  was  executed  by  Gow-yang  Sew  and  Sung  K’e,  and  named  the 
Sin  fang  shoo.  It  contains  a  greater  accumulation  of  facts  than  the 
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older  history,  while  it  is  compressed  into  less  bulk;  the  facts  introduced 
however,  are  considered  bv  the  Chinese  as  frequently  irrelevant,  and  the 
style  rugged,  though  the  first  of  these  qualities  would  probably 
commend  it  in  the  judgment  of  Europeans.  On  the  whole  it  is 

considered  much  in  advance  of  the  K'  ew  t' ting  shoo.  There  are  four 
sections  in  all: — (1)  Pun  he ; — (’2)  Che ,  comprising  Kites  and  Music, 
Body-  guard,  Sumptuary  Regulations,  Chronology,  Astronomy,  Elemental 
Influence,  Geography,  Examination,  Government,  Military,  Political 
Economy,  Jurisprudence,  and  Literature; — (3)  Pea  on  ;- — (4)  L'cc  chuen. 
The  tin  ee  first  sections  are  ascribed  to  Gow-yang  Sew,  and  the  last  to 
Siing  K’e. 

In  the  year  973,  the  reigning  monarch  of  the  Sung  dynasty 

commanded  fje  jg  JR  See  Keu-chiug  and  others  to  compile  a  history  of 
the  five  short  dynasties,  Leang,  Tang,  4  sin,  II an,  and  Chow,  which  im¬ 
mediately  succeeded  the  Great  Fang.  The  work  was  executed  in  little 
more  than  a  year,  and  received  the  name  K'eiv  woo  tae  she  ;  although 
the  style  of  the  composition  is  exceedingly  unpolished,  the  statements 

embodied  are  deemed  worthy  of  the  utmost  confidence,  in  the  year 

1207,  it  was  discarded  from  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country 
in  favour  of  the  new  history,  from  which  time  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  among  the  people,  and  when  it  was  restored  to  its  place 
among  the  natural  histories,  by  the  emperor-  of  the  Keen-lung  period, 
there  was  only  one  copy  to  be  found  in  the  empire.  It  is  divided  into 
three  sections: — (1)  Pun  he; — (2)  Che; — (3)  Lee  chuen. 

The  Sin  woo  tae  she  forms  a  solitary  instance  since  the  time  of  the 

%/ 

Tang,  of  one  of  the  dynastic  histories  having  been  written  by  private 
enterprise.  There  is  a  striking  boldness  in  the  conception  of  the  author 
Gow-yang  Sew,  in  his  departure  from  the  beaten  track  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessors.  Setting  before  himself  the  CP  tin  is'ew  and  She  he  as  his 
models,  he  aimed  at  the  lofty  style  of  those  ancient  works,  but  he  lias 
laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  sacrificing  narrative  of  facts  to 
elegance  of  diction.  He  has  omitted  the  Che  altogether,  and  divided  his 
work  into  the  five  sections:  —  (1)  Pun  he; — (2)  Lee  chuen; — (3)  ^ 
/C’adu,  “  Researches;  ” — (4)  She  kea  nein poo ,  “  Genealogical 

Registers  ; — (5)  $£  Fob  liih,  u  Appendix. ”  After  the  death  of  the 

author  the  manuscript  was  presented  to  the  emperor,  by  whose  orders  it 
was  printed  and  put  in  circulation,  when  it  ultimately  supplanted  the 
K'6w  woo  tae  she  for  several  centuries. 

T’o-t’o,  the  principal  author  of  the  Sung  she ,  who  was  a  Mongol  by 
nation,  has  not  gained  much  renown  by  that  work.  His  chief  aim  seems 
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to  have  been  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  metaphysics;  apart  from 
which  the  voluminous  details  abound  with  errors  of  so  grave  a  character 
as  to  lay  the  work  peculiarly  open  to  the  critical  censure  of  subsequent 
writers.  There  are  in  all  four  sections  : — (1)  Pun  ke  ; — (2)  Che ,  including 
Astronomy,  Elemental  Influence,  Chronology,  Geography,  Water-courses, 
Kites,  M  usic,  Body-guard,  Sumptuary  Regulations,  Examinations, 
Government  Offices,  Political  Economy,  Military,  Jurisprudence,  and 
Literature  ; — (3)  Peaon  ; — (4)  Lee  ckuen .  Although  the  faults  of  the 
Sung  she  are  generally  acknowledged,  no  history  has  been  yet  found  tit 
to  supplant  it. 

The  Leaou  she  is  by  the  same  author  as  the  Sung  she ;  but  a 
peculiar  difficulty  in  compiling  a  History  of  the  K’e-tan  Tartars  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  annals  of  the  nation  were  prohibited  on  pain  of 
death  from  being  communicated  to  any  but  subjects  of  the  dynasty  ;  so 
that  at  the  overthrow  of  their  kingdom,  when  their  cities  were  given  up  to 
the  flames,  nearly  all  vestiges  of  their  earlier  records  were  destroyed. 
T’o-t’o’s  statements  therefore  must  be  received  with  caution  ;  for  many 
errors  have  been  discovered  in  it  by  means  of  existing  contemporaneous 
notices.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  in  four  sections  : — (1)  Pun  ke  ; — (2) 
Che ,  containing  Military  Defences,  Army,  Chronology  and  Uranography, 
Government  Offices,  Rites,  Music,  Body-guard,  Political  Economy,  and 
Jurisprudence; — (3)  Pcaou  ; — (4)  Lee  Chuen . 

The  T’o-t’o  has  succeeded  much  better  in  the  Kin  she  than  in  the 
other  two  works  of  which  he  was  principal  author.  Having  been  more 
careful  in  the  examination  of  his  authorities,  the  History  of  the  Kin  has 
secured  a  degree  of  confidence  which  that  of  the  Sung  and  Leaou  fail  to 
obtain,  while  the  style  of.  the  composition  is  worthy  of  the  subject. 
There  are  in  all  four  sections: — ( 1)  Pun  ke  ; — (2)  Che,  containing  Astrono¬ 
my,  Chronology,  Elemental  Influence,  Geography,  Water-courses,  Rites, 
M  usic,  Body-guard,  Sumptuary  Regulations,  Military,  Jurisprudence, 
Political  Economy,  Examinations,  and  Government  Offices  ; — (3)  Peciou  ;— 
(4)  Lee  chuen.  & 

The  Yuen  she  having  been  compiled  with  undue  haste,  is  marked  by 
numerous  and  glaring  imperfections,  both  in  the  style  of  the  composition 
and  the  selection  of  materials.  There  are  several  omissions,  and  the 
established  forms  of  the  historians  are  in  some  cases  overlooked,  but 
there  are  good  points  about  the  chapters  on  Chronology  and  Geography. 
The  work  on  the  whole  does  not  rank  high  according  to  the  scale  of 
merit.  It  contains  four  sections: — (1)  Pun  ke; — (2)  Che,  consisting  of 
Astronomy,  Elemental  Influence,  Chronology,  Geography,  Water-courses, 
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Kites  and  Music,  State  Sacrifices,  Sumptuary  Regulations,  Examinations, 
Government  Offices,  Political  Economy,  Military,  and  Jurisprudence  ; — (3) 
Peaou  ;—  (4)  Lee  chuen. 

The  imperial  order  for  the  compilation  of  the  history  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  was  first  issued  in  1670,  when  fifty-eight  scholars  were  appointed 
to  engage  in  the  work,  and  by  continued  accretions  it  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  1724.  The  Ming  she  as  we  now  have  it  was  ultimately 
laid  before  the  emperor  in  1742,  by  Chang  Tiug-yiih  and  his  colleagues. 
It  conforms  in  plan  to  the  former  histories,  but  does  not  rank  high  as  a 
literary  production.  It  consists  of  four  sections  : — II)  Pun  ke  ;  —  (2)  Che , 
including  Astronomy,  Elemental  Influence,  Chronology,  Geography,  Kites, 
Music,  Body-guard,  Sumptuary  Regulations,  Examinations,  Government 
Offices,  Political  Economy,  Water- courses,  Military,  Jurisprudence,  and 
Literature; — (3)  Peaou  ;  —  (4)  Lee  chuen . 

2.  The  second  class  of  Histories  are  termed  ^  P'een  ncen , 
“  Annals,”  the  model  for  which  order  of  writing  may  be  found  in  the 
CP  mi  ts'  ezv  Classic  by  Confucius.  This  consists  in  a  consecutive 
chronicle  of  events,  each  vear  having;  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
occurrences  in  each  department  of  history,  ranged  in  chronological  order. 
After  the  Ch’un  ts'ew  the  work  of  this  class  claiming  the  greatest 
antiquity  is  the  Chilli  shoo  ke  ncen ,  “Bamboo  Record/’  said 

to  have  been  found  in  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Wei  princes,  in  the  vear 
a.d.  284.  This  commences  with  the  reign  of  H  ^  Hwang  Te  and 
extends  to  B.c.  299.  The  original  work,  however,  with  a  commentary  on 
it  by  Ch’in  Yo,  the  historian  of  the  Sung,  is  considered  to  have  been  long 
lost,  and  the  one  now  known  bv  that  name  there  is  a  good  ground  for 
believing  to  be  a  fabrication. 

It  is  recorded  of  Heen  Te  of  the  After  Han  dynasty,  who  was  given 
to  literary  pursuits,  that  being  dissatisfied  with  the  prolix  character  of 
Pan  Koo’s  history  of  the  Former  Han  he  engaged  Seun  Yue  to 

recompose  the  annals  of  that  house;  the  result  of  which  was  the  ffl 
Han  ke  in  30  keu^ii  or  books,  after  the  plan  of  the  T so  chuen ,  being  a 
concise  narrative  year  by  year  of  all  events  of  importance  throughout 
the  dynasty.  The  fife  jjg  How  hdn  ke  by  ^  £  Yuen  Hung,  is  a 
history  of  the  After  Han,  published  under  the  Tsin,  in  the  same  form  as 
the  preceding,  and  about  the  same  in  extent.  The  0  -fa! 

Se  hdn  neen  ke  is  another  history  of  the  Former  Han,  by  3E  S 
Wang  Yih-che,  an  author  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 

Other  works  of  this  class  appeared  during  the  Suy  and  Tang 
dynasties,  but  the  most  celebrated  production  is  the  great  work  of 
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Jt  Sze-ma  Kwang,  the  }$  gg  Tsze  chc  Vung  keen  on  which 

lie  was  engaged  for  nineteen  years  .during  the  reigns  of  Ying  Tsung  and 
Shin  Tsung  of  the  Sung.  This  history,  which  comprises  291  books, 
embraces  a  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Woo  tab  or  “  Five  Dynasties  ”  that  succeeded  the 
Tang.  Supplementary  to  th«  above,  another  part  was  published  by  the 
same  author,  called  jp  \ J  ^  JS  Tsze  ehe  Tung  keen  Tabu  e,  being 

a  discussion  of  doubtful  questions  affecting  the  work.  He  afterwards 
wrote  the  $g  jfp  f^lj  T'ung  keen  shih  le ,  being  a  small  volume  on  the 
general  principles  of  the  great  work.  Another  work  by  the  same  is 
termed  the  }p  ifa  R  Tsze  che' l' ling  keen  muh  luh ,  consisting 
of  30  books  of  tables  to  accompany  his  great  history.  The  Ke 

hob  Ink  in  20  books,  is  also  by  Sze-ma  Kwang,  and  forms  a  complement 
to  his  other  history,  beginning  with  the  semifabulous  period  of  Fuh  He, 
and  ending  with  the  year  A.D.  1067.  The  Jg  p\.  1’ ung  keen  zvae 

kb,  in  10  books,  is  attributed  to  gij  Lew  Shod,  the  associate  of  Sze-ma 
Kwang  in  compiling  his  Thing  keen .  It  begins  with  the  time  of  Ffdi  He, 
and  ends  where  the  T  ung  keen  begins.  There  are  also  five  books  of  tables, 
after  the  style  of  Sze-ma’s  work.  Lew  is  said  to  have  dictated  this  history 
to  his, son  He  Chung  when  he  was  laid  up  with  his  last  sickness. 

The  *ip  1  f  S  i  Jlli  Tsze  ehe  thing  keen  shVi  wan  p'cen  woo , 
is  an  exegetical  work  on  Sze-ma’s  T’ ung  keen ,  written  by  jE£  T\  Hod 
San-sing  during  the  Yuen.  A  voluminous  production  in  extension  of 
the  Thing  keen  was  written  by  Jj|  Le  T’aou  of  the  Sung,  entitled 
in  ^  S&h  tsze  che  Tung  keen  c/Tang  peon ,  in  520  books. 

Some  portions  of  the  original  are  now  lost. 

About  a  century  after  the  time  of  Sze-ma  Kwang  the  jffi  jg  P  0 
Thing  keen  kang  muh  which  is  a  reconstruction  and  condensation  of  the 
7  ung  keen ,  was  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  ^  ^ 
C’lioo  He.  It  is  only  the  introductory  book,  on  the  general  principles, 
that  was  written  by  Choo  himself,  the  body  of  the  work  being  compiled 
by  his  pupils  under  his  direction.  It  is  reduced  to  59  books,  containing 
the  text  and  amplification.  An  elucidation  of  the  same  was  afterwards 
published  by  ^  %  Yin  K ’e-sin,  with  the  title  t  g  If  1  R  H 

HJI  Tsze  che  Tung  keen  kang  muh  Jd  mlng ,  in  59  books.  The  -gj  ggfpu)  R 
m  &  T'  ung  keen  kang  muh  shoo  pci  is  a  treatise  in  50  books  on  the 
principles  adopted  iu  the  composition  of  the  Thing  keen  kang  muh,  by 
§lj  fJk  Lew  Yew,  who  was  engaged  on  it  for  thirty  years,  about  the  time 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  Jtj*  it  &  Wang  K  ih-kLvan, 
who  flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  wrote  the 
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0  #  ft  Kang  mull  k' aim  c,  being  an  examination  of  the  discrepancies 
connected  with  Chon’s  work.  A  scholar  of  the  Yuen  dvnastv,  named 
I  Hi  &  "  ang  Yew  -he5,  published  his  researches  on  Choo’s  T  ling  keen 
kang  muh  under  the  title  ^  ^  Kang  with  tseih  lan.  In  1359,  a 

critical  examination  of  the  Kang  with  was  completed  by  3C  l^eu 

Chaou-wau,  under  the  title  ^  K'abu'  clung.  Early  in  the  Ming 
dynasty,  ^  Ch’in  Tse,  who  was  known  at  the  time  as  the  ^  |1  f 
ifl  Lea hq  kco  shoo  clioo  or  ‘‘walking  book-case/’  on  account  of  his 
extensive  acquirements,  went  .  into  a  minute  investigation  of  \\  ang 
Yew-hcoV  work  above-mentioned,  and  published  his  researches  under 
the  title  gg  ^  g  ^  ]£  J'jl  Kang  keen  kang  mull  tseih  lan  thing 

zcoo,  being  a  correction  of  the  errors  in  the  same.  In  1465,  a  work 
consisting  of  quotations-  from  other  authorities,  in  illustration  of  the 
Kang  muh ,  was  completed  by  ^  jsf  h  ung  Che-slioo,  w  ho  entitled  it 
the  jf  U  Chili  shih.  About  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  K  #  tig 
Hwang  Chuug-chaou  took  these  last-mentioned  seven  works,  dissected 
them,  and  placed  each  paragraph  under  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
original  l  ung  keen  kang  muh;  the  additional  matter  being  headed  by 
the  respective  titles,  Fa  mtng ,  Shoo pa,  K'abu  e ,  Tseih  lan,  K  aon  ching , 
Clung  zcoo ,  and  Chili  shih.  The  work  thus  assumed  the  form  which  it  has 
retained  to  the  present  day.  In  accordance  with  an  imperial  rest*  ript 
issued  in  1476,  a  supplement  to  Clioo's  history  was  written  at  the  close 
of  t lie  15th  century,  by  ^  Shaug  Loo  and  others,  fifteen  in  all.  The 
text  is  accompanied  by  two  series  of  notes,  the  Fa  muig  by  fg]  jps  Chow 
Lc,  and  the  jgr  ^  Kwang  e ,  “  Development,”  by  fTf  Chang 
"die-t'ac.  An  additional  section  had  been  previously  written  by  |jf 
^  Kin  Le-tseaug,  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  carrying  it  back  to  the  early 
time  of  the  prince  Yaou,  and  filling  up  the  details  from  that  period  to 
the  vear  431  B.c.  wheu  Choo’s  history  commences.  This  was  afterwards 
extended  still  farther  back  to  the  era  of  Fuh  He,  by  Ch'iu  King  of 

the  Ming,  who  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Lew  Shoe’s  Fung  keen  wae 
kc,  and  a  book  on  the  period  of  legendary  antiquity  by  ^  Sze-ma 
<  hing  of  the  Tang.  These  two  last  compositions  w*ere  amended  and 
combined  together,  hy  $j  K  an  Heeu  of  the  Ming.  Year  the  close  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  these  several  sections  were  revised  and  published  as  a 
single  work  by  the  national  historiographer  $1  fL  Ch’in  Jin-seili, 
with  the  title  5H  $$  0  Tsze  che  thing  keen  kang  muh .  divided 

into  the  Hi!  *1  Tseen  peen ,  “Introductory  Section,”  j£  Ching  pcen , 
“Principal  Section,”  and  Suh  pcen ,  “Supplementary  Section.” 

This  work  having  been  again  revised,  was  duly  submitted  for  inspection, 
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and  received  the  imperial  imprimatur  in  1708,  when  a  new  edition  of 
the  whole  was  issued  in  91  books,  with  the  title  ffll  -fit  jji  Jjg-  tjjHj  fd  Yu 
p'e  t' uug  keen  kang  muh . 

1  he  jjff|  SI  ^  ^  Fung  chow  kang  keen  tseuen peen  is  a  much 
more  abbreviated  history  in  32  books,  by  jJ:  \Vaug  Fung-chow, 

extending  from  tlie  time  of  Ffih  He  down  to  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
Another  compendium  on  the  same  plan  is  the  $pg|  |g  J i  M.  Kang 
keen  e  che  lull  bv  ^  ^  j>||  Woo  Shing-keuen,  published  iu  1711,  being 
an  abbreviation  of  the  Fung  keen  kang  mull ,  from  the  commencement 
ol  history  to  the  close  of  the  Minn;  dvnasty. 

Several  works  of  this  class  have  appeared  on  the  history  of  the 
Ming.  Among  these  the  1$  ^  Ming  ke  fang  moo  is  a  convenient 

word,  by  ^  Sen  Ch’ang-che,  of  public  events  during  that  dynasty, 
commencing  from  1352,  being  sixteen  years  before  the  accession  of  the 
first  monarch.  The  jfi  ^  Ming  she  Ian  yaou  is  an  epitomized 


manual,  by  i*i  31  Yaou  Rei-k’een  and  ^  ^  jg  Chang  King-sing 
commencing  with  1368,  the  1st  year  of  the  period  Hung-wob,  and 

ending  at  the  accession  of  the  present  dynasty  in  the  year  1644. 

The  3|l  ffjc  Tung  hwa  lull  is  a  summary  of  events  from  the  origin 

of  the  present  dynasty  down  to  the  year  1735,  written  by 
Iseaug  Leang-k'e,  in  32  books.  This  work  was  well-known,  and  nu¬ 
merous  copies  of  it  circulated  in  manuscript,  many  years  before  it  was 
printed  ;  but  a  considerable  portion  has  been  expunged  as  derogatory 
to  the  now  reigning  family. 

3.  The  third  method  of  writing  history  is  called  £2,  ^  tJ;  Ke  sze 

pun  mo,  “Complete  Records.”  This  includes  a  great  variety  of  works, 

in  which  the  writers  do  not  feel  themselves  bound  by  the  methodical 

restraints  of  “  Dvnastic  History,’’  nor  do  tliev  limit  themselves  to  a 

•  •  '  * 

succession  of  annual  memoranda  ;  but  selecting  the  matters  of  which 
they  intend  to  treat,  they  take  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  embracing 
such  collateral  incidents  as  bear  upon  the  question,  and  thus  pursue  the 
consequences  to  their  ultimate  issue.  The  Shoo  king  is  pointed  to  as 
an  authority  for  this  arrangement. 

l'he  first  work  which  appearel  of  this  class  was  the  jijj  Jjg’f.d,  Ijt-  /fi 
Fung  keen  ke  sze  piui  mo,  in  47  books,  by  jg  fls  Yuen  Ch’oo  of  the 
Sung  dynasty,  who  venturing  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  track,  dissected 
Sze-ma  Kwang’s  F ung  keen,  arranging  all  the  details  under  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  heads,  each  head  containing  a  separate  subject  complete  in  itself. 
"When  presented  to  the  emperor  ^  if  Heaou  Tsung,  it  is  said  he  highly 
commended  the  work,  and  caused  it  to  be  distributed  among  the  educa- 
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tional  officers.  This  brings  the  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  five 

v 

short  dynasties  succeeding  the  Tang.  Following  out  the  same  idea, 
$§  Ilf  Fung  Ke  of  the  Ming  commenced  a  rearrangement  of  the 
materials  of  the  Sung  history,  but  died  when  the  work  was  incomplete. 
ps  #is  m  <  h'in  Pang-chen  having  got  possession  of  the  unfinished 
manuscript,  entered  into  Fung’s  labours,  and  produced  the  iff, 

Ip  ^  Sung  she  ke  sze  pun  mo ,  seven-tenths  of  which  is  the  work  of 
(h’in.  It  contains  altogether  109  separate  articles;  and  although 
somewhat  inferior  to  Yuen’s  work,  yet  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  is 
considered  adequate  to  counterbalance  any  defects  it  may  contain.  The 
it  Si  ip  Yuen  she  ke  sze  pun  mo ,  in  four  books,  is  by  the  same 

author,  but  the  materials  being  drawn  from  the  Yuen  she  and  Shang 
Lob’s  supplement  to  the  Kang  mull,  it  does  not  exhibit  that  amount 
of  research  that  is  seen  in  the  previous  work  on  the  Sung.  There  are 
27  articles  in  all.  The  Pfj  $$  ip  yfc  Ming  eh'  aou  ke  sze  pun  mo 
by  ^  Kuh  Ylng-t’ae,  was  published  in  1648.  It  contains  80 

books,  each  book  forming  a  separate  article.  The  substance  of  the 
work  is  taken  from  the  m.  m  m  Shih  kwei  tsdng  shoo  by  jjg  4$ 
(hang  T’ae,  being  rearranged  according  to  the  form  in  question.  At  the 

end  of  each  article  there  is  a  disquisition  by  the  author,  after  the  style 

of  the  T sin  shoo. 

The  Yih  she  is  another  work  of  this  class  in  160  books,  by 

%  M  Ma  Suh  of  the  present  dynasty,  extending  from  the  creation  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  B.  c.  206.  Prefaced  with  extended 
genealogical  and  chronological  tables,  the  first  -section  treats  of  the 
period  of  legendary  and  remote  antiquity,  which  is  followed  bv  a  history 

of  the  Idea,  Shang,  and  Chow  dynasties;  the  next  section  is  a  history 

of  the  period  embraced  in  the  Ch'un  ts'ew  classic,  after  which  follows 
a  record  of  the  time  of  the  contending  states,  and  a  concluding  section 
of  memoirs  corresponding  to  the  Che  of  the  dynastic  histories.  The  body 
of  the,  work  consists  of  quotations  from  old  authors,  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically  under  the  several  heads,  with  disquisitions  by  Ma  at  the  end 
of  each  book. 

The  HM-  K 1  in  ting  ping  ting  Icang  kin  ch'nen 

fang  led ,  in  152  books,  which  was  written  by  [5pJ  gr  A  Kwei  and  others, 

in  the  year  1781,  contains  a  record  of  the  pacification  of  the  Kin-ch’uen 

region  on  the  west  of  China,  by  the  Chinese  forces,  from  the  year  1779. 

I 'he  ®  K' in  ting  tae  zvan  ke  led,  in  70  books,  is  an 

account  of  the  subjugation  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  drawn  up  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  an  imperial  rescript  in  the  year  1778. 
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The  fa  ^  K' in  ling  ping  ting  keaou  fei  ke  led , 

is  another  imperial  work  of  the  same  class,  in  42  books,  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  subjugation  of  the  rebel  confederacy  in  the  south-west 
provinces  of  China  from  the  year  1813  to  1816. 

The  ^  ^  Id  Siting  woo  ke ,  is  a  descriptive  account  of  the  various 
military  operations  of  the  present  dynasty,  by  jj£‘  Wei  Yuen.  The 
first  edition  in  14  books  was  published  in  1842;  since  which  it  has 
passed  through  several  editions  with  additions. 

4.  The  three  preceding  classes  form  the  principal  Chinese  historical 
works,  but  there  are  sill  a  great  many  other  books  not  directly  included 
in  these,  and  vet  rightly  belonging  to  the  great  division  of  history. 
Besides  the  Dynastic  Histories  properly  so  called,  which  have  already 
been  noticed,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  others  occupying  the 
same  ground,  but  departing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  model  of  the  former.  Such  form  another  division  under  the 
head  of  #1)  g*  Pec  she  “Separate  Histories.’’ 

The  first  of  these  in  point  of  antiquity  is  the  /f]  Yih  chow 
shoo ,  which  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  the  pre-Christian  era,  containing 
a  record  of  the  Chow  dynasty.  During  the  Suy  and  Tang  it  was  called 
the  m  m  jsj  »  Keih  chung  chow  shoo ,  tradition  stating  that  it  was 
found  in  the  tomb,  of  one  of  the  Wei  princes,  along  with  the  Chnh  ke 
ncen .  but  this  proves  to  be  destitute  of  any  credible  foundation.  A  great 
portion  of  it  seems  to  have  been  lost  at  an  early  date;  11  of  the  71 
original  articles  are  now  deficient,  and  there  are  important  lacunae  in  the 
remaining  parts. 

Tlie  Koo  she  “Ancient  History”  in  60  books,  was  written  by 

M  8*>o  u*  ^,e  ^llll»>  as  au  improvement  upon  Sze-ma  Ts’een’s 
history.  It  begins  with  Full  lie  and  extends  to  the  time  of  Che  Hwang 
of  the  Tsin,  the  division  being  into  Piui  ke,  She  kea,  and  Lee  chuen. 
Although  of  greater  extent  than  the  She  ke,  the  style  is  coarse,  and  it  is 
considered  inferior  in  several  respects. 

The  T'  ling  cite  is  a  history  of  China  from  Ffdi  He  down  to  the 

Tang  dynasty,  in  200  books,  written  by  %  CVing  Tseaou  of  the 
Sung.  It  is  arranged  in  five  sections  ; — Te  ke  “  Imperial  Records,”  Hwang 
how  lee  chuen  “Biographies  of  Empresses,”  Neen  poo  “Register,”  Led 
“  Com  pendi  unis,”  and  Lee  chuen  “Narratives.”  "The  merit  of  the  work 
consists  mainly  in  the  Compendium  section,  which  contains  several 
matters  of  much  interest.  The  other  sections  are  for  the  chief  part 
borrowed  from  preceding  works.  In  compliance  with  an  imperial  rescript 
issued  in  the  year  1760,  a  supplement  to  the  above  work  was  compiled 
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in  527  books,  with  the  title  /t  U  jft  iS  R '2U  ilug  S^1  &nng 
Following  the  method  of  the  Tiling  che ,  it  embraces  the  annals  of  the 
Sll  ng,  Leaou,  Kin,  Yuen,  and  Ming  dynasties,  as  also  tlie  Te  ke  for  the 
Tang,  which  is  not  contained  in  Ch’ing  Tseaou’s  work. 

The  Loo  she  in  47  books,  is  by  j$|  Lo  Pc  of  the  Sung.  Com¬ 

mencing  with  an  extravagantly  mythological  era,  it  reaches  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Hea  dynasty,  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century  P>.c.  and  is 
arranged  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  dynastic  histories,  being  divided 
into  f-jij  fT  Tseen  ke  “  Former  Records,”  ^  %CHow  ke  “  Later  Records,” 
Kwo  min  ke  “  Geographical  Records,”  Fa  hwny  “  Disquisi¬ 
tion,”  and  Yu  Inn  “  Extra  Discourses.”  The  historical  portion  is 

considered  of  little  value,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  been  led  astray 
by  an  undue  attachment  to  Taouist  legends  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
learning  shown  in  the  geographical  and  critical  parts. 

The  Shdng  she  “  Archaic  History,”  in  107  books,  by  ^  Le 

K’eae,  appeared  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  it  commences  at  the  more  moderate  period 
of  Hwang  Te,  and  concludes  with  the  Tsin  in  the  3rd  century  P».C.  The 
division  is  into  411:  &  @  She  he  Loo  “  Genealogical  Tables,”  Pun  ke  “  Na¬ 
tional  Records,”  She  k'ea  “  Genealogies,”  Lee  chuen  “  Narratives,” 
lie  “ Private  Biographies,”  N'een  peaou  “Chronological  Tables,”  Che 
“  Memoirs,”  and  }'f  Sen  chuen  “Details.” 

The  only  existing  historical  record  of  the  Leaou  dynasty  written 
prior  to  the  Leaou  she,  is  the  ^  ^  ^  K'  e  tan  kwo  che,  which  is  a 

history  of  the  K’e-tan  or  Leaou  dynasty,  by  ^  jgj  Ye  Lung-le  in  27 
books.  This  is  divided  into  three  sections,  on  Te  ke,  Lee  chuen ,  and  |f| 
Ip.  Tsd  ke  k' ew  sze  “  Miscellaneous  Records  and  Antiquities.”  As 
it  is  drawn  up  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  traditional  reports  there  is 
little  indication  of  research,  while  there  are  numerous  errors  and  omis¬ 
sions.  The  inconsistencies  in  the  work  shew  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
different  sources,  a  fault  which  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  chronology. 
Its  testimony,  however,  in  some  cases  is  authentic,  and  valuable  in  view 
of  the  paucity  of  works  on  the  subject. 

The  Td  Kin  kwo  che  “History  of  the  Kin  Nation,”  in 

40  books,  is  of  doubtful  authorship.  As  the  style  and  form  of  the  work 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  K'e  tan  kwo  che,  it  has  been  surmised 
that  they  are  from  the  same  hand.  The  same  class  of  imperfections  are 
also  found  in  both.  The  whole  is  divided  into  Te  ke ,  Chuen ,  ^  Tsd  luh 
“  Miscellaneous  Notices,”  ^  ijSj;  4Jil]  j|r  Tsd  tsae  che  Loo  “Miscellaneous 
Treatises  and  Laws,”  and  ^  Hing  c/Ling  luh  “Itinerary.” 
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A  s\ipj  )lement  to  the  history  of  the  After  Han  was  written 
(luring  the  Yuen  dynasty,  in  90  books,  by  ^  Ho  King,  with  the 
title  |||  Suh  how  han  shoo.  This  work  which  lias  a  com¬ 

mentary  by  >$£j  ^  JH  Seim  Tsimg-tabu  contains  the  annals  of  the 
two  last  emperors  of  Han,  which  are  not  included  in  Fan  Ye’s  work. 
It  is  divided  into  four  sections: — (1)  Neen  peaou  ; — (2)  Te  he; — (3)  Lee 
chnen  ; — (4)  Luh  “  Notices.”  A  book  with  the  same  title  was  published 
during  the  Sung,  but  of  much  less  extent,  by  |j 


IS  rii  Seaou  Ch’ang, 
whose  object  was  to  assert  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the  house  of 
Han,  during  the  time  of  the  three  contending  states,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  Ch’in  Show,  the  historian  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  Ho 
King’s  work  follows  out  the  same  idea,  putting  the  Han  princes  in 
the  Imperial  record  section,  and  those  of  Woo  and  W  ei  among  the 
Biographies.  The  fourth  section  is  equivalent  to  the  Memoirs  gener¬ 
ally  found  in  the  dynastic  histories,  but  which  are  omitted  in  the 
San  hu>6  che.  The  Nc&n  peaou  is  now  lost,  as  also  the  chapter  on 
Jurisprudence  in  the  last  section. 

The  3*  ^4  Woo  heo  peen ,  in  69  books,  is  a  history  of  the  Ming 
dvnasty  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  l6th  century,  by  J|j)  |J*|  (/King 
Heabu.  It  is  divided  into  14  sections  as  follows : — ^  jE£  Id  Ta  ching 
he  “Government  Records,”  3 jgjj  |2,  Sun  hied  he  “Abdication  Records,” 
13  Mi  7E  $k  T’fing  sing  /s'  00  wang  peaou  “Table  of  the  first  Ptinces 
of  the  Blood,”  (3  M  dr*  I®  T’faig  sing  choo  wang  chuen  “Memoirs 
of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,”  M  IS  E  sing  choo  how  chuen 

“Memoirs  of  Extra-family  Princes,”  K  $$  E  iK  Ch'ih  wan 

yuen  ho  choo  chin  peaou  “  Table  of  the  Inner  Council  Ministers,”  ^ 

U  31  Leang  king  teen  tseuen  shdng  shoo  peaou  “  Table  of  the 
Presidents  of  Boards  in  the  two  Capitals,”  ^  g  Ming  chin  he 
“  Memoirs  of  Famous  Ministers,”  B  £  Id  Sun  kwo  cJiin  ke  “  Memoirs 
of  Abdication  Ministers,”  3^  jfc  j®  T'een  wan  shuh  “Astronomical 
Memoirs,”  fill  Jjg  3®  T'e  le  shah  “  Geographical  Memoirs,”  H  $8  j®  San 
le  shuh  “  Ritual  Records,”  jj  j|  Pih  kwan  shuh  “  Government  Office 
Records,”  and  pg  ^  ^  Sze  e  k'abu  “  Researches  on  Foreign  Nations.” 
This  work  is  generally  esteemed  bv  scholars,  but  in  the  account  of  the 
Xeu-chlh  tribes,  whence  the  ancestors  of  the  present  dynasty  sprung, 
the  freedom  used  by  the  author  is  calculated  to  produce  an  unfavourable 
impression  regarding  the  Manchus,  and  several  other  parts  exhibiting 
the  same. tone,  the  name  of  the  book  has  been  inserted  in  the  Index 
expurgatorius  published  by  the  present  dynasty,  as  objectionable  only  in 
the  parts  indicated. 
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5.  Tlie  next  class  of  the  historical  writings  is  termed  U  A  Tsa 
she  “  Miscellaneous  Histories,”  a  name  first  adopted  in  the  57/v  shoo ,  and 
includes  narratives  of  a  more  limited  character  than  the  preceding  classes. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  best  known  is  the  5S  ®  IS  Chen  kwo  ts'ik 
“’Storv  of  the  Contending  States,”  being  a  history  of  the  times  imme- 
diately  preceding  the  Tsin  and  Han  dynasties.  The  author  of  this 
is  not  known  now,  but  it  was  revised  and  rearranged  by  Lew  Heaug 
of  the  Han.  It  is  generally  published  with  a  commentary,  of  which 
there  are  several.  The  oldest  one  is  by  Kaou  Yew  of  the  Han, 

but  a  part  of  his  comments  are  now  lost,  and  the  edition  published 
with  his  name  has  the  missing  parts  supplied  by  £j[c  Yaou  Hung 
of  the  Sung.  An  edition  much  esteemed  is  the  ®  [j§|  jfjr  ^  Chen 
kwo  ts'ih  keaou  ch' ol\  in  10  books,  by  £]{j  M  oo  Sze-tabu  of  the 
Yuen  dynasty,  who  enters  into  a  critical  examination  of  preceding 
commentaries,  and  supplies  parts  that  were  missing,  from  other  sources, 
taking  Lew  Heang’s  arrangement  as  his  guide. 

The  3c  Clung  kwah  dung  yaou  in  10  books,  is  a  treatise 

on  the  principles  of  government,  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  period 
Ching-kwan  a.  d.  G'27 — 649,  by  Woo  King  of  the  Tang.  It  is  divided 
into  40  chapters,  each  treating  of  a  different  subject,  and  consists  for 
the  main  part  of  conversations  with  the  emperor  T’ae  Tsung  and  his 
ministers. 

The  ft*  Sung  mo  ke  wan  is  a  small  work  consisting  of 

historical  memoranda  regarding  the  Kin  dynasty,  written  by  gk  ^ 
Hung  Habu  of  the  Sung,  who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Kin, 
where  he  remained  15  years.  During  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  capital,  he  had  jotted  down  a  large  collection  of  notes,  but 
these  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  authorities,  when  he  was 
about  to  return  to  his  country.  The  present  work  consists  of  a  portion 
of  his  more  extensive  manuscript,  written  from  memory  after  his  return, 
and  is  of  value  as  a  record  of  the  time. 

The  #  |JLl  'gr  #l]  M  Ceil  shan  Vang  pee  tseih ,  in  100  books,  is  a 
work  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Ming,  by  ]£  Wang  She-cliing. 

Although  there  are  numerous  errors  and  irregularities,  vet  it  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  on  many  points. 

The  $$  Ip-  Ch'aou  seen  ke  sze  is  a  short  narrative  of  Corea n 
affairs,  by  fg,  L  ICeeu,  an  ambassador  of  the  Ming  dynasty  to  the 
Corean  capital,  in  the  year  1450. 

The  ££  Tsob  ke  in  60  books,  was  written  by  Jji  jg  Leaou 
Tabu-nan  in  the  16th  century,  being  an  investigation  of  historical 
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antiquities  pertaining  to  the  state  Tsoo,  or  the  modern  Hoo  Kwang,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  Tae  Tsoo  of  the  Ming  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  dynasty  in  that  region  ;  that  being  the  same  place 
from  which  ■{£  ^  She  Tsung  the  then  reigning  emperor  was  called  to 
occupy  the  throne. 

The  H  0  ^  Shozv  peen  jih  che  is  a  journal,  by  ^  it  HI  Le 
Kwang-t’een,  an  officer  of  the  garrison  in  defence  of  the  city  of 
Peen-leang  or  K’ae-fung  in  Honan,  while  it  wras  besieged  by  the 
insurgent  ^  g  j$;  Le  Tsze-cliing  at  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
The  inhabitants  within  the  walls  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
when  the  siege  wras  raised  by  an  eruption  of  the  Yellow  River,  on  which 
occasion  many  who  had  still  survived  the  famine  found  a  watery  grave. 

The  j£j  |h|  ftp  j£.  Nan  k’edng  yih  she  in  30  books,  is  an  account  of 
the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  three  last  descendants  of  the  Ming 
imperial  family,  Fuh  Y  ang,  T’ang  Wang,  and  Yung-ming  Y  ang,  to 
reestablish  the  falling  dynasty.  The  work  v*as  drawn  up  under  imperial 
patronage  about  the  end  of  last  century,  and  was  revised  and  published 
in  1830  by  ^  ^  Le  Yaou.  It  consists  of  Ke  led ,  “  Records  of  the 
Princes,”  and  Lee  chuen  “  Biography.” 

The  Pfj  ^  Ming  ke pae  she  zvuy  peen  is  another  work  of 

about  the  same  extent,  and  treating  of  the  same  events  as  the  preceding, 
though  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different.  It  is  divided  into  16 
parts,  each  forming  a  complete  narrative  in  itself,  and  written  by 
separate  authors. 

The  HI  ^  Urh  shin  ycLy  Ink,  in  eight  books  by  ^  ^  Sun 

Che-luh,  is  a  record  of  natural  phenomena,  in  the  annal  form,  beginning 
with  mow  shin  the  first  year  of  the  Ming  (1368),  and  ending  with  k'ed 
shin  the  closing  year  of  that  dynasty  (1644);  hence  the  term  “Two 
Shins”  employed  in  the  title. 

The  n  &  &  iii  ie.  Fu 7i g  ch'  dng  pih  shan  ke  is  a  narrative  of  a 
journey  undertaken  by  imperial  command,  by  Umuna,  a  Manchu  high 
officer,  to  CIi  dng  pih  shan ,  “Long  white  mountain,”  the  ancient  locality 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  reigning  family. 

The  ^  ££  Woo  tsung  wae  ke,  is  a  short  narrative  of  the 

life  and  conduct  of  the  emperor  Yroo  Tsung  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  written 
by  Maou  K’e-ling,  being  supplementary  to  the  record  of  that  prinoe, 
contained  in  the  dynastic  history. 

6.  The  next  class  of  works  belonging  to  the  History  division  is 
called  fp  ^  j||  Chaou  ling  tsow  e,  “Official  Documents.”  The  Chaou 
ling  “  Mandates,”  were  first  recognized  as  a  class,  in  the  History  of 
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Tang  dynasty ;  and  the  pj|  Tsow  e ,  “  Memorials  ”  are  put  in  a 
distinct  category  for  the  first  time  in  the  IVdn  keen  t’ung  k' aou.  Works 
of  this  class  are  not  so  numerous  comparatively  as  most  of  the  others, 
but  those  that  have  survived  the  lapse  of  time  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  an  historical  point  of  dew. 

•  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the  Jjf  §g  Jd  T  ang  ta  chaou 
ling  tseih  being  a  collection  of  Tang  dynasty  state  papers  in  180  books; 
arranged  by  5jc  ^  Sung  Min-k’ew  of  the  Sung.  The  compilation 
having  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  means  of  manuscript  copies, 
23  of  the  books  have  become  lost  beyond  the  means  of  recovery. 

The  ^  f§|  Choo  chin  tsow  e ,  in  150  books,  is  a  collection  of 

memorials  to  the  throne,  by  ministers  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  between  the 
years  960  and  1126,  selected  and  arranged  by  Jg  v£  rg*  Chaou  Joo-yu  of 
the  Sung,  from  a  much  larger  mass  of  material,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
a  thousand  books.  The  whole  are  divided  into  12  subjects. 

The  M  ft  «  E  %  fH  Le\h  tae  ming  chin  tsow  e ,  in  350  books 
arranged  by  ^  yfc  Yang  Sze-k’e  and  others  of  the  Ming,  in 
compliance  with  an  order  from  the  emperor,  is  a  series  of  memorials  bv 
eminent  ministers  of  every  age,  from  the  Shang  dynasty  down  to  the 
Yuen.  They  are  divided  among  64  subjects. 

The  H  S  fS  San  yuen  soo  kaou,  is  a  collection  of  memorials 
presented  to  the  emperor,  from  the  Boards  of  Office,  War,  and 
Works,  arranged  by  ^  J|IJ  Heu  Yu-k’ing,  near  the  end  of  Ming 
dynasty. 

Under  this  head  is  classed  an  extensive  collection  of  homilies  by 
the  first  five  emperors  of  the  present  dynasty,  entitled  fff  M  IB  f  11 
Tci  ts'ing  hwang  te  shing  heiin ,  in  112  books.  These  were  arranged 
during  the  preceding  reigns  in  succession,  and  revised  and  published 
under  the  imperial  superintendence  in  the  years  1739  and  1740.  The 
discourses  touch  upon  all  the  fundamental  themes  relating  to  the 
government,  and  are  amply  illustrated  by  precedents  drawn  from  the 
national  history. 

7.  Another  class  which  is  properly  referred  to  the  department  of 
history,  is  that  of  fl|  !£  Chuen  ke  “  Biographies.”  Such  writings  appear 
to  be  as  old  as  the  Christian  era,  and  one  at  least  now  extant,  entitled 
*  ^  m  &  Gan  tsze  c/iun  ts  ew ,  there  is  good  ground  to  believe 
existed  even  some  centuries  earlier.  This  is  a  personal  narrative 
regarding  g|  4g  Gan  Ying,  a  reputed  disciple  of  jg  -f-  Mill  Tsze,  the 
opponent  of  Mencius ;  the  author  is  unknown.  The  j||  Kob 

lee  neu  chuen,  is  a  biography  of  famous  women,  written  by  Lew  Heang 
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in  the  first  century  b.c.  It  has  a  supplement  by  a  later  and  unknown 
hand.  "Works  of  this  class  are  very  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part 
of  moderate  size. 

The  5L  -f*  jf|f  ^  K'ung  tsze  p'een  rieen  is  a  memoir  of  Confucius,  by 
j6J  if  Hoo  Tsze  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  collected  from  the  several  classical 
and  canonical  works,  the  author  having  fixed  the  years  for  the  various 
events  in  the  sage’s  life,  which  are  at  least  somewhat  problematical 
in  particular  instances. 

The  j§5  zfc  fil  Kaon  sze  chuen ,  by  fg  Hwang  Pod-meih  of  the 

Tsin  dynasty,  contains  biographies  of  96  scholars.  The  original  is  said  to 
have  had  only  72  names,  and  the  others  have  been  added  subsequently. 

The  ®  R  JJ  Ts'cen  fang  seen  keen  chuen  tsan ,  by 
gg  Yuen  Shaou  of  the  Sung,  contains  biographies  of  39  men  of  renown, 
natives  of  the  Hang-chow  region,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Chinese 
history  down  to  the  Sung  dynasty. 

The  |j  j!|l  ^  K'ing  yuen  tang  kin ,  written  in  1241,  by  an 
anonymous  author,  is  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  59  scholars, 
who  were  made  the  victims  of  an  imperial  rescript  against  literary 
associations,  issued  in  1197,  and  which  was  in  force  for  seven  years. 

The  Mf  %  -f  Tang  tsae  tsze  chuen ,  is  a  collection  of  397 
biographies  of  authors  and  authoresses,  during  the  Tang  and  succeeding 
five  dynasties,  written  by  ^  Sin  'Wan-fang,  a  foreigner  from  the 

west,  during  the  Yuen  dynasty.  The  original  work  was  long  lost  in 
China,  and  has  been  recovered  from  Japan. 

K'in  ting  tsung  sink  wdng kung 
kung  tseVi  peaou  chuen ,  in  12  books,  in  a  series  of  biographies  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  present  reigning  family  of  China, 
preceded  by  tables  of  the  succession  of  the  several  hereditary  titles. 
This  was  drawn  up  by  imperial  authority  and  published  in  1765. 

The  Yuen  ch:  aou  mtng  chin  sze  led ,  in  15  books, 

consists  of  biographical  notices  of  47  famous  ministers  during  the  Yuen, 
written  by  ^  ^  fjJ  Soo  T’een-tseo  of  that  dynasty. 

The  IJE*  4$  Ching  nan  luh,  by  Tang  Yuen-fa  of  the 

Sung,  is  a  memoir  of  ’?§  Sun  Meen,  an  officer  who  was  engaged 
in  quelling  an  insurrection  among  the  Meaou  tribes  in  the  year  1053, 
and  whose  merits  are  overlooked  in  the  Sung  history. 

The  B  ft  Ts’ an  Iwan  luh  is  a  three  months  journal  of  JE  ^ 
Fan  Cliing-ta,  during  his  journey  from  the  capital  to  ^  HI  Tsing-keang 
the  present  ^  Kwei-lin  in  Kwang-se,  on  his  appointment  to  that 
prefecture  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1172. 
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The  Jj|  ftg  M  Woo  ctiuen  lit  A  is  also  a  journal  by  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  during  a  five  months’  journey  from  Sze-ch’uen  to  Hang-chow, 
in  the  year  1177.  This  contains  the  notes  of  a  mission  of  300  priests 
to  India  in  search  of  Buddhist  relics,  being  one  of  the  few  records  of 
that  class  still  extant. 

The  A  ©  Id  shith  ke  is  a  seven  months’  journal  of  g? 

Lidi  Yew,  in  the  year  1170,  made  during  a  journey  from  Che-keang 
province  to  <H']  Kwei-chow  in  Sze-ch’uen,  on  occasion  of  his  promotion 
to  office  in  that  region. 

G 

The  jg  IS*  Se  she  ke  is  a  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  regions  on 
the  west  of  China,  written  by  m  m  Lew  Yuh  of  the  Yuen,  who 
gathered  the  account  from  the  envoy  ^  Ch’aug  Tih.  The  Chinese 
or  Mongolian  troops  having  reduced  to  subjection  some  refractory 
Mohammedan  tribes  in  that  direction  in  1258,  Ch’ang  Tih  was  charged 
with  a  commission  to  the  camp  in  the  following  year,  his  adventures 
on  the  occasion  forming  the  subject  of  the  Se  she  ke. 

The  $$  Paou  yue  lull  is  a  narrative  of  the  siege  of  g  M 

Shaou-hing  in  1359,  by  the  troops  of  the  nascent  Ming  dynasty  under 
$  %  m  Hoo  Ta-hae,  the  city  being  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of 
*jfl  it  M  Chang  Sze-ching.  This  little  work  enters  with  some 
minuteness  into  a  detail  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Ming  troops, 
facts  of  that  kind  having  been  carefully  excluded  from  all  the  authorized 
histories  of  the  Ming. 

The  ]ff  tyX  &£  HI  Tung  p'o  neen  poo  is  a  biography  of  Soo  Tung-p’o, 
the  renowned  poet  of  the  Sung,  written  by  ^  AVang  Tsung-tseih 
of  the  same  dynasty. 

The  ^  g  I®  Sling  e  min  luh,  in  fifteen  books,  by  jE£ 

Ck’ing  Min-chlng  of  the  Ming,  is  a  series  of  biographical  notices  regarding 
subjects  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  to  the  end  of  their  days  refused 
allegiance  to  the  Yuen. 

The  H  iJj  A  fil  Kwan  shan  jin  wuh  chuen ,  in  ten  books  with 
an  appendix,  by  §§  A  IS  Chang  Ta-ftih  of  the  Ming,  consists  of  biograph¬ 
ical  notices  of  upwards  of  300  men  of  note,  natives  of  Ivwan-shan 
during  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The-j^'fg?!^  Koo  hwan  luh,  in  eight  books,  by  3Elt M  ^  ang  Sze-ching, 
published  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  dynasty,  is  a  biographical 
series  of  renowned  characters  from  ancient  times  down  to  the  Ming. 

The  ¥&  $1  ^  ia  IE  Shbig  chi ciou  t'ung  she  shxh  e  ke ,  in  six 

books,  by  Maou  K’e-ling,  is  a  series  of  biographical  notices,  65  in  all, 
of  the  imperial  consorts  during  the  Ming  dynasty. 
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The  ^  Woo  yue  shun  ts'un  luh  by  ^  fa  M  ^ °°  T  lin“ 

kea,  is  a  biographical  miscellany  regarding  -§§  §§  Tseen  Leaou,  the 
prince  of  Woo  and  Yue  in  the  10th  century,  and  his  descendants,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  Ming. 

The  Jg  jpi  Shull  peih  by  ^  f|nj  P’ang  Tsun-sze,  is  a  connected 
series  of  notices  regarding  the  victims  of  the  insurrectionary  troubles 
in  Sze-ch’uen  from  the  year  1628  to  1663. 

The  ^  jfc  H  U  K'\h  hang  fill  ke ,  is  a  journal  of  a  live  months* 
residence  in  Hang-chow,  in  the  years  1308  and  1309,  by  jfft  Ko  Pe. 

The  .it  ^  H  IS  Pih  hing  jih  poo  is  the  journal  of  ^  Choo 

Tsoo-wan,  who  followed  his  friend  Jf]  J|[g  ^  Chow  Sliun-ch’ang  to  the 
capital,  and  ministered  to  his  wants  during  an  imprisonment  for  ex¬ 
tortion,  in  the  year  1626. 

The  &  m  m  U  She  lew  Pew  he,  is  a  journal  of  the  ambassador 
^  /T®  Chang  Heo-le,  who  was  sent  to  Loo-choo  in  the  year  1662, 
being  the  first  occasion  of  an  embassy  to  that  island  during  the  present 
dynasty.  A  more  recent  narrative  bearing  the  same  title  gives  the 
journal  of  ^  tfp{  Le  Ting-yuen,  who  was  sent  to  confirm  the  accession 
of  a  new  king  to  the  throne  of  Loo-choo,  in  the  year  1800. 

The  Jg.  jflj  til  Yuc  se  kk  consists  of  the  memoranda  of  |S^? 
Lfdi  Tsoo-fan,  a  literary  officer,  while  engaged  in  superintending  the 
literary  examinations  in  Kwang-se,  during  the  K’ang-he  period. 

The  Teen  lung  ke  cPing  is  the  journal  of  ^  Heu 

Tswan-tsang,  during  his  journey  from  the  district  city  of  U  P*ang- 
tsili  on  the  Y ang-tsze-keang,  to  Yiin-nan,  where  he  was  appointed 
criminal  judge.  The  journal  he  kept  on  his  return  is  also  published 
with  the  title  S  Tung  lvwdn  ke  ch'ing . 

The  Jfgj,  |f|  Luh  chozv  kung  gan  is  a  series  of  memoranda  by 

JiR  7C  Lau  Tin  g-yuen,  regarding  his  official  duties  as  district  magis¬ 
trate  of  $|£  P’ob-ning,  towards  the  close  of  last  century. 

The  ip  Shay  sze  che  mo  by  /fi  ^  Too  Tang-eld un 

is  an  account  of  the  literary  associations  at  the  close  of  the  Ming 
dynasty. 

The  ft  _h  M  Keang  shang  koo  c/iung  luh ,  is  a  narrative  of 

the  defence  of  the  city  of  Keang-yin  on  the  Yang-tsze-keang,  by 

m  &  *i  y  en  Chung-lee,  against  the  Manchu  troops  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  dynasty,  written  by  J§[  flf]  Hwang  Ming-he. 

The  gh  ^  [jg  Hung  woo  szS  rie&n  tang  P  o  luh ,  is  the 

official  record  of  the  first  examination  which  took  place  during  the  Ming 
dynasty,  for  the  highest  literary  degree,  tsin  sz6,  in  the  year  1371. 
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The  f5J  ^  Ho  chow  king  chung  lull  by  ^  Jft  Hoo 

Ping  -keen,  is  a  record  of  officers  belonging  to  the  Ho-chow  garrison,  who 
suffered  death  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  from  the  Sung  dynasty, 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  f)|  J£  ^  jg  Wet  she  poo  clung  by  ^  jfc  JH  Wan  Kwang-t’ae, 
a  work  of  last  century,  is  a  collection  of  supplementary  details  regarding 
the  families  mentioned  in  the  History  of  the  Northern  Wei  dynasty. 

The  QJ  ^  tH  it  %  Han  se  king  po  s'z'e  K  aou  by  Hoo  Ping-k’een, 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  is  a  series  of  biographical 
sketches  of  the  literary  officers  during  the  Han  dynasty. 

The  Jod  lin poo,  by  Tseaou  Yuen-lie,  an  author  of  the 

present  dynasty,  is  a  catalogue  of  scholars  who  lived  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  Han,  arranged  according  to  their  attainments  in  the  several  classics. 

The  ^  g  {|  Urh  chin  chuen ,  in  12  books,  published  by  imperial 
authority  near  the  end  of  last  century,  contains  the  biography  of  120 
ministers  of  the  Ming,  who  also  took  office  under  the  present  dynasty. 
Uniform  with  the  above  is  a  smaller  work  in  four  books,  entitled  E  ® 
Neih  chin  chuen ,  a  biography  of  21  Ming  ministers  who  submitted  to 
the  present  dynasty,  and  afterwards  rebelled. 

The  fig  $t|  ig  E  #  Mwctn  chow  ming  chin  chuen ,  in  48  books,  is 
also  an  imperial  work,  published  in  the  Keen-lung  period,  containing 
biographies  of  all  the  Manclm  ministers  of  note  up  to  that  time.  A 
counterpart  work,  under  the  title  3|  ^  g*  -fg  Han  ming  chin  chuen , 
contains  a  record  of  the  Chinese  ministers  of  the  present  dynasty. 

The  ^  ~Y  U  jf  'lift  ^  Ts'eih  shih  'Cirh  Keen  seang  tsan  is  a  pictor¬ 
ial  representation  of  Confucius  and  his  72  disciples,  with  a  brief  histor¬ 
ical  note  and  poetical  eulogium  to  each. 

The  X  CKow  jin  chuen ,  in  46  books,  was  published  in  1799 
with  the  well  known  name  of  Pjf;  7c  Yuen  Yuen  as  the  author,  though  it  is 
generally  understood  that  he  was  merely  the  patron  by  whose  liberality 
the  work  came  before  the  public.  This  is  a  series  of  biographical 
memoirs  of  the  mathematicians  of  China,  from  the  commencement 
of  history  down  to  the  end  of  last  century.  The  last  three  books  form 
an  appendix  regarding  European  astronomers,  beginning  with  Meton 
and  Aristarchus ;  among  them  we  find  the  names  of  Euclid,  Clavius, 
Newton,  and  Cassini,  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  Ricci,  Ursis,  Aleni, 
Longobardi,  Diaz,  Terrence,  Rho,  Schaal,  Verbiest,  Stumpf,  Smogo- 
lenski,  Kcegler,  Pereyra,  etc.  A  supplement  to  the  work  was  published* 
in  1840,  in  six  books,  bringing  the  memoirs  down  to  very  recent  times 
In  the  original  and  supplement,  there  are  altogether  312  memoirs. 
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The  above  notices  will  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  and  character 
of  the  works  included  in  this  class ;  besides  these  there  are  a  great 
many  Buddhist  biographies,  such  as  the  Jg  Che  yue  lull,  jfj 

Kaou  sang  chuen ,  HI  Irj  fit*  fil  Suh  kaou  sang  chuen,  etc. ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  are  supplemented  by  a  very  large  part, 
generally  exceeding  the  half  of  each  of  the  dynastic  histories,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  forms  a  very  important  section  in  Chinese  literature. 

8.  The  next  class  belonging  to  History  is  termed  She 

ch'aou,  “  Historical  Excerpta,”  and  is  of  much  more  limited  extent  than 
the  preceding.  The  name  as  that  of  a  class  is  first  found  in  the  History 
of  the  early  Sung,  and  the  example  of  Confucius  is  quoted,  who  it  is 
said  compiled  the  Shoo  king  in  100  chapters,  from  a  much  larger  and 
earlier  production  containing  3,240  chapters. 

The  -f*  ^  ^  ffp  Shih  ts'eUi  she  tsedng  tsee,  in  273  books, 
is  a  collection  of  extracts  made  by  B  JR  Leu  Tsoo-k’een  of  the 
Sung,  during  his  readings  in  the  Seventeen  Histories.  These  were 
originally  intended  for  his  private  use,  but  were  afterwards  given 
to  the  public  as  a  bookseller’s  speculation ;  which  may  account 
for  the  want  of  care  and  judgment  observable  in  many  parts  of  the 
selection. 

The  ^  ^  gg-  Koo  kin  e  yu ,  in  12  books,  by  AVang 

Ying-keoau  of  the  Ming,  is  a  selection  of  elegant  extracts  from  the 
national  history,  commencing  with  the  time  of  Yaou,  and  extending  to 
the  Yuen  dynasty. 

The  ^  She  wei ,  in  330  books,  by  J5f[  jfc  Girin  Yun-seih,  was 
published  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  dynasty.  The  general 
plan  of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Shih  ts' eih  she  tsedng  tsee , 
but  the  author  has  introduced  several  modifications. 

The  Z1  “f*  —  3C  §4'-  Urh  shih  yih  she  wan  cti aou  is  an  extensive 
collection  of  choice  pieces  of  literature,  selected  from  the  Twenty-one 
histories  by  ^  j£  pj  Tae  Chlng-yay,  and  published  near  the  end  of  the 
Ming  dynasty.  Another  work  named  the  ^  -f-  H  jj*  Urh  shih 

Urh  shit  wan  cli aou  “  Literary  Extracts  from  the  Twenty-two  Histories,” 
published  during  the  present  dynasty,  by  5&C  Ch’ang  Gan,  is  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  preceding,  but  of  much  less  extent,  each  extract 
having  a  note  by  the  author  appended.  The  Ming  history  is  included 
in  this,  being  extra  from  the  former. 

The  H  Tsin  led  is  a  selection  from  the  History  of  the  Tsin, 

which  appeared  in  1834,  in  ten  books,  by  Jf]  jjlf  Chow  Tse,  with  an 
occasional  commentary  by  the  compiler. 
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9.  The  next  class  of  History  is  termed  i|£  jig,  Tsae  ke  “  Contempo¬ 
rary  Records/’  and  consists  of  the  annals  of  various  independent  states 
existing  in  proximity  with  the  imperial  dynasty  of  China.  The  first  use 
of  this  designation  appears  as  the  title  of  a  work  by  Pan  Koo,  which  is 
now  lost ;  and  the  earliest  application  extant  is  the  title  of  the  last 
section  of  the  Tsin  shoo ,  which  contains  the  records  of  the  sixteen 
nations  existing  at  that  period,  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  central 
authority. 

The  oldest  work  of  this  class  is  the  @  ^  Woo  ymc  ctiun 
ts'ew,  in  ten  books,  by  ^  Chaou  Ye  of  the  Han,  and  contains  the 
history  of  the  small  states  of  Woo  and  Yue,  extending  from  the  12th  to 
the  5th  century  b.C. 


The  “f"  7^  @  ^  Shih  Itih  kwo  ctiun  ts' ew,  is  a  history  of 
sixteen  dynasties  which  existed  independent  of  the  central  imperial 
government,  contemporaneously  with  the  Tsin  and  Sung.  The  names 
of  these  states  are  the  Former  Chaou,  After  Chaou,  Former  Yen, 
Former  Tsin,  After  Yen,  After  Tsin,  Southern  Yen,  Hea,  Former 
Leang,  Shuh,  After  Leang,  Western  Tsin,  Southern  Leang,  Western 
Leang,  Northern  Leang,  and  Northern  Yen.  The  original  work  of  this 
name  in  102  books,  was  written  by  $§  Ts’uy  Hung  of  the 
Northern  Wei.  This  was  lost  for  several  centuries,  when  suddenly  a 
work  of  the  same  name  made  its  appearance  during  the  Ming,  professing 


to  be  that  of  Hung.  The  authorship  was  afterwards  traced  to  J||  ^  gn; 
T’oo  K'eaou-sun,  but  the  execution  shews  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
cases  of  literary  fraud  on  record.  There  is  internal  evidence,  however, 
of  the  deception,  which  critical  acumen  has  discovered ;  and  this  shews 
the  extreme  difficulty  if  not  impossibility  of  passing  successfully  with 
any  forgery  of  the  kind.  Previous  to  this  an  attempt  had  been  made 
by  some  unknown  hand  to  impose  similar  work  on  the  public,  but 
the  discrepancies  are  so  numerous  and  conspicuous  that  few  if  any  were 
led  astray  by  it.  It  is  still  extant,  but  less  known  than  the  other. 

The  Man  shoo ,  in  ten  books,  is  a  historical  and  descriptive 

account  of  Lilli-chaou,  a  region  in  the  present  Yuu-nan  Province, 

inhabited  by  wild  mountain  tribes,  written  by  ^  ^  Fan  Ch’o  of  the 
Tang,  while  he  was  in  the  service  of  a  high  military  officer  in  the  south¬ 
west  part  of  the  empire. 

The  |5j  5j|  4  Teaou  ke  leih  fan ,  an  anonymous  production 
which  appeared  early  in  the  Sung,  is  a  collection  of  traditional  details 
regarding  the  Southern  Tang,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
a  scholar  named  She,  formerly  a  subject  of  that  dynasty. 


CONTEMPORARY  RECORDS. 
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The  If  ill  Keang  nan  yay  she ,  in  ten  books,  by  fig  Lung 

Kwan  of  the  Sung,  contains  a  record  of  affairs  during  the  Southern 
Tang,  written  after  the  manner  of  the  dynastic  histories.  There  were 
originally  20  books,  but  the  greater  part  has  been  long  lost. 

The  jX  Keang  peaou  che  is  a  small  work  by  -g  Clding 

Wan-paou  of  the  Sung,  intended  to  supply  historical  details  omitted  in 
other  works,  regarding  the  Southern  Tang  dynasty. 

The  ft  ^  Keang  nan  yfi  tsae  is  an  anonymous  work  on  the 

history  of  the  Southern  Tang,  published  during  the  Sung,  supplement¬ 
ary  to  the  works  of  six  preceding  authors. 

The  g  San  tsoo  sin  Ink  by  fjtj!  Chow  Yu-eld ung  of 

the  Sung,  is  a  narrative  of  three  chieftains  who  set  themselves  up  in 
succession  as  princes  of  Tsoo,  during  the  10th  century.  These  were 
«  Wt  Ma  Y  in,  who  established  himself  at  -g  fj;  Cldaug-sha,  the  present 
capital  of  Hod-nan  ;  J§]  ^  Chow  Hing-fung  at  |§|  Moo-ling,  and 

^  J§i.  Kaou  Ke-hing  at  ft  (§|  Keang-ling. 

The  IVoo  kwo  koo  sze ,  by  an  anonymous  author  at  the 

commencement  of  the  Sung,  is  a  narrative  regarding  the  five  small 
states  of  Moo,  Southern  Tang,  Shuh,  Southern  Han,  and  Min,  after  the 


close  of  the  Tang. 

© 

The  Nan  ?  a ng  shoo,  in  18  books,  by  Luh  Yew  of  the  Sung,  is 

a  history  of  the  Southern  Tang  dynasty.  A  supplementary  volume  by  jgg 
Is’eih  Kwang  of  the  Yuen,  gives  the  pronunciation  and  elucidation  of  un¬ 
common  terms  in  the  original  work.  A  history  of  this  dynasty  in  80  books 
had  been  written  at  an  earlier  period  with  the  same  title,  by  J||  ^  Ma  Ling, 
but  it  is  less  known,  and  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  Luh  Y£w. 

rlhe  5c  ^  Gan  nan  che  led  in  19  books,  is  a  narrative 

account  of  Annum,  by  jfi]  Le  Tsih,  a  native  of  that  country,  who 
sought  refuge  in  China,  after  having  been  party  to  the  surrender  of  a 
city  to  the  Chinese  troops,  during  the  reign  of  Kubla  Khan,  the  first 


Mongolian  emperor  of  China. 

The  -f*  ®  ^  ik  Shih  kwo  ch'  un  Is'ezi in  114  books,  by  g 

Woo  Jin-chin,  a  scholar  of  the  17th  century,  is  a  history  of  ten  small 
states  which  existed  between  the  time  of  Tang  and  Sung  dynasties ;  i.e., 
the  Y  oo,  Southern  Tang,  Former  Shuh,  After  Shuh,  Southern  Han, 
Tsoo,  \\  oo-yue,  Min,  King,  and  Northern  Han. 

The  Si  IBS’  Yue  she  led ,  a  short  historical  account  of  Annum,  by 
a  native  of  that  country,  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
gives  an  outline  of  Annamese  annals  from  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era  down  to  the  14th  century. 
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The  |)J  ft  £  ft  Ch'  cion  seen  she  led  in  six  books,  is  a  historical 
record  of  Korea  in  the  annal  form,  written  by  a  native  of  Korea  towards 
the  close  of  the  Ming. 

The  jli  ppE  Tsin  she  siting  is  a  short  historical  record  of  the 
Tsin  state  in  the  7th  century  b.  c.  ;  and  the  ;§§  ^  tip  4X  Tsoo  she 
f  aott  with  is  a  collection  of  memoranda  regarding  the  Tsoo  state  at 
a  little  later  date.  The  author  of  these  two  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  is  generally  believed  to  be  ^  jj[)  Woo  K’ew-yen,  a  writer  of  the 
14th  century. 

The  g)  ^  Shih  luh  kwo  neen  pectoii  by  jjg  f§K  'W  Chang 

Yu-tsang  of  the  present  dynasty,  is  a  chronological  table  of  the  sixteen 
states  contemporary  with  the  Tsin  dynasty,  and  is  intended  to  supply 
a  deficiency  in  the  Shih  luh  kwo  clCun  ts'ew. 

The  J|  ^  /f‘S  ffi  Hwang  cii>  a  ou  woo  kung  ke  shing  by  Jg  j| 
Chauo  Yih,  is  a  narrative  of  the  contests  of  the  present  dynasty  with 
the  neighbouring  insubordinate  states,  including  the  several  insurgent 
chiefs  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Manchu  rule ;  and  extending  also  to  the  regions  of  Kashgar,  Kinchuen, 
Burmali,  etc. 

10.  Books  on  periodical  seasons  form  another  class  in  the  History 
division,  under  the  designation  ^  She  ling ,  “  Chronography.”  The 
importance  of  carefully  noting  the  seasons  is  a  subject  which  would 
naturally  press  itself  upon  any  people  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their 
history.  We  are  not  surprised  therefore  to  find  several  distinct  notices 
of  such  topics  in  the  oldest  historical  work  the  Chinese  possess,  the  Shoo 
king ;  and  in  another  of  the  classics,  the  Le  ke ,  there  is  a  chapter 
entirely  devoted  to  the  subject,  entitled  H  'fr  Yue  ling .  The  Hed  seaou 
citing  noticed  above  in  the  4tli  class  under  the  Classic  division,  is  a  fragment 
of  the  same  character.  Books  of  this  kind,  however,  are  not  numerous. 

The  Jff  |2,  Suy  she  kwctng  ke  is  a  work  of  the  Sung,  by  £§[ 

gg,  Clfiin  Yuen-tsing,  iu  which  the  natural  indications  of  the  months 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  peculiar  duties  attendant  on  each,  are 
detailed  from  ancient  authorities. 

The  [jg  ®  M  M  Sze  she  k'  e  how  tseih  keab ,  written  by 

Le  T’ae,  in  the  year  1425,  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  preceding, 
being  also  a  collection  of  notes  from  old  and  standard  works. 

The  ®  ^  TV  eih  shih  tirli  how  ki  aou  by  iff  fn  ^  Tsaou 

Jin-hoo  of  last  century,  is  an  investigation  and  comparison  of  natural 
observations  as  found  in  ancient  records,  for  every  five  days  through¬ 
out  the  year. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
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The  ^  fa  |{j§  Yue  ling  suy  peen  in  21  books,  is  a  compilation 
of  historical  memoranda  for  every  day  in  the  year,  by  fH  Ts^n 

Kea-moo  of  the  present  century. 

11.  The  general  term  ftji,  Jjg  T' e  le  includes  works  on  Geography 
and  Topography,  but  the  latter  term  is  the  more  applicable  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  treatises  included  in  this  class.  The  principal  geo¬ 
graphical  indications  in  the  Shoo  king  are  found  in  the  ^  Jf'  Yu  kung 
chapter,  which  is  doubtless  the  earliest  existing  record  of  the  kind ; 
although  the  |Jj  S  Shan  hae  king ,  “Hill  and  river  classic,”  claims 
nearly  an  equal  antiquity.  This  latter  geographical  compilation  has 
long  been  looked  upon  with  distrust ;  but  some  scholars  of  great  ability 
have  recently  investigated  its  contents,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Chow  dynasty,  and  probably  of  a  date  even 
anterior  to  that  period.  It  professes  to  give  a  descriptive  account  of 
charts  engraved  on  nine  vases  belonging  to  the  Great  Yu,  who  caused 
them  to  be  executed  after  he  had  drained  off  the  waters  of  the  flood. 
According  to  the  Chow  Ritual,  a  staff  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
officers  was  maintained  in  the  geographical  department  of  the  public 
service,  under  the  title  -jj  ft  Chih  fang  she ,  during  that  dynasty  ; 
which  would  imply  at  least  that  some  considerable  share  of  attention 
was  paid  to  the  work  at  that  time. 

Some  works  included  under  this  head  are  confined  to  topographical 
particulars  regarding  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  imperial  residence. 
Such  is  the  H  f®  i|[  ®  San  fob  hwang  fob ,  which  gives  a  description  of 
the  public  buildiugs  in  ^  Clflang-gan,  the  ancient  metropolis  during 
the  Han.  Another  of  the  same  character  is  the  ^  Kin  peen  by 
3E  it  SB  Wang  Sze-teen  of  the  YTien,  containing  a  detail  of  the  imperial 
residences,  during  the  preceding  succession  of  dynasties. 

The  series  of  topographical  writings  in  China  are  probably  un¬ 
rivalled  in  any  nation  for  extent  and  systematic  comprehensiveness. 
Leaving  out  of  question  the  section  devoted  to  Geography  in  the  several 
dynastic  histories,  separate  works  arfe  found  regarding  every  part  of  the 
empire.  At  the  head  of  these  may  by  placed  the  Y# 

Is’ing  yxh  fung  che ,  in  500  books,  which  is  a  Geography  of  the  whole 
empire,  first  published  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  under  direct 
imperial  patronage.  This  takes  up  the  various  provinces  seriatim, 
giving  under  each  an  account  of  the  astrological  division,  limits,  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  country,  officers,  population,  taxes,  and  renowned 
statesmen.  Under  each  prefecture  and  department  is  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  various  districts ;  giving  in  addition  to  the  above,  the 
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cities,  educational  institutes,  hills  and  rivers,  antiquities,  passes,  bridges, 
defences,  tombs,  temples,  men  of  note,  travellers,  female  worthies, 
religious  devotees,  and  productions  of  the  soil.  At  the  end,  a  large 
portion  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  extra-frontier  dependencies 
aud  tributary  states.  Besides  the  above  general  compilation  there  are 
separate  topographical  accounts  under  the  name  of  ^  che,  for  each 
sang  “  province,”  every  foo  “  prefecture,”  and  choiv  “  department,” 
almost  every  keen  “  district,”  and  in  many  cases,  of  small  towns 
included  in  the  district.  For  instance,  we  have  the  {T  ^  ®  ^  Keang 
ndn  tyung  che  for  the  province  of  Iveang-nan,  >|&  it  Sung  kecing 

fob  che  for  the  prefecture  of  Sung-keang  in  that  province,  b  jg% 
Shdng  hae  hekn  che  for  the  district  of  Shanghai  in  Sung-keang  pre¬ 
fecture,  and  f|  ^  Lfing  hwa  che  for  the  small  town  of  Lung- 
hwa,  about  live  miles  from  the  city  of  Shanghai,  and  included  in  the 
same  district. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  this  class  is  the  ^  gj*  T' ae  ping 

hwdn  yu  ke,  in  193  books,  by  jjy  Lo  She,  published  during  the  period 
T’ae-ping  hing-kwo  (976 — 983),  giving  a  general  statistical  and  descrip¬ 
tive  view  of  the  empire. 

The  ^  Ndn  k'e  che ,  in  64  books,  compiled  under  the  super¬ 

intendence  of  |§f]  X  Wan-jin  Tseuen,  about  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century,  is  a  topography  of  the  present  Keang-nan  region,  being 
at  that  time  the  immediate  domain  of  Nanking,  the  imperial  capital. 

The  0  f  §  Pfl  Jih  k'  ew  wan ,  in  40  books,  by  ^  ^  Choo 

E-tsun,  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  is  archaeo¬ 
logical  and  historical  description  of  the  imperial  precincts  in  Peking 
and  the  immediate  dependencies.  An  extensive  investigation  of  the 
various  matters  in  the  work  was  undertaken,  in  compliance  with  an 
imperial  order,  in  1774,  and  published  with  the  title  ^  ^  0  T  H  ISI 
KHn  ting  jiJi  hed  k'ew  wan  k'aou,  in  120  books. 

The  ^  gg  'M  ^  K'in  ting  mwan  chow  ynen  lew  k'abu , 
in  20  books,  consists  of  researches  into  the  history,  antiquities,  and 
geographical  details  regarding  the  Manchu  nation,  drawn  up  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  an  imperial  mandate  about  the  year  1777. 

The  ^  Jj|  Shing  king  f  ung  che  is  a  topographical  account 
of  the  metropolitan  province  of  Shing-king  in  Manchuria,  the  ancestral 
burying  place  of  the  reigning  imperial  family.  The  original  edition 
was  in  32  books.  A  later  publication  in  48  books  by  3E  M  Wang  Ho, 
was  issued  in  1736.  A  much  enlarged  edition  in  120  books  was 
published  bv  imperial  authority  in  1779. 
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The  vjjf  iX  jfi  Che  keang  fung  die ,  “  Topography  of  Che-keang, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  class  as  to  its  plan  of  arrangement  and 
general  treatment  of  subjects.  The  original  work  of  this  name,  in 
72  books,  was  written  by  [fift  jjfc  See  Ying-k’e,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  16th  century.  A  revision  of  this  by  If®  Chaou  Sze- 

liu,  in  50  books,  appeared  in  1684.  This  was  again  revised  and 
augmented  by  ^  Jlj  Ke  Tsang-yun  and  others,  whose  work  was 
completed  in  1736. 

The  gj  L'ing  haeyu  /’  od  by  $(c  |ff  Yaou  Yu,  published  about 

the  middle  of  the  I6tli  century,  is  a  descriptive  account  of  Kwang-tung 
province,  illustrated  by  separate  maps  of  the  whole  province  and  each 
of  the  ten  prefectures,  with  an  additional  one  giving  the  author’s  idea 
of  the  position  of  the  various  nations  which  held  commercial  relations 
with  the  city  of  Canton  in  former  times,  where  the  several  maritime 
kingdoms  of  western  Asia  are  represented  as  occupying  a  very  insignif¬ 
icant  amount  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  .comparison  with  one  province  of 
the  celestial  empire.  Arabia,  Bengal,  Siam,  and  several  other  continental 
countries  appear  as  small  islands,  and  transposed  without  regard  to 
their  true  geographical  positions.  The  first  edition  of  the  J|  )f[  ^jf 
Kwang  tung  Vung  che ,  “  Topography  of  Kwang-tung,”  was  completed 
in  1683,  and  the  later  work  of  the  same  name  was  compiled  in  1731, 
by  ffcR  3£  Ho  Yuh-lin  and  others ;  having  accomplished  the  work  in 
less  than  a  year,  it  is  consequently  marked  by  many  imperfections, 
which  less  haste  would  probably  have  enabled  them  to  avoid.  It  has 
a  short  description  of  foreign  nations  at  the  end.  The  work  was 
thoroughly  revised  by  a  commission  under  the  direction  of  Yuen  Yuen 
and  published  in  1822  in  334  books.  The  blocks  of  this  edition  having 
been  burnt  during  the  troubles  in  1857,  a  new  and  revised  edition  was 
issued  in  1864. 

The  I#]  Jj£(  jE  Hot  kivang  fung  die ,  in  120  books,  is  a  topograph¬ 
ical  description  of  the  two  provinces  of  Hoo-plh  and  Hoo-nan,  under 
the  general  name  of  Hoo-kwang,  compiled  by  ££  Mae-ch’oo  and 
others  in  1733.  A  topography  of  this  province,  under  the  same  title 
was  written  in  the  Ming  dynasty,  by  ^  AYef  Shang.  Another 
compilation  was  issued  in  1684.  The  present  is  fuller  than  the  earlier 
works ;  but  being  written  at  YYo-ch’ang,  the  capital  of  Hoo-pih,  the 
attention  of  the  compilers  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  that  province, 
and  the  details  regarding  Hoo-nan  are  less  complete. 

The  J8  |fj  yftn  nan  fung  die ,  “  Topography  of  Yun-nan,” 

first  made  its  appearance  in  1691,  in  17  books ;  a  more  recent  and 
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improved  edition  in  30  books,  by  ^  Go-urh-t’ae  and  others,  was 

concluded  in  1729.  A  considerable  section  is  occupied  with  the  foreign 
tribes  formerly  inhabiting  that  region. 

The  Che  ching  kin  ling  sin  che ,  in  15  books, 

written  by  jjg  ££  Chang  Heuen  during  the  Che-ching  period  (1341- 
1367),  is  a  description  of  Xan-king,  compiled  from  the  works  of  the 
preceding  authors  of  the  time  of  the  Sung.  Later  topographies  were 
published  during  the  Ming.  In  1667,  a  revision  was  completed  by  [5j[ 
^  |fj  Ch’in  K’ae-yu ;  and  the  latest  edition  that  has  appeared  is  the 
QC  Iff  Keang  ning  job  che ,  in  56  books,  from  the  hand  of 
Yaou  Xae  in  1811. 

The  ^  Woo  k'  eun  che  in  50  books,  by  Fan  Ching- ta  of  the 

Sung,  is  a  topographical  account  of  the  present  Soo-chow  region  in 
Keang-nan,  and  one  of  the  earliest  types  of  the  present  fob  che.  It 
was  not  published  till  several  years  after  the  author’s  death,  and  has 
got  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  notes  of  subsequent  editors.  The 
next  topography  of  this  region  was  the  jjjfc  JJf  ;=g  Soo  chow  fob 
che  by  jj|  Loo  Heung,  written  during  the  Ming,  and  a  later  work 
of  the  same  dynasty  H:  Mrang  Gaou,  in  60  books,  was  entitled 
the  ^  ^  Koo  soo  che.  Revisions  of  the  same  appeared  in  1691 
and  1748;  and  the  most  modern  edition  was  published  in  1824,  with 
the  signature  of  ^  ^jc  Sung  Joo-lin,  is  150  books,  under  the  title 
Soo  chow  fob  che. 

The  Ydng  chow  fob  che ,  u  Topography  of  Yang-chow 

prefecture/’  in  40  books,  bv  ^  ^  — -  Yin  Hwuy-ylh,  was  completed  in 
1733,  having  been  preceded  by  an  earlier  edition  in  1685,  which  was 
also  a  revision  of  a  still  earlier  work,  which  had  passed  through  more 
than  one  edition  during  the  Ming  dynasty.  It  is  illustrated  by  22 
plates,  which  now  assume  a  new  interest  since  the  city  has  been  laid  in 
ruins  bv  the  insurgents. 

The  JS,  %  Iff  Fung  ydng  fob  che,  “  Topography  of  Fung-yang 
prefecture,”  in  40  books,  was  drawn  up  by  f||  Kang  Ke-che,  and 
completed  in  the  year  1685.  It  enters  with  a  good  deal  of  minuteness 
into  the  antiquities  of  that  region. 

The  m  K  Iff  Chin  keang  fob  che ,  “  Topography  of  Chin-keang 
prefecture,”  in  55  books,  was  compiled  by  ^  Choo  Lin,  in  1750. 

There  were  four  or  five  topographies  of  this  region  anterior  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  earliest  of  which  is  dated  as  far  back  as  the  13th  century. 

The  ^  jH’l  ^  Hwuy  chow  fob  che ,  “  Topography  of  Hwuy-chow 
prefecture,’’  in  18  books,  was  compiled  by  jg  yf  Chaou  Keih-sze,  in 
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1699.  Topographies  of  the  same  region  under  the  name  of  fgj  Sin-gan, 
had  already  been  written  during  the  Sung,  Yuen,  and  Ming  dynasties. 

The  ^  ‘JH  *  CJi'e  chow  foo  che ,  “  Topography  of  Ch7e-chow  pre¬ 
fecture/7  in  58  books,  was  compiled  by  I®  Chang  Sze-fan,  in  1779. 

The  first  topography  of  this  region  appeared  in  the  Sung ;  three  revisions 
took  place  at  different  periods  during  the  Ming ;  a  later  edition  was 
issued  in  1673,  and  another  in  1711,  which  was  followed  by  the  present. 

The  m  mb  0  m  &  Yen  yew  sze  ming  che ,  in  17  books,  written  by 
^  Yuen  Ke5,  in  the  year  1320,  is  a  topography  of  Sze-ming,  an  old 
name  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Xingpo.  Three  books  of  the  original 
are  now  lost.  The  nucleus  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^  pH  [jjj  S 
Keen  tabu  foo  king  and  jf  IZ9  Fjf]  ^  Paou  Ping  sze  ming  che ,  both 
written  during  the  Sung  dynasty.  After  a  series  of  revisions  and  aug¬ 
mentations  during  the  Ming,  and  one  in  1673,  the  work  expanded  to 
the  present  King  po  fob  che ,  in  36  books,  which  was  drawn 

up  by  Tsaou  Ping-jin,  in  the  year  1730. 

The  3E  it  M  Che  yuen  kea  ho  che ,  in  32  books,  by  ^ 

Seu  Shih,  published  during  the  period  Che-yuen  (1264-1294),  is  a 
topography  of  the  present  prefecture  of  Kea-liing  in  Che-keang,  which 
then  included  the  district  of  Hwa-ting,  now  pertaining  to  Sung-keang. 
It  is  commended  by  scholars  as  a  work  of  research. 

The  ^  ;H'|  If.f  Hod  chow  fob  che ,  “  Topography  of  Hoo-chow 
prefecture/7  in  48  books,  is  the  work  of  ^  IK  Hoo  Ch7ing-m6w,  who 
completed  it  in  1739  ;  but  it  was  revised  and  enlarged  19  years  later  by 
Le  T7ang.  Previous  editions  had  been  published  during  the 
Ming,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  dynasty. 

The  U  Tcl&  loan  fob  che  is  a  topography  of  the  portion 

of  the  island  of  Formosa  belonging  to  the  Chinese  empire.  The  first 
edition  by  jgj  jit  Kaou  Kung-keen  was  finished  in  1694,  not  many 
years  after  the  territory  had  been  subjected;  a  second  appeared  in  1741, 
by  fij  B,  M  Lew  Leang-peih,  in  20  books.  The  most  recent  edition 
is  by  f;  Liili  Slnh-ts’eih,  a  Manchu,  and  Fan  Heen,  in  25 

books,  having  been  completed  in  1747.  Besides  the  usual  statistical 
details,  it  contains  an  account  of  -the  various  races  who  have  inhabited 
the  island  from  ancient  times  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  i[  jz  It  ‘>H  &  Chili  le  f  ae  ts’ang  chow  che ,  “  Topography 
of  T’ae-ts’ang  department/7  in  65  books,  was  compiled  by  Wang 

Ch’dng  and  others,  in  the  year  1803.  A  topography  of  this  region  was 
completed  in  1642,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  precursor 
of  the  present  one. 
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Many  of  the  district  topographies  began  to  be  written  at  an  early 
date,  and  we  frequently  find  a  succession  of  editions,  gradually  enlarging 
till  they  become  several-fold  the  size  of  the  first  issue.  Thus  the 
earliest  edition  of  the  $R£  ^  ^  TVod  sei/i  keen  che ,  “  Topography  of 
Woo-seih/7  is  in  four  books,  and  dated  1296.  Another  edition  during 
the  Yuen  is  in  28  books.  Three  successive  enlarged  revisions  took  place 
during  the  Ming;  and  the  edition  of  1689,  by  ^  ^  |f  Seu  Yimg-yen, 
is  increased  to  the  size  of  42  books. 

The  iX  PS  IS  Keang  yin  keen  che ,  “  Topography  of  Keang-yin 
district/7  in  the  prefecture  of  (  hang-chow,  in  its  present  form  one  of 
the  most  recent,  also  possesses  one  of  the  most  extensive  pedigrees  of 
its  class.  The  earliest  topographical  description  of  this  locality,  which 
lies  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Yang-tsze-keang,  is  dated  1194. 
Another  appeared  in  1230,  and  a  revision  of  the  same  in  1286.  This 
was  again  revised  in  1376.  The  place  was  first  designated  a  been,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  when  the  first  keen  che  was 
published  in  1391.  This  was  republished  with  additions  in  1408.  A 
new  compilation  appeared  in  1498.  This  was  reedited  in  1510,  and 
again  revised  and  published  in  1548.  The  next  issue  was  in  1619. 
This  last  was  revised  in  1640.  The  first  revision  during  the  present 
dynasty  appeared  in  1683.  ¥e  find  another  edition  in  1744;  and  this 
followed  by  one  in  1789.  Parts  of  nearly  all  these  several  editions  are 
still  extant,  though  the  greater  portions  of  some  of  them  are  lost.  The 
most  recent  issue  is  a  compilation  in  28  books,  by  ^  ^  :$t  Le  Cliaou- 
lo,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1840. 

The  g  f  B  R  ^  Kwan  sin  leang  he  hi  che ,  in  41  books,  is  a 
topography  of  the  two  districts  of  Kwan-shan  and  Sin-yang,  in  the 
prefecture  of  Soo-chow.  These  originally  constituted  one  district  under 
the  name  of  Kwan-shan,  but  were  divided  in  1725.  A  joint  topography 
of  the  two  cities  was  published  in  1750,  and  the  present  revision  was 
completed  in  1825,  by  ^  ta  £  Shili  Wan-yuh. 

The  ^  j§Ji  Loo  h  'een  che ,  in  30  books,  is  a  topography  of  the  district 
of  Loo,  in  the  prefecture  of  Sung-keang,  drawn  up  by  Hf  Seay  T7ing- 

tung  in  1788,  upon  the  nucleus  of  an  earlier  work  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  not  many  years  after  the  district  was  established. 

The  ^  ES  M  Ndn  hwuy  keen  che  “  Topography  of  Yan-hwuy 
district/7  in  the  prefecture  of  Sung-keang,  was  first  written  in  1730, 
being  four  years  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  district.  The  last 
revision,  by  Woo  Sang-k7in  and  others,  appeared  in  1793, 

in  15  books. 
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The  $  J  gj  Fling  keen  keen  che ,  “  Topography  of  Fuugheen 
district,”  in  the  prefecture  of  Sungkeang,  was  written  in  1758,  in  ten 
books,  by  j$f[  jfg  Ch’in  Tsoo-fan,  about  32  years  after  the  district 
was  first  established. 

The  ^  M  Ts'ing  poo  keen  che ,  “  Topography  of  Ts’ingpoo 
district,”  in  the  prefecture  of  Sungkeang,  was  first  written  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  was  revised  and  republished 
in  40  books,  by  Wang  Ch’ang,  in  1788. 

The  jjjj  Woo  hod  heen  che ,  “  Topography  of  Woohoo 

district,”  in  the  prefecture  of  T’aeping,  and  province  of  Ganhwuy, 
dates  back  as  far  as  the  Sung ;  from  which  down  to  the  present  dynasty, 
there  were  probably  several  successive  editions,  which  have  now  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  earliest  one  extant  was  published  in  1673 ;  the  next 
revision  was  completed  in  1754.  The  present  edition  was  published  in 
1807,  in  24  books,  having  been  revised  by  fj|  Lcang  K’e-jang  and 

others.  A  future  edition  will  have  a  sad  tale  to  tell  of  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  T’aeping  insurgents. 

The  jfjfg  jjg  lg§  Tsing  tih  heen  che ,  u  Topography  of  Tsingtih 
district,”  in  the  prefecture  of  Ningkwo,  is  a  work  that  has  passed 
through  a  goodly  number  of'  editions.  The  earliest  topography  of  this 
region,  though  under  a  different  name,  was  published  during  the  Sung 
dynasty ;  other  editions  appeared  successively  at  the  beginning  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  15tli  century.  The  next  was  dated  1598  ; 
the  earliest  edition  now  extant  is  that  of  1656,  and  the  succeeding  one  is 
1754.  The  latest  edition,  in  ten  books,  was  compiled  by  Jg  ®  Chaou 


Leaug-shoo,  in  1808. 

The  IS  H  iH*|  HI  ;£  Td  tih  dicing  kwo  chow  loo  che ,  in  seven 
books,  written  by  $§  @  Fung  Full-king  and  others,  and  completed 
in  the  year  1298,  is  a  topographical  description  of  the  present  Tinghae, 
on  the  island  of  Chusan,  near  Ningpo.  The  work  originally  had  three 
maps;  hence  the  name  of  loo  che  u  Maps  and  description,”  this  being  the 
first  work  to  which  that  description  was  applied.  The  maps  are  now 
lost.  This  chow  was  changed  into  a  heen  in  the  year  1369,  and  nearly- 
a  century  and  a  half  later  the  ^  @3  H  7g  Ch’ang  kwo  heen  che  was 
published,  a  revision  of  which  appeared  in  1569.  The  name  was 
changed  to  Tinghae  in  1686,  and  the  first  %  ;g  Ting  hae  heen 

che  was  published  in  1694.  A  more  recent  issue  was  compiled  in  1715, 
by  pi  »Jg  Mew  Suv,  in  eight  books. 

The  3s  $$  $$  ;g  Ping  hod  heen  che ,  “  Topography  of  Pinghoo 
district,”  in  the  prefecture  of  Keahing,  was  first  published  in  1563  ; 
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another  edition  was  issued  in  1627.  The  next  revision  appeared  in 
1688,  and  a  later  publication  from  the  hand  of  Jfj  [g  Kaou  Kwo-ying 
was  completed  in  1745,  in  ten  books. 

The  HI)  jg  Yin  keen  che,  u  Topography  of  Yin  district/’  in  Ningpo 
prefecture,  was  written  first  in  1 686  ;  and  a  new  edition  by  Vt 

Tseen  Ta-hin,  appeared  in  1788,  in  30  books. 
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Yung  dang  keen  che ,  “  Topography  of  Yungk’ang 
district,”  in  the  prefecture  of  Kinhwa,  has  had  a  great  deal  of  labour 
bestowed  on  it,  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  The 
records  of  the  immediate  locality  date  back  as  far  as  the  Sung  and 
Yuen  dynasties;  but  the  first  work  with  the  above  title  is  dated 
1524,  a  part  only  of  which  is  now  extant;  the  next  issue  was  in 
1581  ;  a  revision  took  place  in  1672  ;  the  next  edition  appeared  in  1698, 
the  blocks  of  the  previous  issue  having  been  burnt  in  the  interim. 
The  latest  revision,  in  12  books,  was  completed  in  1837,  by  Jj£  jT  |§| 
Leaou  Chung-ke. 


The 


m 


iUi' 


Tsin  yun  keen  che ,  u  Topography  of  Tsinyun 
district,”  in  the  prefecture  of  Ch’oochow,  was  written  in  the  year  1767, 


but  the  original  blocks  were  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  1800,  and  the  next 
edition,  in  18  books,  was  drawn  up  by  j$;  gjj  T’ang  Ching-lee,  in  1849. 

The  earliest  editions  of  the  ill  Hi  Yuh  shan  keen  che  “  To¬ 
pography  of  Yuhshan  district,”  in  Kwangsin  prefecture,  appear  to 
have  been  published  during  the  15th,  16th,  and  17tli  centuries.  Very 
little  of  these  has  survived  to  the  present  time,  the  oldest  edition  extant 
having  been  compiled  in  the  year  1670 ;  a  supplement  to  the  same 
was  written  in  1783;  after  which  the  only  edition  issued  was  in  1823, 
by  jK;  -X  bp  ^  oo  Tsze-shaou,  in  32  books.  Since  this  last  was  written, 
the  district  has  been  grievously  distressed  by  the  present  insurrection¬ 
ary  struggle. 

The  original  ^  {Jj;  Woo  heen  che ,  “  Topography  of  Woo  district,” 
in  the  prefecture  of  Soochow,  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the 
year  1529.  A  later  edition,  in  54  books,  was  completed  in  1642,  by 


^  Hi  Jb-bn. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  fa)  jg  Keu  yhng  heen  che  “  To¬ 

pography  of  Keuyung  district,”  in  the  prefecture  of  Keangning, 
appeared  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  next  was  published 
in  1603.  This  was  revised  and  augmented  in  1656;  from  which  time 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  revision,  till  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  when  a  new  edition  was  issued  by  ^  Tsaou  Shih- 

seen,  in  ten  books. 
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The 
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E  citing  keen  che  “  Topography  of  Ecliing  district,” 
in  the  prefecture  of  Yangchow,  is  a  history  of  considerable  antiquity. 
There  is  a  topography  of  the  region  dating  from  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  under  the  name  of  the  Ml  >H*l  ^  Chin  chow  che.  Another  with 
the  same  title  was  published  about  the  middle  of  the  ]  3th  century.  The 
name  was  changed  to  -fU  ML  Echin  in  1369,  and  the  first  record  under 
this  title  appeared  soon  after.  The  name  was  given  as  |§g  Lwan- 
keang,  in  the  next  topography ;  which  was  published  at  the  begiuning 
of  the  16th  century.  The  name  Echin  was  again  resumed  in  the 
following  issue,  in  1539.  A  revision  of  this  took  place  in  1567.  The 
next  was  iu  1639.  A  reconstruction  of  the  work  was  completed  in  1668; 
and  a  further  revision  in  1693.  A  more  recent  edition  was  issued  in 
1718,  by  [££*  g[jj  Luk  Sze,  in  22  books.  A  supplement  was  published 


in  1723,  by  |g  ^  jjg  Yen  He-yuen,  entitled  fjj  Ht  S  H  E  citing  heen 
suh  che ,  in  ten  books,  the  character  M.  chin  being  changed  to  |gj[  citing , 
in  consequence  of  the  former  being  part  of  the  emperor’s  private  name. 

The  jg.  Lo  yang  heen  che  “  Topography  of  Loyang  district,” 

in  the  prefecture  of  Honan,  is  a  record  of  high  historical  interest,  this 
having  been  the  capital  of  the  empire  in  several  preceding  dynasties. 
The  latest  edition,  in  60  books,  was  completed  in  1813,  by  f§| 


Luh  Kc-loo  and 


Wei  Seang. 


The  ^  Tse  siting ,  in  six  books,  by  ^  Yu  K’in  of  the  Yuen, 
is  a  description  of  the  region  of  Tsenan  in  Sliantuug,  and  is  the  most 
complete  of  any  of  the  topographies  written  during  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

The  jgj  Juy  citing  heen  che  “  Topography  of  Juyching 

district,”  in  the  department  of  Keae,  passed  through  two  editions  during 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries;  another  was  published  in  1672;  and  a 
later  in  1763,  by  =§“  fjrcj  Yren  Joo-sze,  in  16  books. 

The  ifj  |J|  £  Tseih  mih  heen  che  “  Topography  of  Tseihmih 
district,”  in  the  prefecture  of  Laecliow,  appears  to  have  been  first 
written  in  1$79;  a  later  and  much  enlarged  edition  was  published  in 
1763,  by  #  Yew  Shuh-heaou,  in  12  books. 

The  ^  -g  Woo  kung  heen  che  “  Topography  of  Wookung 

district,”  in  the  department  of  Keen,  by  ^  K’ang  Hae,  published 
in  1519,  though  extremely  concise,  the  whole  forming  only  one  moderate 
sized  volume,  is  yet  considered  a  model  work  of  the  class,  and  one  of 
the  very  few  that  have  escaped  critical  censure. 

The  ftgjffcS  T^ung  ming  heen  che  “  Topography  of  Ts’ungming 
district,”  in  the  department  of  Taets’ang,  is  a  record  of  the  delta  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tsze-keang,  which  has  had  a  very  chequered 
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history  since  its  first  establishment  as  a  magistracy,  during  the  Yuen 
dynasty.  Since  that  period,  the  city  has  been  five  times  removed  to 
different  sites,  in  consequence  of  the  inroads  effected  by  the  sea.  To¬ 
pographies  were  published  during  the  Yuen  and  Ming  dynasties,  but 
these  are  now  lost.  The  oldest  extant  was  compiled  in  the  17th  century ; 
another  edition  appeared  in  1728.  A  later  revision  was  published  in 
1760,  by  ££  f|g  Chaou  Thug-keen,  in  20  books. 

The  ^  $’I  ;£  K'ae  chow  che  “  Topography  of  the  inferior  depart¬ 
ment  of  K'ae,”  in  the  prefecture  of  Taming  in  Chllile,  possesses  an 
antiquarian  interest,  as  being  a  record  of  the  place  where  the  ancient 
imperial  sage  gf|  Ch’uen  Heuh  had  his  residence.  The  first  edition 

was  compiled  in  1534;  the  next  was  in  1594;  the  last  revision  during 
the  Ming  is  dated  1639.  The  work  was  rearranged  in  1673;  and  in 
1806  the  edition,  in  eight  books,  was  completed  by  ^  U  Ch’in 
Lo-sken  and  others. 

The  /jf  i)4]  ^  Kaou  tang  chow  che  “  Topography  of  the  inferior 
department  of  Kaouffang,”  in  the  prefecture  of  Tungcli’ang,  was  first 
published  in  1553,  but  that  work  is  now  lost;  a  compilation  was  finish¬ 
ed  in  1673  ;  and  a  later  revision  of  the  same  appeared  in  1713,  in  12 
books,  by  f !  [1]  $Jf  Lung  T’oo-yo. 

The  Jl|  Ctftien  sha  foo  min  fing  che  “  Topography 

of  the  borough  of  Ch’uensha,"  in  the  prefecture  of  Sungkeang,  is  a 
descriptive  and  statistical  account  of  one  of  the  inferior  order  of  cities 
with  its  dependency,  which  was  first  walled  in  in  1553,  In  1810,  it  was 
first  placed  under  a  separate  government.  The  topography  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  fpj  zt  ijij)  Ho  Sze-k’e  in  1836,  in  12  books. 

Besides  the  various  walled  city  topographies,  celebrated  hills  and 
islands  frequently  have  their  particular  histories.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  is  the  ^  [?£  jjj  ^  P'oo  to  shau  che ,  being  a  descriptive 
account  of  the  island  of  P’oot’o,  a  renowned  seat  of  Buddhism,  lying 
a  few  miles  east  of  the  island  of  Chusan.  Accounts  .  of  this  place 
began  to  be  written  as  early  as  the  AYien  dynasty,  and  in  1589  the 
first  regular  che  appeared  ;  this  was  revised  in  1607.  In  1698,  a  new 
and  augmented  edition  was  published.  In  1740,  another  issue  in  20 
books  was  completed  by  Heu  Yen.  There  are  some  curious 

facts  recorded  in  it  regarding  the  progress  of  Buddhism  and  intercourse 
with  Japan. 

The  jg  H  ill  %  Chaou  paou  shan  che  is  a  small  topography  of 
Chaoupaou  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yingpo  river,  in  the  district  of 
Chinhae,  which  has  passed  through  a  good  many  adventures  from  first 
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to  last.  The  work  was  written  by  [Jf*  ^  Ch’in  King-p’ei  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1845,  so  that  it  contains  several  notices  of  the  proceedings 
during  the  English  war,  in  which  it  shared  a  prominent  position. 

The  ^  ill  Tseaou  shan  che  is  a  topographical  account  of  a  small 
rocky  island  in  the  Yang-tsze-keang  nearly  opposite  Chinkeang,  known 
to  foreigners  as  Silver  island.  Until  the  arrival  of  the  rebels  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  greatest  object  of  interest  there  was  a  bronze 
vase  2,000  years  old ;  but  since  the  insurrection  it  lias  beeu  concealed  for 
safety.  The  work  contains  a  lengthy  detail  regarding  this  vase.  The 
first  edition  was  published  in  1762,  in  12  books  ;  and  the  later  revision 
ancEenlargement  by  JH  yjt  Koo  Yuen  in  1840,  in  20  books. 

The  i|£  ||j  ^  Koo  shan  die  is  a  topography  of  Kooshan,  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  provincial  city  of  Fulichow,  published 
in  1761,  in  14  books,  by  J|r  {T  Hwang  Jin,  the  same  being  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  an  earlier  edition. 

The  ^  IVoo  e  kew  keuh  die  is  a  descriptive  topogra¬ 

phy  of  the  Wooe  (Bohea)  hills  in  Ffihkeen  province,  famous  by  name 
in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  teas  which  they  produce.  It  is  also  a 
locality  of  much  interest  to  the  Chinese,  in  respect  to  the  antiquities  in 
that  neighbourhood.  Various  editions  of  this  topography  have  been 
written  from  the  time  of  the  Sung  downwards.  One  of  the  best  was 
published  in  1718,  by  3:  '(E  #9  Wang  Fuh-le,  in  16  books,  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  plates  of  the  scenery.  There  is  a  later  work  by  IjF  Tc  ~T 
Tung  T’een-kung  called  the  jtt  \1\  ;£  Woo  e  shan  che ,  in  24  books, 
dated  1751.  This  is  prefaced  by  a  series  of  32  portraits  of  sages, 
scholars,  and  genii,  who  have  inhabited  that  region. 

Works  on  the  water-courses  of  China  are  also  included  in  this 
section.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the  yfc  g  Shzvuy  king  “  Water  classic.” 
A  work  of  this  name  by  Sang  K’in,  is  known  to  have  been  written 

at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  being  cpioted  by  Pan  Koo, 
the  historian  of  the  Former  Han ;  but  the  one  now  extant  with  the  same 
signature  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  to  be  spurious,  being  the 
production  of  some  unknown  hand  during  the  time  of  the  Three  King¬ 
doms.  This  however  gives  it  a  very  respectable  antiquity,  and  the 
original  commentary  on  it  is  by  M5  Si  JL  He  Taou-yuen  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Wei.  Some  scholars  of  the  present  dynasty  have  applied  them¬ 
selves  vigorously  to  the  elucidation  of  this  venerable  record,  identifying 
the  aucient  names  with  the  present  sites,  and  in  consequeuce  of  their 
labours  the  work  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  description  of  the  waters  of 
the  empire  in  former  times. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  f§|  Ts’ee  Kwau,  who  had 
spent  more  than  thirty  years  traversing  the  lakes,  rivers  and  canals  in 
the  region  of  Soochow,  Ch’angchow  and  Hooch  ow,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  their  various  peculiarities,  published  the  result  of  his 
experience  in  the  ^  pfi  yjc  5p*J  If  Wo6  chiing  shwuy  le  shoo ,  a  small 
treatise  illustrated  by  charts;  which  has  been  preserved  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  national  topography. 

The  H5  'g  UlI  tR  5p*J  jjif  18  Sze  ming  t’o  shan  shwuy  le  pe  lan  is  a 
treatise  on  the  streams  in  the  neighborhood  of  T’o  hill,  in  the  prefecture 
of  Ningpo  ;  in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  these  waters  are  traced  for  four 
hundred  years,  up  to  1241,  when  the  book  was  published  by  Wei 

Heen,  one  of  the  local  officers. 

The  'ffl  P5  iE  H  Ho  fang  t^ung  e  is  a  treatise  on  the  means  of 
preserving  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river,  by  'fy  \\  Sha  K’lh-shih,  a 
Mongolian,  written  during  the  Yuen  dynasty.  There  is  a  variety  of 
details  regarding  the  past  history  and  present  state  of  the  river. 

The  fpj  PU  §.  Che  ho  foo  led  is  an  essay  on  the  course  of  the 
Yellow  river,  written  by  Wang  He,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 

century.  It  is  illustrated  by  six  charts,  and  contains  a  succinct  narra¬ 
tive  of  overflowings  of  that  stream  during  successive  centuries. 

The  yg  M  #  m  *  Che  ho  tsow  tseih  shoo  is  a  collection  of  official 
papers  regarding  the  management  of  the  Yellow  river,  containing  also 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  details  respecting  the  main  channel  and 
tributary  streams,  with  the  various  appliances  adopted  for  the  restraint 
of  its  unmanageable  waters.  The  work  was  drawn  up  by  |j|  Kin 
Foo,  about  the  close  of  the  17  th  century. 

The  7jC  Shwuy  tabu  te  kang  is  a  minute  description,  in  28 

books,  of  all  the  rivers  and  water-courses  throughout  the  empire,  includ¬ 
ing  Corea,  Tibet,  and  Eastern  and  Western  Tartary.  The  author  ^ 

Tse  Chaou-nan,  who  had  given  much  attention  to  geography,  was 
one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Ta  ts'ing  yih  t'ung  che ,  his  labours 
on  which  had  prepared  him  for  the  work  in  question,  the  latter  having 
been  completed  in  1776. 

The  Sr  /h  ®  Nan  yd  seaou  luh  is  an  account  of  ||f  j]j  Hang- 
shan,  a  mountain  in  Hoonan,  one  of  the  five  great  eminences  mentioned 
in  the  Shoo  king.  This,  which  is  the  earliest  of  the  Mountain  records 
extant,  was  written  by  ^  ytfi  Bg  Le  Ch’ung-chaou,  a  Taouist  priest, 
during  the  Tang  dynasty. 

The  5fD  ill  Tdyo  t'  ae  ho  shan  ke  ted  is  a  descriptive 

account  of  a  mountain  in  Hoopih,  known  also  by  the  name  of  fgf  ^ 
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Wootaugshan,  and  celebrated  as  the  retreat  of  a  famous  Taouist  priest, 
who  was  afterwards  deified  uuder  the  title  Heuen  {'den  te,  the  god  of  the 
north  pole.  The  work  which  is  in  eight  books,  was  written  by  Jg 
Wang  Kae,  in  1744. 

The  ft  jJj  |E  Leu  shan  ke  is  a  description  of  a  famous  mountain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Poyaug  lake,  written  by  ^  Ch’in  Shun-yu 
dining  the  11th  century,  after  having  spent  two  months  in  investigat¬ 
ing  every  object  of  interest  in  the  locality.  There  is  a  short  appendix 
generally  with  it,  entitled  ft  |]j  |E  Leu  sfictn  ke  led,  by  a  Buddhist 
priest,  named  ig  iS  Hwuy  Puen. 

The  |g  U  Se  hod  che  tswan  is  a  topography  of  the  West  lake 

at  Hangchow.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  a  descriptive 
account  was  written  of  this  locality,  with  its  numerous  natural  and 
artificial  beauties.  An  epitome  of  this  was  drawn  up  on  occasion  of  the 
emperor’s  visit  to  the  south.  This  was  again  enlarged  by  ^  j£ 
Leang  She-chlng,  in  compliance  with  an  imperial  mandate,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1762,  in  15  books,  with  the  above  title. 

The  ^  fyw  |E  Lo  yctng  kcd  Ian  ke  is  a  descriptive  detail  of 
the  various  Buddhist  establishments  in  Loyang,  the  metropolis  during 
the  Northern  Wei ;  written  by  || |  ^  Yang  Heen-che,  an  officer  of 

that  dynasty.  The  5th  and  last  book  contains  an  interesting  narrative 
of  the  mission  of  Iff  ^  Hwiiy  Sang,  a  Buddhist  priest,  to  Central  Asia, 
in  search  of  the  Buddhist  canonical  works. 

The  35  ^  |E  Leang  king  sin  ke  is  a  small  work  by  Wei  Shuh, 
written  during  the  Sth  century,  descriptive  of  the  two  metropolitan 
cities  of  that  period ;  only  one  out  of  five  books  is  now  extant,  and  that 
imperfect,  being  part  of  the  record  respecting  Ch’anggan,  the  western 
metropolis.  The  work  has  been  largely  quoted  by  Sung  Min-k’ew,  in 
the  ft  5&C  Ch’ang  gan  che  “  Topography  of  Ch’anggan,”  written 
during  the  Sung.  This  latter  production,  in  20  books,  gives  a  most 
elaborate  detail  of  the  public  buildings,  city  boundaries,  and  other  local 
matters,  forming  a  historical  and  antiquarian  record  of  much  interest. 
In  later  reprints  of  this  book,  it  has  been  customary  to  add  a  volume 
originally  from  the  hand  of  ^  Le  Haou-wan  of  the  Yuen  dynasty, 

entitled  ft  [II  ^  C/dang  gan  koo  che ,  consisting  of  plans  and  de¬ 
scription  of  that  city  and  the  adjoining  regiou,  which  is  not  without  a 
certain  interest  in  itself,  but  there  is  frequently  a  discrepancy  between 
the  illustrations  and  the  earlier  topographical  record. 

The  i!3  15  HI  T'ling  seaou  t' oo  che  is  a  description  of  the  T’ung- 
seaou-kung,  a  Taouist  monastery  and  its  precincts  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Hangchow,  written  by  T’ang  Mull,  a  lay  resident  in  the  establish¬ 

ment,  in  the  time  of  the  Yuen  dynasty.  This  is  one  of  72  renowned 
seats  of  Taouism  throughout  the  empire. 

The  4k  M  M  *  y  Id  Kin  gaou  i’liy  skill  peih  ke  is  a  series  of 
miscellaneous  records  regarding  the  imperial  palace  in  Peking,  written 
in  the  17tli  century  by  jgj  iff  Ivaou  Sze-k’e,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
establishment. 

The  fx\\  j||  [I*f  |d  King  tsoo  siiy  she  ke  is  a  calendar  of 
popular  customs  throughout  the  year,  in  the  region  now  known 
as  Hookwang,  written  by  ^  ^  Tsung  Lin,  a  subject  of  the 
Leang  dynasty,  with  a  commentary  by  ft  fj||  Too  Kung-chen 
of  the  Suy. 

The  ®  ^  ft;  w  Kwei  hae  yu  hang  che  is  a  treatise  on  the 

geographical  features,  natural  history,  and  other  matters  regarding 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  Fan  Ching-ta.  A  great  part 
of  the  original  is  now  lost. 

The  $g[  ^  ^  King  wcie  tae  td ,  in  ten  books,  by  jfj  ^  0  Chow 

Iv’eu-fei,  an  officer  at  Kweilin  in  the  12th  century,  professes  to  be 
supplementary  to  the  work  of  Fan  Ching-ta  above-mentioned,  and 
intended  as  a  reply  to  numerous  questions  proposed  relative  to  the 
matters  treated  of.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  detail  respecting  the 
geography  and  inhabitants  of  the  two  Kwaug  provinces,  and  also  the 
regions  beyond,  summary  outlines  being  given  regarding  many  Asiatic 
kingdoms,  extending  even  to  the  far  west. 

The  ^  |g  Ijf.  Woo  lin  k’ ew  sze,  in  ten  books,  is  a  record  of 
institutions  and  customs  at  Hangchow,  during  the  Southern  Sung 
dynasty,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  written  by  jf]  ^  Chow 
Meili,  an  officer  of  that  period. 

The  ^  41  M  V-  Woo  cluing  Hew  sze ,  by  [££?  ^  fn  Lull  Yew-jih 
of  the  Yuen,  is  a  collection  of  traditions  regarding  Soochow,  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  regular  topographies,  in  which  the  author  although 
somewhat  credulous  on  some  points,  shews  good  judgment  on  the 
whole,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work. 

The  Jp  Jp.  Ping  k'eang  ke  sze  is  a  short  record  of  antiquities 
regarding  the  Soochow  region,  written  by  jjj  ^  ^  Kaon  Tih-ke,  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  There  are  some  items  of  topographical 
information  in  this,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  regular  histories 
of  the  period,  but  the  excessive  credulity  of  the  author  has  allowed  him 
to  disfigure  his  narrative  by  marvellous  traditions  utterly  unworthy 
of  credit. 
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The  m  /h  Min  seamt,  ke  is  a  small  record  of  notabilia  in  the 
province  of  Ffihkeen,  by  jf]  ^  X  Chow  Leang-kung,  an  author  of  the 
present  dynasty. 

The  ^  ||  jig,  Tung  chi ing  tsd  ke  is  a  descriptive  account  of  the 

antiquities  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  city  of  Hangchow,  written  by 
ffi  ?!  Le  Go,  in  1728. 

The  fpj  fg,  Ho  so  fang  koo  ke  is  a  geographical  and  anti¬ 

quarian  record  of  the  portion  of  the  empire  lying  north  of  the  Yellow 
river.  A  great  part  of  the  original  is  lost ;  and  the  portion  still  extant 
treats  of  the  Sliause  and  Honan  region.  The  author  is  Ya  Sin, 

a  Mongolian,  who  wrote  during  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

The  fg,  Seu  hea  Fill  yew  ke ,  in  1 1  parts,  is  a  narrative 

of  the  travels  of  Seu  Hea-k’ih  through  the  whole  empire  for  twenty-eight 
years,  during  which  he  visited  every  place  of  interest,  and  made  an 
extensive  journal  of  observations,  geographical  and  historical.  The 
account  ends  with  the  year  1640,  but  it  was  not  published  till  1776. 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1808. 

The  jfy  H|  fg,  Fuh  kwo  ke  is  a  narrative  of  the  travels  of  gs  JH 
Fa  Haen,  a  Buddhist  priest,  who  spent  fifteen  years  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  5th  century,  wandering  through  the  several  kingdoms  of 
Middle  Asia,  in  order  to  obtain  information  and  documents  regarding  the 
Buddhist  religion.  The  work  is  well  known  in  Europe,  in  consequence 
of  Kemusat’s  translation  into  French. 

The  *  m  ®  «  IB  Ta  Vang  se  yih  ke ,  in  12  books,  is  an  account 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  countries  of  Asia,  chiefly  translated  from 
Sanscrit  works  by  ^  Yuen  Chwang,  a  Buddhist  priest.  A  great 
part  consists  of  a  description  of  the  kingdoms  through  which  this  zealous 
monk  had  himself  passed,  in  the  course  of  a  sixteen  years’  journey  in 
pursuit  of  Buddhist  books  and  antiquities.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  loaded  with  stores  of  Sanscrit  literature,  he  was  received  with 
great  honour  by  the  emperor,  under  whose  immediate  patronage  this 
work  was  written  by  |§f  Peen  Ke,  from  the  dictation  of  Yuen  Chwang, 
and  completed  in  the  year  646.  A  translation  of  the  whole,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Julien  of  Paris,  has  recently  been  published,  and  forms  a  most 
important  document  regarding  the  territorial  divisions  of  India  in 
former  times. 

The  ±3  In  {F  if]  5U  Seuen  ho  fung  she  kaou  le  koo  king 
is  a  description  of  the  country,  customs,  and  institutions  of  Corea,  in  40 
books,  by  ^  Seu  King,  an  officer  in  the  train  of  jjjj  Loo  Yun- 

t’eih  who  went  on  a  commission  from  the  Chiuese  court  to  the  capital 
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of  that  state,  on  occasion  of  the  accession  of  a  new  king,  in  the  year 
1125.  The  manuscript  was  originally  illustrated  by  maps,  but  they 
were  lost  before  the  book  was  printed  for  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1167. 

The  m  i  |£  Chin  la  fung  t'oo  ke  is  a  description  of  the 

country,  people,  and  customs  of  Cambodja,  bv  Jf]  ?lf  S  Chow  Ta-kwan, 
a  follower  in  the  suite  of  an  envoy  from  China  to  that  country,  in  the 
years  1295-1297.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Remusat. 

The  j=j  ^  ^  §.  Taou  e  che  led  is  an  account  of  the  various  nations 
in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  by  ££  ^  $3  Wang  Ta-vuen,  who  took 
passage  in  a  merchant  ship,  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and 
visited  most  of  the  countries  he  describes.  The  book  was  written  about 
the  year  1350. 

The  jg  Hae  yu  is  a  short  description  of  a  number  of  countries 
that  had  commercial  intercourse  with  China,  written  by  ilr  Hwang 
Chung,  who  gained  his  information  from  the  mariners  at  the  ports 
visited  by  the  sea-going  vessels.  The  work  which  was  finished  in  1537, 
contains  general  details  on  the  geography,  people,  and  products,  but 
the  narration  is  marred  by  an  account  of  some  monstrosities. 

The  ^  g  ^  Tung  se  yang  k'  aou  is  a  geographical  treatise, 
in  12  books,  giving  a  short  description  of  thirty-eight  kingdoms, 
chiefly  islands  in  the  southern  and  eastern  seas,  which  had  commercial 
intercourse  with  China  during  the  Ming  dynasty.  There  is  an  account 
of  the  Japanese  and  Hutch  at  the  end,  the  latter  denominated  Hung 
madu  fan ,  “  Red-hairy  foreigners.”  The  work  was  completed  about  the 
year  1618,  by  jjg  ^  Chang  See,  who  gathered  his  information  chiefly 
from  seafaring  people  he  met  with  at  the  ports. 

The  ft  #  ^  3S  Chih  fang  wae  ke  is  a  concise  geography  of  the 
world.  The  nucleus  of  the  work  was  written  by  Pantoja,  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  in  compliance  with  an  imperial  order,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  map  of  the  world,  which  had  been  presented  by  Ricci.  After  the 
death  of  Pantoja,  a  great  deal  of  matter  was  added  to  it  by  Jules  Aleni, 
under  whose  name  it  was  published  in  1623.  In  this  we  find  the 
globe  divided  into  the  five  continents  of  Asia,  Europe,  Lybia  (Africa,) 
America,  and  Magellanica,  under  which  last  name  was  included  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  supposed  to  extend  from  close  contiguity  with 
South  America  to  several  degrees  beyond  the  south  pole.  About  half 
a  century  later,  Ferdinand  Verbiest  published  another  small  geograph¬ 
ical  work,  entitled  glL  [gj  fg  K' wan  yu  £00  shwb,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  Aleni’ s,  but  containing  further  information  on  some  points. 
An  abstract  of  Verbiest’s  work  has  been  frequently  published,  under 
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the  title  1$  |t|:  K  ’  wan  yu  wae  ke,  in  which  the  principal  part  of 

the  geographical  matter  is  omitted,  and  everything  of  a  strange  and 
marvellous  character  retained. 

The  yjj;  Jff  Ch'ih  ya  is  a  descriptive  account  of  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Meaou  tribes  in  the  south-west  of  China,  with  details  of  the 
customs,  antiquities,  etc.,  of  the  people,  written  by  fgp  Kwang 
Loo,  from  information  gathered  during  several  years  that  he  was 
in  the  service  of  one  of  the  female  chiefs,  about  the  close  of  the 
Ming  dynasty. 

The  ®  ^  Ch’aou  seen  che  is  an  account  of  Corea,  including 
geography  and  customs,  by  a  native  of  that  country,  whose  name  has 
not  been  preserved ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  Bj  O  j|,  M  Hae  kwo  wan  keen  lah  is  a  small  geographical 
treatise,  chiefly  relating  to  the  islands  in  the  eastern  and  southern  ocean, 
by  filf  >tjqj  Ch’in  Lun-keung,  whose  father  being  engaged  in  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  Formosa,  Clfiin  collected  his  information  among  the  mariners 
into  whose  company  he  was  thrown  on  the  occasion.  His  book  which 
was  finished  in  1730,  is  illustrated  by  six  maps  of  the  coasts  and 
islands.  It  was  published  in  1744. 

The  7C  $C  rE?  ®  M  Yuen  koo  kung  e  luh  is  a  description  of  the 
imperial  palaces  of  the  Yuen  princes,  by  |jj  Seaou  Seun.  In  the 

year  of  the  accession  of  the  first  Ming  emperor,  orders  were  given  for 
the  demolition  of  these  buildings,  when  Seaou  Seun,  the  author  of  this 
tract,  being  engaged  on  the  commission,  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
preserving  this  memento  of  the  Mongolian  monarchs.  It  was  revised 
and  published  in  1616.  The  substance  of  it  is  included  also  in  the 
Jih  hed  k'ew  wan.  , 

The  J|f  J|*l  Kwang  yu  ke  is  a  geography  of  the  empire,  in  24 
books,  written  by  Jjfg  HJ§f  Luh  Ting-yang,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  eeutury.  It  is  divided  according  to  the  eighteen  provinces, 
with  two  sections  at  the  end  on  border  lands  and  foreigners.  This  is  a 
convenient  manual  for  ascertaining  the  ancient  names  of  places,  which 
are  given  under  the  respective  modern  appellations.  A  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  was  published  during  the  present  dynasty,  by 
TVae  Fang-ping. 

The  g|  -£  4-  ®)  #  Kin  ling  koo  kin  t' oo  k'aou  is  a  series  of 
sixteen  plans  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Yanking,  from  1000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  down  to  the  Ming  dynasty,  with  a  description 
to  each,  by  ^  Cli’in  E,  dated  1516.  A  companion  volume  entitled 
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&  HH  H  IjR  Kin  ling  {  oo  yung ,  gives  forty  plates  of  remarkable  spots 
in  banking,  with  a  short  topographical  notice,  and  a  few  lines  of  poetry 
accompanying  each.  This  was  published  in  1623. 

The  j|  |fl|  £fl  J§L  Tcie  wan  ke  led  is  a  brief  description  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  customs  and  geography  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  written  by 
ft  jft  Lin  K’ceng-kwang,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  famous 
Koxinga,  in  1684. 

The  P1]  ^6  M'  Yuh  vinn  ke  led  is  a  description  of  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Macao,  by  f|]  ^  ff£  Yin  Kwang-jin  and  ijjj  JJ;  Chang 
Job-lin,  two  Chinese  officers  who  succeeded  each  other  in  that  sub¬ 
prefecture,  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century.  The  first  part  contains 
details  regarding  the  topography  and  government ;  and  the  second  is 
entirely  occupied  with  the  customs,  institutions,  language  and  other 
matters  respecting  the  foreign  residents. 

The  ipj  ^  ^  Ho yuen  ke  led  cliing  sew  kaon  is  a  small 

work,  in  which  the  course  of  the  Yellow  river  is  traced  from  its  three 
sources  in  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  and  Klioten,  as  far  as  the  border  of  Kan- 
suh,  where  it  enters  China.  The  anther,  or  rather  compiler,  ^  ijff  jf|j 
Moo  Sang-lan,  who  wrote  during  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  collected 
his  materials  from  an  extensive  investigation  of  all  previous  works. 
The  proper  names  throughout  have  the  explanations  according  to  the 
languages  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong ;  generally  Mongolian, 
Tibetan,  or  a  variety  of  the  Persian  called  the  Mohammedan  dialect. 

The  'js  JVoo  k? e  k' aou  is  an  account  of  the  antiquities  and 

remarkable  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wook’e,  a  celebrated 
stream  in  the  district  of  Seanghcang,  in  Hoonan,  written  by  Wang 
Sze-ching,  1711. 

Tiie  fiM  if  #  T’ae  hod pe  k’adn,  in  sixteen  books,  is  an  account  of 
the  various  topics  of  interest  and  utility  connected  with  the  T’ ae  hoo 
or  “  Great  lake,”  lying  between  the  three  prefectures  of  Soochow,  Hoo- 
cliow,  and  Ch’angcliow.  The  work  was  written  bv  4^  ^  JM  Kin 

Yew-le,  in  1750,  and  contains  matters  of  information  not  to  be  found 

in  the  regular  topographies. 

The  $$  Hoo  juen  tsd  ke  is  a  miscellaneous  record  of 

remarkable  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Western  lake  at  Hang¬ 
chow,  written  by  g?  ^  Luh  Tszeyun,  in  the  middle  of  the 

17th  century.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  matters  omitted  in  the 

larger  topographies. 

The  §§  [Hj  m  Ctiow  hae  t'oo  peen,  in  16  books,  by  ^  ^ 
Cffiing  Jo-tsang,  is  a  minute  detail  of  the  sea-board  districts  of  China, 
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illustrated  by  au  extensive  series  of  maps,  in  the  rudest  style  of  art. 
The  main  object  of  the  work  is  the  discussion  of  plans  of  defence 
against  the  seafaring  marauders  from  Japan,  who  proved  a  formidable 
scourge  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast,  during  the  Ming  dynasty. 
There  is  a  lengthy  description  of  military  weapons  and  tactics  at  the 
end,  illustrated  by  figures.  This  appeared  in  1562.  Thirty  years  later, 
on  occasion  of  an  irruption  of  the  Japanese  on  the  Corean  coast,  J|g 
T’ang  Chung  was  commissioned  by  the  governor-general  of  Keangnan, 
to  make  an  abstract  of  the  above  work,  which  he  published  with  the  title 
3K  *  $  it  C/fow  hae  chung  peen,  in  ten  books. 

The  M  M  IS  S  i©  Cti  ih  sew  leang  eke  hae  fang 

fling  che  is  a  topographical  description,  in  20  books,  of  the  sea  coast 
along  the  province  of  Chekeang,  with  minute  details  regarding  the  various 
plans  adopted  for  withstanding  the  aggressive  advances  of  the  ocean,  and 
a  record  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  outline,  dur  ing 
successive  dynasties.  The  work  was  completed  by  ^  ff|  ^  Fang 
Kwan-chfing,  in  1751. 

The  ®  iUl  U  fj£  Hae  chadii  tseik  shwd  is  a  treatise  on  the 
tides,  which  subject  is  also  referred  to  the  geographical  section 
of  literature.  The  author  ^  |p|  Yu  Sze-k’een,  a  native  of  Hae- 

ning  on  the  Bay  of  Hangchow,  seems  to  have  been  led  to  the 
study  of  the  tidal  theory  from  his  close  proximity  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  physical  phenomena  on  the  globe,  the  bore,  which 
attains  to  an  extraordinary  height  twice  every  year  in  that  inlet. 
This  work  which  was  finished  in  1781,  takes  a  review  of  the  various 
theories  that  had  been  broached  previously,  the  author  himself 
holding  the  opinion  that  the  tides  are  maintained  by  the  influence 
of  the  moon,  but  in  what  particular  manner,  he  does  not  venture 
to  affirm. 

The  %  |JLj  W  K  fg,  Ming  shan  siting  kae  ke  is  a  description,  in  48 
books,  of  all  the  hills  of  note  throughout  the  empire.  The  accounts  are 
extracted  from  the  works  of  previous  authors,  ancient  and  modern, 
which  is  the  cause  of  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  style  throughout. 
The  compiler  {pJ  Ho  T’ang,  who  finished  the  work  about  the  year 
1633,  has  prefaced  it  with  a  volume  of  illustrative  engravings,  and 
appended  an  extra  book  at  the  end,  regarding  the  marvellous  narratives 
of  antiquity. 

The  15  ill  §  Huang  shan  che  led  is  a  topographical  notice  of 
Hwaugsbau,  one  of  the  most  famous  hills  in  Ganhwuy  province  ; 
written  by  ^  ^  Hwang  Shin-seen,  in  1692. 
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The  H  0  OJ  Ch’ang pih  shan  lull  is  au  account  of  ClTangpih 
hill,  in  the  district  of  Tsowping  in  Shantung,  by  the  same  author  as 
the  preceding.  The  original  has  a  section  of  addenda,  which  is  sometimes 
omitted  in  the  reprints. 

The  Hi  ^  jjj  Lo  fow  shan  che  is  a  topography  of  the  Lofow 
hills,  in  Kwangtung  province.  This  work  which  is  in  12  volumes, 
was  written  by  [ $0  S  T’aou  King-yih,  about  the  middle  of  last 
century. 

The  jjj  M  IE  Tae  shan  taou  le  ke  is  an  itinerary  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  celebrated  mountain  T’aeshan  in  Shantung,  written 
during  last  century.  The  author  ^  Nee  Wan,  gives  a  record  of  the 
antiquities,  and  corrects  the  works  of  his  predecessors. 

The  g  Jgf  jjf  K'wang  leu  ke  yew  is  a  manual  of  objects  worth 
visiting  at  Leushan  in  Keangse,  written  in  the  17th  century,  by 
J|]  jg  Woo  Chien-sze. 

The  0  ®  Pih  luh  shoo  yuen  che  is  a  topographical 

account  of  an  institution  established  by  the  famous  Choo  He  for.  the 
encouragement  of  literature,  at  Leu-shan  in  Keang-se,  where  he  held 
office.  The  work,  which  is  in  16  books,  was  written  by  JS-  3C 
Leaou  Wan-ying,  in  1673.  This  was  revised  and  enlarged  to  19  books, 
by  ^  ^  Maou  Tih-ke,  in  1714. 

The  '/$?  ^  ^  0  tP;  ^  [Uj  §£  Che  sang  ming  shing  king  ting  £ oo 
shwo  is  a  series  of  engravings  of  remarkable  spots  in-  the  province  of 
Chekeang,  with  a  short  descriptive  note  to  each. 

The  ^  ^  Shan  tung  k’ aou  koo  luh  is  a  record  of  the 

antiquities  of  Shantung,  by  Koo  Yen- woo,  and  was  written  about  the 
year  1661. 

The  ^  jff  ^  King  tung  P  aou  koo  luh  is  a  record  of 

antiquities  regarding  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Cliihle,  extracted 
from  other  works  of  the  above  author,  and  published  under  this  title  by 
jgj  -)y  Woo  Chin- fang. 

The  BE  TC  ^  Gow  keang  yih  che  is  a  small  collection  of 
historical  and  topographical  facts  regarding  Wanchow  prefecture  in 
Chekeang,  supplementary  to  the  information  contained  in  the  regular 
topographies.  It  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  by 
^  JH.  Laou  Ta-yu. 

The  £/jfc  Yue  shuh  is  a  description  of  the  topography,  customs 
and  other  matters  in  Kwangse,  written  by  g]  ^  Min  Seu,  an  officer 
of  high  rank  in  that  province,  about  the  year  1655.  It  contains  a  good 
many  notes  regarding  the  Meaou  tribes. 
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The  IS  1®  SI  12.  Ling  nan  tsd  ke  is  a  miscellaneous  record  of  the 
geography,  natural  productions,  etc.,  of  Kwangtung,  written  by  Woo 
Chin- fang,  in  the  l7th  century,  from  information  collected  during  a 
personal  tour  in  that  region.  This  contains  some  notes  on  the  Macao 
Portuguese,  under  the  designation  kwei  “  devils  ”. 

The  fg,  Teen  Lin  ke  yew  is  a  collection  of  memoranda 

regarding  men  and  things  in  Yunnan  and  Kweichow,  formed  during 
a  residence  in  those  parts,  by  ^  Ch’in  Ting,  in  the  17th  century. 
There  are  some  notes  on  the  Meaou  tribes,  but  the  book  is  marked  by 
numerous  marvellous  narrations,  utterly  unworthy  of  credit. 

Turing  k’e  seen  che  is  an  account  of  the  various 
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tribes  of  Meaou,  with  an  investigation  of  the  statements  given  regarding 
them  in  previous  publications.  It  is  by  the  same  author  as  the 
preceding. 

The  fa  M  Ip  Teen  nan  sin  yu  is  a  miscellaneous  account  of  the 
natural  productions  and  phenomena  of  Yunnan,  written  by  iJJ| 
Chang  Hung,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 

The  fjc  jil  ||i  Itl  3c  T9uh  she  fang  yu  ke  yaou ,  by  Jgg  jjg 
Kob  Tsob-yu,  in  nine  books,  is  a  record  of  geographical  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  China  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  17th 
century,  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  perusal  of  the  native  histories.  It 
was  published  in  1667. 

The  ift  ®i  »  ¥  *  LeVt  ta'e  fe  re  yu^n  kih  peaou  is 

another  work  in  47  books,  exhibiting  in  a  tabular  form  the  topographical 
changes  in  the  divisions  of  the  empire  for  more  than  three  thousand  years, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  manuscript  was  completed 
in  1667,  by  |§j{  K  Ch’in  Fang-tseih,  but  it  was  not  published  till 


1833. 

The  Jf]  '\y  {ii  |8  Chow  king  pe  lan  is  an  itinerary  of  the  empire, 
in  six  books,  giving  the  distances  from  place  to  place,  in  the  number  of 
le .  This  was  compiled  in  1738,  by  ^  ^  JJ  Woo  Lin-yili. 

The  yfe  ®  ®  Sung  keang  Leu  ko  is  a  collection  of  short  odes, 
descriptive  of  notable  places  and  objects  in  the  prefecture  of  Sungkeang, 
by  'ffi*  Ch’in  Kin-haou  of  last  century. 

The  }g  fa  jgg  Sung  nan  yd  foo  is  a  book  of  stanzas  descriptive 
of  Shanghai  and  vicinity,  by  ;g|  %  $jf  Yang  Kwang-foo  of  last  century. 
The  jg  ££  Jg  ip  ®  ^  Hog  ch’ing  suy  sz'e  Lett  ko  is  also  a  collection 
of  odes  regarding  the  popular  customs  of  the  city  of  Shanghai  throughout 
the  year,  with  explanatory  notes,  by  jjg  ^  ^  Chang  Ch’un-hwa,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1839. 
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The  5B  Up  ^  Sin  kcang  she  ts  cion  is  a  poetical  description  of- 
the  newly  acquired  Mohammedan  territiories  on  the  west  of  China.  It 
is  in  twelve  chapters,  with  a  running  geographical  commentary,  and  was 
written  by  ^  gj  fH  Sung  Sze-jin,  in  1792. 

The  J|  ®  YS  M  E  yih  chuh  che  tsze  is  a  collection  of  stanzas, 
with  extended  details,  regarding  the  various  Asiatic  nations  west  of 
China,  by  jjjj|  Jg  Fuh  K  ing,  a  recent  author. 

The  ^  m  ®  M  Wae  kwo  chuh  ch'e  tsze  is  a  similar  collection 
to  the  preceding,  with  reference  to  the  various  foreign  nations  known 
to  the  Chinese  during  the  17th  century,  when  this  was  written  by  -jfc  j|| 
Yew  Thing. 

The  fpj  Jj[  gg  Hwiiy  keang  che  is  a  descriptive  and  geographical 
account  of  Mohammedan  Tartary,  with  its  peculiar  customs  ;  drawn  up 
about  the  year  1772,  by  jjjg  ^  ^  Fuh  Sau-poo  and  fg  Soo  Urh- 
tih,  two  Manchu  officers,  who  held  a  commission  in  that  country  soon 
after  its  subjugation  by  the  Chinese. 

The  |ffj  fie  Id  Se  tsang  ke  is  a  record  of  the  country  and  customs 
of  Tibet,  with  an  itinerary  at  the  end. 

The  fit  HI  fH  Wei  tsang  t’ oo  shih  is  an  itinerary  of  Tibet,  with 
an  account  of  the  inhabitants,  their  customs  and  institutions,  illustrated 
by  maps  of  the  country,  and  representations  of  the  people  of  the  several 
tribes.  The.  last  book  is  a  vocabulary  of  the  language.  The  work  was 
drawn  up  about  the  year  1792,  by  M,  |]f  Ma  Sbaou-yun  and  ^ 

Shing  Mei-k’e,  two  Chinese  officers. 

The  IB  JIL  Se  yih  wan  keen  luh,  in  eight  books,  was 

written  in  1777,  by  -f*  —  Ts’eili  Slhh-yih,  a  Manchu  officer.  It  is  a 
record  principally  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  Mohammedan  Tartary,  and  the 
various  Chinese  dependencies  on  the  west,  but  it  has  also  geographical 
notices  of  the  principal  nations  of  Central  Asia. 

The  ]gj  Se  fang  yaou  ke  is  a  brief  notice  of  European 

customs  and  institutions  by  Louis  Bugli,  Gabriel  Magallhanes,  and 
Ferdinand  Yerbiest,  three  Jesuit  missionaries.  They  also  divide  the 
surface  of  the  globe  into  five  continents,  the  same  as  in  Aleui’s  work. 

The  A  t  i  £  ft"  hung  yih  she  is  a  series  of  short  accounts  of 
foreign  nations  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  giving  brief  notices  of  their 
customs,  and  specimens  of  the  languages  of  many  of  them.  It  is  chiefly 
taken  from  books  previously  published,  with  additional  matters  gathered 
from  report.  There  is  a  supplement  entitled  Yih  she  ke  yii , 

by  the  same  author,  Luh  Tsze-yuu,  treating  of  the  remarkable  produc¬ 
tions,  poetry,  coins,  and  written  characters  of  various  foreign  nations. 
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Another  volume  by  the  same  author  is  the  /V  &£  &  P®  hung  hwang 

she ,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  fabulous  traditional  record  of  nations 
which  never  existed  beyond  the  fanciful  brains  of  the  inventors. 

The  g  m  m  Gan  nan  ke  yew  is  a  very  brief  account  of  Annam, 
written  by  ^  F’  wan  Ting-kwei,  in  1688 ;  the  author  having  been 
driven  ashore  on  that  country  by  a  hurricane,  while  on  his  voyage  home. 

The  41  fit  Chicng  shan  chuen  sin  lith  is  a  descriptive 

account  of  the  Loochoo  islands,  with  the  customs  and  condition  of  the 
inhabitants,  written  by  ^  ^  Seu  Paou-kwang,  a  Chinese  imperial 
commissioner,  who  was  sent  to  confirm  the  accession  of  a  new  king,  in 
the  year  1718.  There  are  a  number  of  plates  in  the  work,  giving  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  route,  and  various  objects  of  interest  on  the  main 
island.  These  are  much  better  executed  than  the  generality  of  Chinese 
illustrations.  Specimens  of  the  language  are  also  given,  with  the 
syllabary  of  the  written  character,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Japanese. 

The  Fan  shay  ts’ae  fung  t'oo  F oa  t’eih 

led  is  a  short  account  of  the  customs  of  the  aborigines  on  the  island  of 
Formosa,  by  Luh  Shih-ts’eih. 

The  g  ^  $6  Leu  sung  ke  is  a  short  account  of  Manila,  by  H  pj* 
§g  Hwang  K’d-ch’uy. 

The  ft  Hae  taou  yih  che  is  an  account  of  foreign  nations 

is  six  books,  by  3*  ^  Wang  Ta-hae,  who  having  made  a  voyage  to 
Batavia  in  a  Chinese  junk,  describes  many  of  the  channel  islands  from 
personal  observation,  and  other  countries  from  the  information  he 
gathered  from  various  sources  during  his  travels.  It  was  published 
about  1791. 

The  Hae  luh  is  a  general  record  of  foreign  nations,  by  |J§ 

Yang  Ping-nan,  who  drew  up  his  account  from  information  received 
through  a  friend  who  had  spent  15  years  voyaging  to  different  parts 
of  the  world.  As  he  had  no  guidance  for  writing  the  names  of  many 
of  the  countries  that  he  describes  but  the  pronunciation  of  his  friend, 
a  native  of  Kwangtung  province,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  recognize 
the  places  intended.  It  was  published  in  1842. 

The  ^  gr  ^  fJ  M  #  §  Hung  rnaou  fanying  keih  le  Faou  leo , 
a  description  of  England  and  the  English,  collected  from  native  works, 
ancient  and  modern,  by  %  %  Wang  Wan-t’ae,  was  published  in  1841. 

The  remarkable  events  which  took  place  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
Chinese  with  foreign  nations,  commencing  about  the  year  1840,  would 
doubtless  render  desirable  some  more  complete  account  of  other  countries 
than  the  Chinese  yet  possesed.  Such  a  work  seems  to  have  been 
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contemplated  by  the  famous  Commissioner  Lin,  who  amassed  a  fund 
of  materials  for  this  object,  collected  in  great  part  from  the  writings 
of  foreigners  in  Chinese,  and  translations  made  from  English  newspapers 
and  other  works.  These  being  transferred  to  Wei  Yuen,  a  member 
of  the  government  in  the  capital,  and  a  man  deeply  versed  in  the 
native  literature  but  a  bitter  enemy  to  foreign  intercourse,  the  latter 
adding  from  his  own  ample  stores,  arranged  and  edited  the  whole  in  50 
books,  under  the  title  [g  gj  ^  Hae  kwo  fod  che ,  which  was  given 

to  the  public  in  1844.  The  work  is  a  valuable  one,  not  only  to  the 

natives,  informing  them  regarding  outside  nations,  but  also  to  the 
foreign  student,  as  furnishing  within  a  convenient  compass  the  knowl¬ 
edge  possessed  by  the  Chinese,  from  remote  ages  down  to  modern  times, 
extracts  being  given  on  this  from  many  rare  and  curious  works. 
Unfortunately  the  compilation  is  tinged  throughout  with  the  author's 
particular  views  regarding  foreigners,  which  often  leads  him  into 

extravagancies,  in  his  zeal  for  their  depreciation.  An  enlarged  edition 
appeared  in  1849,  in  60  books,  and  another  has  recently  been  published 
in  100  books. 

Four  years  after  the  publication  of  the  above  work,  another 

geographical  treatise  appeared,  from  the  hand  of  ^  ®  Seu  Ke-yu, 

the  governor  of  Fuhkeen,  under  the  title  Si  Ying  hwan  che  led. 

Although  this  is  a  less  bulky  production,  it  is  much  more  impartial, 
and  gives  a  very  fair  account  of  the  various  portions  of  the  globe. 
The  author  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  he  had  for  consulting 
foreigners  regarding  foriegn  affairs,  and  he  has  not  disdained  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  assistance  thus  received.  The  maps,  though  little  more  than 
outlines  of  the  several  countries,  and  very  rude  in  their  execution, 
yet  give  a  tolerably  good  notion  of  the  relative  position  and  magnitude 
of  the  nations  indicated. 

The  above  selection  from  the  geographical  works  of  the  Chinese, 
will  show  that  this  department  of  knowledge  has  not  been  neglected  by 
them.  As  regards  the  geography  of  the  empire,  their  authority  is  in 
general  unimpeachable.  The  information  they  have  perserved  regard¬ 
ing  bordering  kingdoms,  and  many  large  and  important  countries  of 
Asia,  although  requiring  to  be  read  with  discrimination,  yet  contains  a 
mass  of  valuable  material,  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  and 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  accounts  of  foreign  states  are 
often  marked  by  extravagancies,  it  is  only  what  might  be  expected  in 
consideration  of  their  isolated  condition ;  and  it  is  at  least  questionable 
whether  they  exhibit  a  larger  proportion  of  fable  than  our  western 
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literature.  Recent  treatises  written  by  foreigners  in  China  will  no 
doubt  do  something  towards  improving  the  state  of  the  native  science. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  named  the  ;£§!  T'e 

le  pe  lany  by  Marques,  and  fit}  JM  &  le  tsetien  che ,  by  Rev. 

AV.  Muirhead. 

12.  A  limited  class  of  works  included  in  the  History  division  is 
entitled  Chih  kwan  “  Official  Repertories,”  containing  details  of 

the  duties  devolving  on  the  various  members  of  the  government.  The 
oldest  of  this  class  is  the  Chow  le  classic ;  from  the  date  of  which, 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Tang  dynasty, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  extant.  The  earliest  and  in  some  respects 
most  important  is  the  /J?  Jfe,  T'ang  luh  teen  “Six  canons  of  Tang,” 
in  30  books,  drawn  up  by  the  emperor  ^  Yuen  Tsung  in  the  early 
part  of  the  8th  century,  with  a  commentary  by  ^  jjpj;  Le  Lin-foo, 
written  by  imperial  order.  The  six-fold  division  of  the  treatise  is 
according  to  the  heads  of — Principles,  Instruction,  Rites,  Government, 
Jurisprudence,  and  Military  enterprizes;  the  duties  of  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government  being  classed  respectively  under  the  tribunals 
of  the  5E  6®  San  sze  “Three  Tutors,”  Tfe  San  kung  “Three  Dukes,” 
—  San  sang  “Three  Inspectors,”  %,  Kew  sze  “Nine  Principals,” 
Woo  keen  “  Five  Superintendents,”  and  the  -j-*  H  ||y  Shih  urh  wet 
“Twelve  Guardians.” 

The  3£  ^  Id  Yuh  fang  tsd  ke  by  jf]  yfr  pz  Chow  Peih-td,  a 
high  officer  during  the  12th  century t  consists  chiefly  of  memoranda  of 
his  official  experience,  dwelling  at  length  on  the  duties  of  the  members 
of  the  Han  lin  or  National  Institute. 

The  fUgS  Pe  shoo  keen  che  in  11  books,  is  a  collection 
of  official  records  regarding  the  Private  document  office,  including  a 
summary  of  details  respecting  the  Astronomical  Board,  during  the  Yuen 
dynasty.  This  was  drawn  up  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  by 
AA'ang  Sze-teen,  and  ]§j  m  Shang  K’e-ung. 

The  jjijg  #1$  ^  H  Le  poo  che  kaon ,  in  110  books,  is  a  compendious 
digest  of  the  official  business  connected  with  the  Board  of  Rites,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1450,  as  the  production  of  the  officers  of  the  board; 
but  the  real  author  is  said  to  be  ^  ^  Yu  Joo-yih,  a  Shanghai 

graduate.  The  whole  is  divided  into  sections  on — Imperial  Instructions, 
Official  Appointments,  Official  Duties,  Tables  of  Officers,  Memorials, 
Biographies,  and  Regulations. 

The  ^  1  ft  8  §  ^  K'in  ting  leih  tae  chih  kwan  peaou ,  in 
63  books,  was  drawn  up  by  imperial  order  in  the  year  1780.  It  consists 
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of  a  series  of  tables  of  the  officers  in  the  several  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  exhibiting  also  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  names 
and  duties  of  the  respective  offices,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  dynasty. 

The  U  ^  ^  gH  Pih  leaou  kin  keen ,  in  12  books,  is  a  general 
review  of  the  government  offices  throughout  the  empire,  with  notices  of 
the  secular  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  each  succeeding  dynasty. 
The  work  is  loosely  drawn  up,  and  is  disfigured  by  the  egotistic  state¬ 
ments  of  the  author  ^  Yew  T’een-suh,  who  wrote  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 

18.  Another  class  in  the  History  division,  termed  jgjr  ^  Ching  shoo , 
“  Treatises  on  the  Constitution,'  '  comprises  a  highly  important  and 
interesting  series  of  works.  It  has  long  been  customary  in  bibliogra¬ 
phies  to  place  books  of  this  character  in  a  separate  section  ;  but  the  first 
application  of  the  term  Ching  shoo  to  a  class,  is  found  in  the  f|g  ||  g 
Pe  ko  shoo  muh  “  Catalogue  of  books  in  the  private  cabinet,”  by  ^ 
Tseen  P’oo  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  earliest  of  this  class  now  extant  is  the  Jl  T'tmg  teen ,  in  200 
books.  The  author  {;§  Too  Yew,  seems  to  have  taken  his  idea  from 
a  preceding  treatise  by  one  |>!)  ^  Lew  Ylh,  entitled  the  Jfe.  Ching  teen , 
in  35  books ;  but  finding  that  very  incomplete  in  details,  he  constructed 
the  large  work  in  question,  dividing  it  into  eight  sections,  on — Political 
Economv,  Literary  Graduation,  Government  Offices,  Rites,  Music,  Military 
Discipline,  Geography,  and  Yational  Defences.  Commencing  with  the 
earliest  period  of  history,  it  reaches  down  to  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century,  being  one  of  the  most  complete  and  masterly  works  of  the 
kind  ever  published.  It  having  appeared  desirable  that  a  continuation 
should  be  drawn  up,  bringing  the  historical  details  down  to  modern 
times,  a  mandate  was  issued  by  the  emperor  in  1767,  in  accordance  with 
which  a  supplement  was  compiled,  under  the  title  J$1  K'in 

ting  suh  t'luig  teen ,  in  114  books.  The  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  the  original  portion,  except  that  the  last  section  is  divided  into  tvTo, 
under  the  respective  titles  of  Military  and  Jurisprudence.  Down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  the  details  are  drawn  from  the  T'ung  che 
and  Wan  been  t'ung  k'aou ,  and  the  remaining  portion  is  collected  from 
the  supplement  to  the  latter  work.  A  third  part  w'as  added  about  the 
same  time  in  100  books, t under  the  title  £  H  U§  M  A  K'in  ting 
hwang  ch'aou  t'ung  teen ,  also  compiled  by  order  of  the  emperor,  giving 
the  details  for  the  present  dynasty  down  to  about  the  year  1736,  on  the 
same  plan  as  Too  Tews  original  work. 
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The  great  work  of  JJg  Ma  Twan-lin,  entitled  S.  ^ 

keen  t'ung  k' aou,  in  348  books,  is  well  known  to  Europeans  from  the 
notices  that  have  been  made  regarding  it  in  the  writings  of  sinologues. 
The  compilation  is  a  valuable  one  to  the  foreign  student,  and  exhibits 
a  large  amount  of  research  on  the  part  of  the  author.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  lacunae,  which  have  to  be  supplied  from  other  authorities. 
Having  taken  the  T'ung  teen  as  the  basis,  he  has  expanded  Too  Yew’s 
eight  sections  into  19,  and  added  five  more,  on — Bibliography,  Imperial 
Lineage,  Appointments,  Uranography,  and  Phenomena.  The  period 
embraced  in  the  details  extends  from  the  commencement  of  history  to 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  being  almost  up  to  the  time  he  wrote. 
A  supplement  to  this  was  compiled  by  J  jtff  Wang  K’e,  in  1586,  in  254 


books,  with  the  title  Suh  wan  keen  t'ung  k' aou)  in 

which  is  a  continuation  of  details  from  the  period  when  Ma  Twan-lin’s 
work  closes  iu  the  Sung,  through  the  Leaou,  Kin,  Yuen,  and  Ming 
dynasties.  An  imperial  order  was  issued  for  the  thorough  revision  of 
this  part  in  17  17,  which  was  completed  25  years  later,  and  published 
with  the  imperial  imprimatur  K  in  ting  in  253  books.  The  plan  of 
Ma’s  work  is  followed,  but  there  are  four  additional  sections  on — 
Chronological  Terms,  Water-courses,  the  Written  Character,  and  Genealogy. 
A  further  extension  of  the  work  was  added  under  the  patronage  of  the 
same  emperor  bringing  it  down  to  the  18th  century.  This  was  published 
under  the  title  K'in  ting  hwcing  chi  aou  wan 

keen  t'ung  k'  aou,  in  266  books,  and  contains  a  fund  of  curious  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  present  dynasty.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Ma,  except  an  additional  section  on  the  Temple  services. 

Another  series  under  this  class  is  termed  Hwuy  yaou ,  and  consists 
of  a  classified  detail  of  all  state  matters  during  the  respective  dynasties. 
The  first  of  these  embraced  the  period  from  6 18  to  804,  written  by  jg 
Soo  Meen.  By  an  imperial  order  iu  853,  >y|  ^  Yang  Chaou-fuh  and 

others  added  a  supplement  embracing  the  intervening  period.  These 
were  combined  by  ]£  Wang  P’oo,  a  scholar  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Sung,  who  supplied  deficiencies,  and  brought  the  account  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Tang,  forming  a  work  in  100  books,  entitled  the 
Tyang  hwuy  yaou ,  embracing  514  different  subjects.  Some  portions  of 
the  original  are  lost,  and  have  been  supplied  by  a  later  hand  ;  but  the 
more  recent  additions  are  indicated  in  the  work.  The  same  author  also 
wrote  the  3i  ^  t  I  Woo  tae  hwuy  yaoii ,  in  thirty  books,  which 
embraces  the  five  short  dynasties  following  the  Tang,  and  contains 
many  important  matters  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  official  histories 
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of  the  time.  At  a  later  period  of  the  same  dynasty,  the  'g  *gj  ^  ^  Se 
han  hwuy  yaou ,  in  seventy  books,  was  written  by  ^  ^  jj§|  Seu  Teen-lin. . 
This  is  a  summary  of  matters  during  the  Western  or  Former  Han,  after 
the  model  of  the  T'  ang  hwuy  yaou ,  the  material  being  taken  from  Fan 
Koo’s  history.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections,  treating  of  367  subjects 
in  all.  The  IfC  3t  'ft'  5?  Tung  han  hwuy  yaou ,  in  forty  books,  is  a 
similar  work  to  the  preceding,  regarding  the  Eastern  or  After  Han, 
by  the  same  author,  and  much  the  sam£  in  plan ;  except  that  the 
Western  Han  is  confined  to  a  detail  of  facts,  while  this  record  enters 
into  a  discussion  of  the  questions  in  hand.  The  subjects  are  384  iu 
number. 

The  FjfJ  ^  Jfe  Ming  hwuy  teen  is  a  comprehensive  description  of 
the  Chinese  government  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  in  180  books.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  JU  Seu  P’oo,  in  compliance  with  an  imperial  order 
issued  in  1497,  and  published  in  1509.  The  first  book  is  devoted  to 
the  Imperial  kindred,  after  which,  up  to  the  163rd  book,  is  an  extended 
detail  of  the  machinery  of  the  Six  supreme  Boards.  Fifteen  books  more 
are  occupied  with  the  various  civil  offices,  and  the  last  two  with  the 
military  grades.  A  supplement  in  fifty-three  books  was  added  by 
imperial  order  in  1529,  and  a  further  continuation  appeared  in  1576; 
but  neither  of  these  additions  has  survived  to  the  present  time. 

In  1694,  a  work  similar  to  the  above,  was  compiled  for  the  present 
dynasty,  which  was  revised  and  augmented  in  1727,  and  again  revised 
by  imperial  order  in  1771,  being  published  in  100  books,  under  the  title 
fpf  ^  JpL  K^in  ting  ta  ts'ing  hwuy  teen .  This  contained  a 
development  of  the  institutes  of  the  government,  while  another  section 
which  was  published  contemporaneously  in  180  books,  under  the  title 
4*  &  *  ft  #  m  m  m  K  ’  in  ting  ta  tsHng  hwuy  teen  tsih  /<?,  gave  a 
detail  of  the  modifications  which  had  taken  place  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  state.  A  later  arrangement  of  the  work  was  published  in 
1818,  in  80  books,  with  an  accompanying  section  of  plates  in  132 
books,  entitled  4^  S  fp|  'fr  A  @  K'in  ting  ta  ts'ing  hwuy  teen  f  od, 
the  previous  editions  having  had  the  plates  attached  to  the  text  through¬ 
out.  A  much  larger  portion,  however,  entitled  the  zfc  fra  ft’  jft 

K'in  ting  td  ts'ing  hwuy  teen  sse  le  in  920  books,  was  published  at 
the  same  time,  which  gives  a  historical  summary  of  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  under  the  respective  government  offices,  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  dynasty.  Altogether,  this  unique  collection  presents  such 
a  body  of  official  experience,  as  must  render  it  a  valuable  treasure  to  the 
practical  politician. 
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Allied  to  the  above  is  a  series  of  works  giving  a  view  of  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  Six  supreme  Boards  in  the  capital.  These 
are  termed  j£  IH>  W\  <90  K'in  ting  le  poo  tsih  le  “  Regulations  of 

the  Board  of  Office,”  ^  jpj  fjri]  K'in  ting  ping  poo  tsih  le  “  Reg- 

ulations  of  the  Board  of  War/’  X  Wi  <90  N’in  ting  kong  poo 

tsih  le  “.Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Works/’  etc.,  and  contain  a  mass 
of  curious  information  relative  to  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
these  tribunals. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  now  reigning  dynasty,  the  laws 
of  the  empire  were  published  and  circulated  for  general  information. 
A  revision  of  the  same  took  place  in  1670;  and  an  addition  was  made 
in  1723.  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  ^  <90  Ta  ts^ing  leuh  le , 

in  47  books,  appeared  in  1740,  and  a  more  recent  revision  was  issued  in 
1829,  in  40  books.  This  work  as  its  name  indicates,  consists  of 
two  parts, — The  leuh  or  fundamental  laws,  and  the  le  or  subordinate 
statutes ;  the  former  of  these  remains  unchanged,  and  it  is  only  the 
latter  that  is  altered  in  the  various  editions,  the  le  being  subject  to 
modifications  from  year  to  year,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  A  M  5ft  ife  &  M  P&  kle  fung  che  cti oo  tseih ,  in  250  books,  is  an 
elaborate  statistical  compilation  regarding  the  Manchus,  classed  under 
the  eight  banners.  It  was  commenced  by  order  in  1727  and  completed 
in  1739.  This  treats  at  great  length  on  the  eight-fold  division  of  the 
nation,  the  lands,  camps,  military  status,  official  duties,  instruction,  rites, 
and  literature ;  with  tables  of  nobility,  hereditary  rank,  high  ministers, 
members  of  the  imperial  house,  ministers  of  the  cabinet  council,  ministers 
of  the  supreme  boards,  ministers  of  the  metropolitan  province,  and 
periodical  examinations.  These  are  followed  by  biographies  of  the 
imperial  princes,  high  ministers,  early  supporters  of  the  dynasty,  the 
loyal  slain  in  battle,  faithful  officers,  literary  men,  examples  of  filial 
piety,  and  distinguished  females. 

It  has  been  customary  with  some  of  the  emperors  of  the  present 
dynasty  to  make  occasional  tours  through  the  midland  provinces,  partly 
by  way  of  recreation  and  partly  with  other  views  as  a  matter  of  state 
policy.  In  1766,  an  account  of  four  such  trips,  between  the  years  1751 
and  1765,  was  drawn  up  by  jgj  ||  Kaou  Tsln,  in  120  books,  with  the 
title  ®  ®  Jfe.  Nan  seiin  shing  t  'cen .  This  gives  a  minute  description 
of  the  whole  route,  with  plans,  and  views  of  all  the  interesting  objects 
on  the  way ;  a  chief  aim  of  the  work  being  to  exhibit  in  detail  the 
established  rites  observed  during  the  progress  of  the  imperial  cortege. 
There  is  a  great  amount  of  interesting  matter  regarding  the  Yellow 
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river,  Grand  canal,  Hangchow  bay,  and  various  tributary  waters ;  and 
although  the  imperial  essays,  which  are  plentifully  interlarded,  form  a 
part  but  little  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  yet  on  the  whole  the 
work  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  choice  library  of  Chinese  literature. 

The  J|J  [SI  Hwang  chi  aou  le  k'  'e  £00  shih ,  in  28  books, 

is  an  illustrated  description  of  the  various  instruments,  utensils,  and 
paraphernalia  of  the  present  dynasty,  according  to  the  established  rites, 
drawn  up  by  imperial  order  in  1759,  and  revised  in  1766.  It  is  divided 
into  six  sections,  on — Sacrificial  Utensils,  Astronomical  Instruments, 
Apparel,  Musical  Instruments,  Imperial  Chariots,  and  Military  Imple¬ 
ments.  The  engravings  are  on  wood,  in  the  first  style  of  art, 
and  every  plate  is  accompanied  with  one  or  two  pages  of  letterpress 
description. 

The  jjjg  7C  ^5  Leih  tae  keen  yuen  k*  abu  is  a  treatise  on  the 

national  designations  adopted  by  the  successive  emperors  of  China, 
from  the  earliest  time,  to  the  end  of  the  Ming,  in  ten  books,  by  |||  jjg] 
Chung  Yuen-ying.  Previous  to  the  year  b.c.  1 40,  the  emperor’s  title 
was  the  only  designation  used;  but  from  that  period,  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  select  a  name  for  each  successive  term  of  years,  a  custom 
which  has  been  continued  without  interruption  to  the  present  day. 
Besides  a  chronological  catalogue  of  these  terms,  together  with  a  similar 
list  for  bordering  nations,  and  the  designations  adopted  by  usurpers, 
there  is  also  a  separate  list  of  the  whole,  arranged  according  to  the 
final  sounds. 

The  $6  jt  3c  S-  Ke  yuen  yaou  led ,  by  |S§[  ^  ft  Ch’in  King-yun, 
a  writer  of  last  century,  is  a  concise  detail  of  the  reigns  of  the  successive 
sovereigns  of  the  several  dynasties  of  China,  from  the  Former  Han 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Ming,  with  the  time  and  occasion  of  the  changes 
of  national  designation  all  carefully  registered.  A  supplement  by  ^  ^ 

Ch’in  Hwang-chung,  the  son  of  the  above,  gives  the  designations 
adopted  by  the  various  usurpers,  who  have  at  different  times  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt ;  together  with  the  national  designations  of  several 
bordering  kingdoms.  This  is  a  useful  manual  for  readers  of  Chinese 
history. 

The  gfc  %  #  IP]  Kab  yubn  k’aou  filing  is  a  classification  of  the 
various  terms  of  years,  which  have  had  the  same  national  designation, 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  Chinese  chronology.  We  find  a  great 
number  that  have  been  twice  used,  a  smaller  number  three  times,  others 
four,  and  some  five  times.  The  author  ^  jjf  Woo  Seaou-kung  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  dynasty. 
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The  Jg  ^  ;£  Leih  tae  te  wdng  kb  neen  is  a  convenient 

manual  of  recent  date,  by  Jj?  jjig  T'ang  Le-sin,  giving  the  succession 
of  the  princes  of  China  from  the  earliest  record,  down  to  the  present 
emperor,  with  short  historical  notes  explanatory  of  the  various  changes 
and  revolutions  of  dynasties  that  have  occurred.  The  several  national 
designations  adopted  under  each  emperor  are  given,  as  also  those  employ¬ 
ed  by  usurpers ;  together  with  the  inscriptions  on  the  national  coinage. 

The  jf  %  Poo  hwcing  P  aou  is  a  treatise  on  the  methods  of 
guarding  against  locusts,  which  prove  a  not  infrequent  scourge  in  China. 
It  was  written  last  century  by  [Sjg  ^  Ch'in  Fang-sang. 

The  K' in  ting  woo  ying  tee'n  tseu 

chin  pan  cPing  shik,  is  a  proposal  for  reprinting  the  imperial  library 
with  moveable  wooden  type,  with  a  particular  description  of  the 
process,  illustrated  by  16  plates.  This  was  drawn  up  by  ^  ^  Kin 
Keen  in  1776,  three  years  after  the  imperial  order  that  had  been 
given  for  the  entire  reproduction  of  the  books.  The  plan  was  after¬ 
wards  adopted. 

The  5(t  ^  A  Lew  K'  ew  jih  t’ ae  heo  che  mb ,  by  Wang 

Sz6-ching,  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  several  deputations  of  Loo- 
chooans  who  came  to  be  educated  in  the  national  collegiate  institute 
of  China ;  a  practise  which  dates  from  the  year  1392,  and  was  continued 
at  intervals  during  the  Ming,  permission  having  been  first  granted  by 
the  present  dynasty  in  1684.  There  appears  to  be  several  omissions 
in  the  author’s  statement  respecting  the  arrivals  during  the  Ming 
dynasty. 

The  pH  fit  $£  hCzvo  cP  aou  she  ja  Paoic,  by  the  same  author 
as  the  preceding,  is  a  list  of  the  posthumous  designations  bestowed  on 
the  princes  and  high  ministers,  from  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty, 
down  to  the  year  1595.  There  are  407  names  in  all,  of  those  who  had 
received  this  honour. 

The  71  ^  ^  56  Keang  soo  hae  ynn  tsetien  gazi,  in  12  books, 

by  jfi}  T’aou  Choo,  is  a  discussion  of  the  plan  of  transporting  the 
imperial  impost  grain  from  the  province  of  Keangsoo  to  the  metropolis. 
This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  national  commissariat,  and 
the  accumulating  difficulties  in  the  inland  navigation,  arising  from  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  Yellow  river,  and  other  obstructions,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  rendered  it  desirable  that  some  other  channel 
should  be  found.  In  1826,  the  grain  was  transported  by  sea;  but  other 
difficulties  seem  to  have  met  them  in  this  scheme,  for  the  practice  was 
discontinued  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  when  the  sea-going  vessels  have 
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again  been  employed.  The  present  work  which  was  issued  in  1826, 
gives  an  outline  of  the  route,  and  particulars  of  the  various  requisites 
at  great  length. 

A  treatise  of  recent  date,  entitled  rf3  ®  —  A}  Chung  k?eu  yih  cho, 
by  "S  ih:  E  Paou  She-chin,  enters  with  a  good  deal  of  minuteness  into 
the  discussion  of  the  inland  navigation,  chiefly  respecting  the  Grand 
Canal  and  Yellow  Piver,  as  they  affect  the  transport  of  grain  to  the 
capital.  The  original  portion  with  four  addenda  that  accompany  it, 
give  a  series  of  historical  notices  on  this  head  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  down  to  1880. 

Books  relative  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  times  of  famine  and  distress 
are  also  referred  to  this  class.  These  are  numerous  and  some  date  as  far 
back  as  the  Sung  dynasty.  One  that  has  been  largely  circulated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shanghai  bears  the  title  ^  Kew  hwang  Leang  fang. 

This  was  first  compiled  by  [rJ  Kaou  Pih-vang,  a  native  of  Hang¬ 

chow,  in  1785,  and  was  republished  in  1813,  and  again  in  1840. 

14.  g  ^  Muh  luh  u  Catalogues,”  also  form  a  class  under  this 
division,  a  style  of  writings  which  refer  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  for  their  origin. 

One  of  the  oldest  extant  is  the  J(l  ^  f|:  H  ^  H  Chih  chae  shoo 
luh  keae  te ,  in  22  books,  by  ^  ^  CITin  Chin-sun,  an  author  of  the 
time  of  the  Sung ;  this  being  a  classified  catalogue  of  the  books  in  his 
family  library,  with  annotations. 

The  fgj  ft  g  Wan  yuen  ko  shoo  muh  is  a  catalogue  of  the 

books  in  the  imperial  library  during  the  Ming,  drawn  up  by  Yang  Sze- 
k’e,  in  1441,  in  four  books,  the  works  being  arranged  in  20  divisions, 
headed  by  the  first  20  characters  in  the  TV een  tsze  wan  or  C(  Thousand 
character  classic.”  It  was  republished  in  20  books  in  1800,  by  S  111 
Paou  T’ing-po. 

The  g  ^  *  g  Tfeen  Jfing  fang  shoo  muh  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  private  library  of  the  Ts’een-k’ing  Hall,  in  32  books,  compiled 
by  jlc  Hwang  Yu-tseib,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 

dynasty.  The  works,  which  are  all  Ming  editions,  are  arranged  in  four 
divisions, — the  Classic  division  embraces  1 1  classes, — the  History 
division  has  18  classes, — the  Philosophy  division  contains  12, — and  the 
Belles-lettres  division  includes  eight  classes. 

The  ifi:  U  ^  fit  g  She  shen  f  ting  tsang  shoo  muh  luh  by 
£§[  Ch’in  Te,  is  a  catalogue  of  his  own  family  library,  published  in 
1616.  The  classification  adopted  is  into  six  divisions, — Classics,  Canoni¬ 
cal  works,  Philosophy,  History,  Belles-lettres,  and  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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The  S  IS  Kwo  she  king  tseiJi  che  is  a  catalogue  of  books 

compiled  by  ^  Tseaou  Hung,  towards  the  end  of  the  Ming,  from  the 
various  national  historical  works.  The  first  division  consists  of  imperial 
publications ;  the  following  four  are  devoted  to  the  four  divisions  of 
Classics,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Belles-lettres ;  and  the  last  is  a  short 
section  on  the  rectification  of  errors  in  previous  catalogues.  The  author, 
however,  has  not  been  careful  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  works 
which  he  records. 

The  ft  #  IS  «  * IJ  #  @  Keih  koo  ko  kectoii  k'ih  shoo  muh  is  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  issued  by  ^  ^  Maou  Tseen-tsae,  a  celebrated 
publisher  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  by  whom  the  list  was  originally 
drawn  up.  Besides  the  name  and  number  of  books  in  each  work,  the 
number  of  leaves  is  also  carefully  noted,  showing  a  vast  amount  of 
private  enterprise.  The  catalogue  was  first  published  in  1841,  with  an 
appendix  stating  the  fate  of  the  blocks  of  the  various  works,  many  of 
which  had  been  used  by  his  descendants  for  firewood,  while  those  that 
remain,  some  perfect  and  others  imperfect,  are  distributed  about  various 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ch’angshuh,  where  is  the  residence  of 
the  Maou  family. 

The  JJg  1=[  fg:  g  With  gan  leih  swdn  shoo  muh  is  a  catalogue 

of  the  mathematical  works  written  by  Mei  Wiih-gan,  compiled 

by  himself,  giving  a  description  of  each  of  his  productions,  which 
number  88  in  all  ;  38  of  these  had  been  published,  the  remainder  being 
still  in  manuscript  in  1702,  the  date  of  the  preface.  There  is  a  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  author  at  the  end  bv  another  hand. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Bibliography  possessed  by  this,  or 
perhaps  any  other  nation,  is  the  ^  29  Jj[  -Sr  llr  M  0  Kin  ting 

sze  k' oo  tsefien  shoo  tsung  muh ,  being  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
imperial  library  of  the  present  dynasty,  drawn  up  by  imperial  command. 
The  plan  was  first  put  in  operation  in  1772,  and  completed  in  1790. 
Great  efforts  were  used  iii  the  interim  to  procure  rare  works,  which 
existed  in  private  libraries  throughout  the  empire ;  and  rewards  were 
conferred  on  those  who  could  add  a  certain  number  of  volumes  to  the 
library.  The  whole  are  arranged  in  sze  Hob  or  “Four  divisions,”  i.e., 
Classics,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Belles-lettres,  in  200  books.  The 
history  of  every  work  is  given  with  a  degree  of  minuteness,  and  also 
a  critique,  in  which  the  excellencies  and  defects  are  pointed  out.  An 
abridgment  of  this  catalogue,  containing  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
original  matter,  is  published  under  the  title 

g  K'in  ting  sze  k'ob  tsetien  shoo  keen  ming  muh  luh.  Besides 
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the  works  actually  preserved  in  the  library,  the  larger  catalogue  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  nearly  as  many  more,  which  is  entirely  omitted  in  the 
abridged  edition. 

Besides  the  works  that  are  published  separately  in  China,  there  is 
a  prevalent  custom  of  printing  collections  of  choice  productions,  uniform 
in  style,  under  the  name  of  ^  ^  Ts'ung  shoo  or  “  Repositories.”  These 
vary  in  number  and  extent,  some  merely  containing  about  five  or  six, 
while  others  include  several  hundreds.  Many  ancient  and  curious 
writings  are  only  to  be  found  in  these  repositories.  A  catalogue  of  the 
greater  part  of  such  works  was  drawn  up  by  jfg  Koo  Sew  in  1799, 
under  the  title  J|i]  ^  g  &  ${g  Wuy  k"ih  shoo  muh  ho  peen,  in  10 
volumes,  which  will  be  found  a  useful  manual  for  the  student  of  Chinese. 

In  this  class  also  should  be  placed  the  “  Index  expurgatorius  ”  of 
China,  containing  the  list  of  works  prohibited  by  the  present  dynasty, 
under  the  title  ^  U?  §  ^  Kin  shoo  muh  luh.  This  consists  of  two 
parts, — the  first  ^§}  ®  g  Chi  ow  hwuy  shoo  muh,  being  works  of  which 
parts  only  are  objectionable  and  forbidden ;  the  second  ^  ^  j§?  § 
Tseiien  hwuy  shoo  muh ,  being  such  as  are  utterly  condemned  and  dis¬ 
allowed.  There  are  several  ten  thousands  of  volumes  in  all,  chiefly 
written  about  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  investigation  of  inscriptions  on  ancient  stone  tablets,  has  long 
been  a  favourite  study  among  a  portion  of  the  Chinese ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  these  form  exceedingly  important  and  interesting 
documents,  as  contemporary  historical  records.  The  interest  attaching 
to  these  records,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  natives  are  able  to 
produce  fac-similes  from  stone  tablets,  have  given  rise  to  a  practice 
among  many  men  of  wealth  of  keeping  a  series  of  these  impressions  in 
their  cabinets.  From  this  practice  again  has  sprung  a  series  of  writings 
descriptive  of  such  collections,  and  these  are  referred  to  the  present 
class.  The  earliest  example  is  the  ^  Tseih  koo  luh  by  the 

historian  Gow-yang  Sew.  Another  work  entitled  the  ^  Ht  Kin  shih 
luh ,  in  30  books,  is  also  a  production  of  the  Sung,  consisting  of  a 
catalogue  by  Pf]  Chaou  Ming- chi ng,  of  2,000  inscriptions  in  his 
family  hall,  the  last  20  books  consisting  of  notes  and  remarks. 

The  pg  Le  shih  by  gfc  jg  Hung  Kwo  is  a  collection,  chiefly  of 

Han  dynasty  inscriptions,  in  the  “  Official  hand”  character.  The  first 
19  books  is  a  transcript  of  189  fac-similes  in  his  own  possession,  with 

explanatory  notes.  The  last  eight  contain  a  list  of  inscriptions  from 

other  sources.  The  work  was  completed  and  published  in  1167.  Hting 
Kwo  added  a  supplement  of  21  books,  under  the  name  ||j  Le  suh , 
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which  appeared  at  various  times  between  the  years  1168  and  1180, 
consisting  of  Han  tablets  omitted  in  the  earlier  part.  The  whole 
was  published  in  one  by  the  author  in  1181,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
supplement  has  become  lost  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Le  skill  was 
republished  at  the  close  of  the  Ming;  but  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  the  Le  silk  was  only  to  be  found  in  fragmentary  manuscript 
portions.  These  were  collected  together  and  published  at  Yangchow  ; 
the  9th  and  10th  books  being  entirely  deficient,  the  21st  book  in¬ 
complete,  and  the  5th  to  the  9th  books,  consisting  of  plates  of  various 
stone  tablets,  supposed  to  be  from  another  work  of  the  same  author. 

The  5  fl]  M  ®  Skill  h?ik  poo  sen  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  by 
It*  ^  3C  Tsang  Hung-foo,  of  specimens  of  caligraphy  cut  on  stone, 
including  two  examples  of  the  classics  also  engraved  on  marble  slabs. 
This  little  work  was  completed  in  1248. 

The  [Hj  ^  ^  Lan  ting  k'adu,  in  two  books,  by  1  Sang 

Sh6-ch’ang  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  is  a  critical  examination  of  a  set  of  texts 
composed  by  a  party  of  convivial  poets  during  the  4th  century,  who 
were  accustomed  to  meet  together  in  a  building  called  the  Lang  ting  or 
“Epidendrium  pavilion/’  at  Kweike  in  Chekeang  province.  These 
compositions  were  written  out  by  ||  ^  Wang  He-che,  one  of  their 
number,  a  renowned  caligrapher ;  and  in  later  times  have  been  cut  on 
stone,  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  after  the  hand  writing  of  Wang.  ' 
Sang’s  work  examines  at  length  the  vicissitude  of  the  original  manuscript, 
and  the  merits  of  the  various  copies  which  have  been  produced;  with 
numerous  other  particulars  in  reference  to  the  subject.  There  is  a 
further  investigation  by  fa  Yu  Sung,  also  a  Sung  author,  who 

published  a  supplement  to  the  above,  under  the  title  [||j  ^  Lan 

ting  suh  k"  aou.  Impressions  from  the  Lan  ting  inscriptions  are  very 
popular,  and  to  be  found  in  every  city. 

The  Shih  m^1  tseuen  kwa ,  in  six  books,  is  a  catalogue  of 

253  stone  inscriptions,  through  the  successive  dynasties  from  the  Great  Yu 
to  the  end  of  the  Yuen,  published  in  1G18.  The  author  jjg  Chaou  Han, 
intended  originally  to  have  given  the  inscriptions  complete,  but  want  of 
funds  to  print  obliged  him  to  confine  himself  to  some  critical  observations 
on  each.  This  contains  an  inscription  entirely  in  the  Yuen  dynasty  Mon¬ 
golian  language  and  character,  being  one  of  the  few  examples  of  that 
character  now  extant ;  also  one  in  the  language  and  character  of  the 
Kin  dynasty  Tartars,  which  is  a  much  greater  rarity.  There  are  two 
books  appended,  describing  the  author’s  adventures  in  his  amateur  search 
for  inscriptions,  and  some  of  his  poetical  effusions  on  the  occasion. 
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The  5  £  Kin  s/iih  she  is  a  series  of  criticisms  on  50  lapidary 
inscriptions,  from  the  Great  Yu  down  to  the  end  of  the  Tang,  including 
one  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  author  ^  H  Ko  Tsung-ch’ang,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  assumes  an  unbecoming  air  of 
superiority  throughout. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  dynasty,  Koo  Yen- woo  wrote  the 
#  5  bC  fg,  Kin  skih  wan  tsze  ke ,  in  six  books,  which  is  a  critique 
on  upwards  of  three  hundred  inscriptions,  extending  from  the  Shang 
dynasty  to  the  Yuen.  The  last  book  contains  a  collection  of  the  strange 
forms  of  characters  used  on  stone  tablets,  together  with  the  corresponding 
forms  in  ordinary  use. 

The  f%\  if  ijifi  %  Heen  chciy  keen  f  ee  k'aou  is  a  treatise,  by 
j§Z  iH  Sun  Ch’ing-tsih,  on  38  celebrated  ancient  specimens  of  writing 
engraved  on  stone.  It  was  completed  in  1667. 

The  ^  ^5  §  Lae  chae  kin  skill  fr  aou  led ,  by  jfo  >f^J  Lin 

T?img,  an  author  of  the  present  dynasty,  is  a  review  of  220  ancient 
inscriptions,  from  the  Hea  to  the  end  of  the  Tang.  He  borrows  a  good 
deal  from  the  work  of  Koo  Yen- woo  above  noticed. 

The  H  Kwdn  meaou  chae  tsang  kin  shih 

wan  &  aou  Leo ,  in  16  books,  is  the  work  of  ^  0^  Tie  Kwang-yfng,  who 

came  into  possession  of  a  large  collection  of  inscriptions,  gathered  by 
Choo  E-tsun,  a  famous  amateur  in  that  department.  The  present  work 
which  was  written  during  last  century,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  form 
of  the  characters  employed  on  ancient  inscriptions,  the  various  notices 
extending  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  Yuen  dynasty.  By  far 
the  greater  part  is  borrowed  from  previous  authors,  not  less  than  forty 
of  whom  are  quoted. 

There  is  an  elaborate  treatise  in  the  Hob  nan  fung  che ,  on  ancient 
inscriptions  on  stone  and  metal,  by  f|J  rf*  ®  K  eu  Chung-yung.  This  has 
been  published  separately  in  20  books,  under  the  title  ^  &  ft  ^  Hob 
nan  kin  shih  che ,  with  the  date  1820.  The  first  book  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  a  very  lengthy  discussion  of  the  Great  YiVs  inscription. 

The  ffi  Kwan  chung  kin  shih  ke ,  in  eight  books,  by 

m  Peih  Yuen,  is  a  record  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  in  the  province 
of  Shense,  published  in  1  <  82. 

Five  years  later  the  same  author  published  the  rf*  ^  fg 
Chung  chow  kin  shih  ke ,  being  a  description  of  the  inscriptions  in  the 
province  of  Honan,  down  to  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

The  |1|  &  iff  Shan  tso  kin  shih  che ,  in  24  books,  is  a  list  of 

the  inscriptions  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  down  to  the  end  of-  the 
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Yuen,  with  a  short  notice  of  each,  drawn  up  by  PeTh  Yuen  in  connection 
with  Yuen  Yuen. 

The  Tseen  rieen  Pang  kin  shih  wan po  wez, 

in  six  books,  is  a  particular  examination  of  ancient  inscriptions  through¬ 
out  the  empire,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  by  Tseen  Ta-hin, 
a  scholar  of  extensive  acquirements.  He  continued  to  add  to  this  work 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  having  completed  four  supplements  in 
all,  which  together  with  the  original  part  contain  a  review  of  upwards 
of  300  inscriptions.  After  his  death,  his  son-in-law  published  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  the  inscriptions  Tseen  had  collected,  with  the  title  'gT 

He  Tseen  neen  Vang  kin  shih  wan  tsze  muh  luh ,  which 
contains  the  titles  of  more  than  2,000,  with  the  locality,  date,  style  of 
writing  and  writer’s  name  attached  to  each. 

The  ^  |jg  !£,  Ping  tsin  k  uh  pei  ke ,  iu  eight  books  with  a 
supplement,  is  a  minute  examination  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Ping-tsin  establishment,  extending  from  the  Chow  to  the 
short  dynasties  that  followed  the  Tang,  written  by  Jja  Hung  E- 

heuen,  a  pupil  of  the  proprietor. 

The  &  5  %  m  Kin  shih  tsziy  peen,  in  160  books,  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions  from  the  Hea  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Kin  dynasty,  compiled  by  Wang  Ch’ang,  and  published  in  1805. 
The  original  text  of  most  of  them  is  given,  besides  a  large  amount  of 
critical  observations,  chiefly  collected  from  other  works. 

The  §  Shih  king  Paou  wan  te  yaou  is  a  critical 

examination  of  the  13  classics,  as  engraved  on  stone  tablets  at  various 
times,  during  the  Han,  Tang,  Sung,  and  present  dynasties,  in  13  books, 
written  by  ^  P  ang  Yun-mei  of  the  present  century. 

The  El  5  S  5EL  ^  Wei  san  ke  shih  king  e  tsze  k?  aou 
is  an  investigation  of  some  fragments  of  the  classics.  These  were 
originally  cut  on  stone  tablets  during  the  early  Wei  dynasty  in 
three  different  characters,  two  ancient  at  that  time  and  one  in 
general  use.  These  tablets  were  destroyed  during  the  succeeding 
troubles,  and  the  remaining  characters  that  could  be  deciphered^  819 
in  all,  were  recut  during  the  Sung.  These  form  the  subject  of  the 
work  in  question,  which  was  written  by  Jjl  ftq  Sun  Sing-yen,  about 
the  year  1806. 

The  fg  *  ^  £  Kwae  tsang  kin  shih  che ,  in  12  books,  is  a 

transcript  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  on  Kwaetsang  hill,  a  celebrated 
mountain  in  Chekeang  province,  with  extended  criticisms  on  each, 
compiled  by  ^  ^  Le  Yu-sun,  and  published  in  1834. 
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The  &  "ft  Kin  s/ah  yuen  is  a  series  of  fac-similes  of  ancient 
inscriptions  of  interest,  in  the  province  of  Szech’uen,  throughout  the 
several  dynasties.  . 

A  well-known  catalogue  is  that  of  the  library  of  the  Fan  family  at 
Ningpo,  designated  the  iJ  T'een  yih  kb  tsang  shoo  tsnng 

muh ,  which  was  compiled  about  the  year  1808.  The  last  volume  is  a 
catalogue  of  impressions  from  stone  tablets,  preserved  in  the  establish¬ 


ment,  and  entitled  ^  |  |  T ’  een  yih  ko  pe  muh. 

15.  The  last  class  included  in  the  History  division,  is  jgfp  She  ping, 
“  Historical  critiques.”  These  have  been  exceedingly  numerous  as  may 
be  supposed,  in  a  country  so  rich  in  history  as  China.  The  views  set 
forth  in  such  works  have  been  very  various,  and  many  of  them  have  died 
with  the  age  that  gave  them  birth.  There  are  a  good  many,  however, 
still  extant,  some  of  which  date  as  early  as  the  Tang. 


The  if  T' ang  she  lun  twan  is  an  examination  of  the 

history  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  written  by  Sun  Fob,  during  the  11th 

century.  This  author  reconstructed  Lew  Heu’s  history  after  the  annal 
form,  in  which  the  substance  of  the  present  work  was  interspersed  as 
notes  ;  these  were  published  separately  after  his  death,  while  the  com¬ 
plete  work  remained  in  manuscript,  having  been  transferred  to  Sze-ma 
Kwang,  and  has  been  long  since  lost. 


The  H  B  i  ¥  S2^  19  a  reyiew  of  events  during  the 

time  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  by  §  T’ang  Kang,  written  about  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Some  of  the  author’s  remarks  are  good, 
but  he  is  not  to  be  altogether  depended  on. 

The  ^  |3  Ifl  She  she  suy  peih  is  a  series  of  animadversions  on 
public  men,  from  the  time  of  the  Chow  downwards,  written  by  JJ  gfc 
Ko  Huncr,  about  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century,  during  a  temporary 
cessation  from  public  duties,  on  account  of  family  bereavement. 

The  mm  a  s  Leih  elf  aou  fling  led  is  a  discussion  of  history, 
from  the  time  of  Fuh  He  to  the  end  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  author, 
|5|r  CITin  Leih,  finished  the  work  in  1310,  fully  half  of  which  is 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  Sung. 

The  Shih  ts'  eih  she  tswan  koo  kin  fung  yaou , 

in  17  books,  written  by  ^  Hoo  Ylh-kwei,  nearly  contemporaneous 

with  the  preceding,  is  a  general  critical  review  of  the  Seventeen  dynastic 
histories  which  is  the  number  that  had  been  written  at  that  period. 

The  jttif&K  Tsih  Pe  yfl  t'an >  b-v  3B  Fang  P’5“g>  dated  1526 
is  a  succession  of  criticisms  on  the  conduct  of  public  men,  in  which  the 
author  points  out  many  fallacies  in  the  verdicts  of  public  opinion. 
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The  A  it  it  f$|  I'ct'e  she  she  le ,  in  100  books,  is  a  dissection  of  the 
She  ke  history,  with  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  several  parts  to  certain 
rules  followed  in  the  Ch'un  Is' ew  classic  :  to  accomplish  which,  however, 
the  matter  is  strained  in  manner  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  Sze-m& 
Ts’een.  The  author,  Chang  Che-seang  lived  in  the  16th  century. 

The  A  $0  ffo  Jm  wuk  lun ,  iiv  84  books,  is  a  review  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  474  literary  men,  from  the  earliest  times  downward,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  lived  under  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  author  jlj 
Ch’ing  Heen,  completed  the  work  in  the  year  1608. 

The  8f  ft  ^  ^  Eeih  tae  kea  tsze  k’aou  is  a  discussion  of  ancient 

chronology,  by  ^  ^  ^  Hwang  Tsung-he,  an  author  of  the  present 
dynasty,  who  defends  the  system  adopted  in  the  Han  shoo ,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  Jihe  She  ke,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  earlier  part. 

The  -f*  ^  $|  Shih  ts'  eih  she  shang  keo ,  in  100  books,  by  3E 

^  Wang  Ming-slung,  is  an  elaborate  criticism  on  the  Seventeen 
dynastic  histories,  from  the  She  ke  down  to  the  Woo  tae  shoo.  This 
work  which  occupied  the  author  14  years,  was  published  in  1787. 


III.  Philosophers. 

The  third  division  of  Chinese  literature,  termed  ^  Tsze  “  Philos¬ 
ophers,”  includes  Philosophy,  Religion,  Arts,  Sciences,  etc. 

The  authors  comprehended  under  this  head,  have  been  variously 
classed  in  different  ages.  The  following  is  the  most  modern  classifica¬ 
tion  :  1,  Joo  kea ,  who  have  generally  been  termed  par  excellence,  the 
“  Literati;  ” — 2,  Ping  kea  “  Writers  on  Military  Affairs;” — 8,  Pd  kea 
“  Writers  on  Legislation;” — 4,  Nnng  kea  “  Writers  on  Agriculture;”— 
o,  E  kea  “  Medical  Writers;” — 6,  T’een  wan  swdn  fd  “Astronomy  and 
Mathematics  ;  ” — 7,  Shuh  sod  “  Divination  ;  ” — 8,  E  shuh  “  Arts  ;  ” — 9, 
Poo  lull  “  Repertories  of  Science,  etc.  ;  ” — 10,  Tsd  kea  “Miscellaneous 
Writers;” — 11,  Luy  shoo  “  Cyclopaedias  ;  ” — 12,  Seaou  shwo  kea  “Es¬ 
sayists;” — 18,  Tabu  kea  “  Taouism;  " — and  14,  Shih  kea  “Buddhism.” 

Moral  philosophy  has  loug  been  a  favourite  theme  with  the  Chinese, 
and  although  as  a  nation  they  have  submitted  to  the  teaching  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  yet  they  have  not  wanted  original  thinkers,  who  from  age  to 
age  have  handed  down  their  speculations  to  futurity,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  some  modern  theories  of  the  west,  are  already 
forestalled  in  the  books  of  this  ancient  nation.  Some  of  the  oldest  of 
these  writers  are  admired  as  much  for  the  style  of  their  compositions, 
as  for  the  sagacity  of  their  systems ;  and  selections  of  the  choicest 
among  them  have  been  published  together  at  different  periods.  Thus 
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there  are  separate  compilations  consisting  respectively  of  the  works  of 
the  “  Six  Philosophers/  the  “  Ten  Philosophers/’  and  the  u  Twenty 
Phi  osophers/’  including  authors  belonging  to  several  of  the  classes 
above  notified. 

1.  The  -{§§  ^  Jod  kea  u  Literati,”  are  considered  preeminently  the 
conservators  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  Confucius,  and  although  there 
are  different  schools,  and  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  their  leading 
minds,  yet  they  all  hold  certain  grand  essential  points  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  heterodox. 

In  deference  to  the  name  of  the  sage,  this  class  is  generally  headed 
by  the  In  K'ung  tsze  kea  yu  “  Traditional  Words  of  Confucius/' 

in  10  books.  Such  a  book  existed  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  but  it  is 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  long  lost.  The  work  of  the  same  name 
which  is  now  extant,  with  the  commentary  of  3E  jH  Wang  Suh,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  is  the  production  of  that  author,  who  wrote 
at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century ;  his  object  being  to  oppose  the 
teachings  of  Ch’ing  K’ang-ching,  and  to  give  authority  to  his  work,  he 
professed  to  have  received  it  from  a  descendant  of  Confucius  of  the  22nd 
generation.  Although  it  is  known  to  be  spurious,  it  is  yet  valued  for 
the  amount  of  traditional  matter  which  the  author  has  collected  from 
various  sources  at  that  period. 

A  celebrated  author  of  the  4th  century,  b.  c.,  named  Seim 

Hwang,  has  left  a  philosophical  work  in  20  books,  which  holds  a  high 
reputation  among  scholars.  The  most  distinctive  point  in  his  teaching 
is  the  original  depravity  of  human  nature,  which  he  maintains  by  some 
cogent  reasoning,  in  opposition  to  Mencius.  Formerly  these  two  philos¬ 
ophers  were  esteemed  about  a  par,  till  the  Sung  dynasty,  when  the 
tendency  of  Choo  He’s  writings  was  to  exalt  the  views  of  Mencius  at  the 
expense  of  Seun  Tsze,  who  has  since  that  time  been  generally  considered 
in  error  regarding  human  nature.  The  freedom  with  which  Seun 
criticizes  the  defects  of  several  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  has  also 
tended  to  his  disparagement ;  but  still  his  work  holds  a  prominent  place 
among  the  literary  productions  of  his  time. 

Another  of  the  early  writers  of  the  Confucian  school,  named  jgj  fife 
Yang  Heung,  who  Jived  in  the  time  of  Christ,  has  left  a  work  in  13  books, 
entitled  |f  Fa  yen ,  giving  a  brief  development  of  his  philosophical . 
views.  On  the  question  of  human  nature,  he  holds  a  middle  place  between 
Mencius  and  Seun  Tsze,  maintaining  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil ;  the  respective  principles  predominating  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  individual.  In  the  early  ages  he  stood  prominent  among  the 
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philosophical  writers,  but  his  reputation  has  suffered  since  Choo  He 
stigmatized  him  as  a  minister  of  the  usurper  W  ang  Mang.  He  appears 
to  have  engaged  in  that  service  in  order  to  save  his  life. 

There  is  a  small  work  of  this  class,  entitled  ?L  S  T  K'uvg  l s'1  ung 
tsze ,  professing  to  be  the  production  of  a  scholar  of  that  name,  who  was 
a  descendant  of  Confucius,  distant  eight  generations.  The  treatise  is 
chiefly  a  record  of  the  savings  and  doings  of  the  sage,  and  some  of  his 
renowned  posterity.  It  is  thought,  however,  by  competent  authority  on 
internal  evidence,  to  have  been  written  at  a  much  later  period. 

The  sjt  Sin  shoo  in  10  books,  bv  ]|J  Kea  E,  who  lived  in  the 
2nd  century  B.  c.,  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  on  the  Confucian  doctrine, 
with  little  that  is  distinctive.  A  small  part  of  the  original  is  lost,  and 
has  been  supplied  by  a  later  hand. 

The  ^  Sin  sen  in  10  books,  is  the  work  of  Lew  Heang,  of  the 
1st  century  B.  C.  It  contains  a  selection  of  historical  incidents  from  the 
Chow  to  the  Han,  supplementary  to  the  regular  histories.  The  fj.  ^ 
Shwo  yuen,  in  20  books,  is  another  work  by  the  same  author.  These 
two  productions  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  principles  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  relative  duties  devolving  on  the  several  members  of  the 
state.  Lew  borrows  largely  from  other  authorities,  shewing  a  want  of 
discrimination,  whereby  he  has  been  led  into  several  inconsistencies  and 
anachronisms. 

The  Hi  ^  -f*  Suit  mang  tsze  by  ^  '[j|  eu  Lin  Sliin-sze,  is  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  Mencius,  in  which  the  author,  conceiving  that  the  views  of  the 
latter  are  not  completely  developed  in  the  book  that  bears  his  name, 
has  set  himself  to  the  further  elucidation  of  the  doctrine.  To  a  Chinese 
of  the  present  day,  it  implies  unwonted  assurance  to  undertake  to 
supplement  the  sayings  of  such  a  sage;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  was  written  during  the  Tang,  before  Mencius  had  attaiued  his 
present  high  elevation  in  the  general  estimation,  and  when  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  on  a  level  with  Seun  Tsze  and  Yang  Tsze. 

The  Shin  mung  tsze,  written  iu  865,  by  the  same  hand  as  the 

preceding,  contains  a  number  of  dialogues  between  the  author  and  some 
of  his  friends  under  fictitious  and  allegorical  names,  in  which  various 
points  of  moral  government  and  self-discipline  are  discussed.  The  last 
book  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  author's  views  on  several  questions. 

The  'Tfr  Jpt  Te  heo  in  eight  books  by  ^  Fan  Tsod-yu,  is  a 

series  of  lessons  drawn  from  history,  for  the  imperial  guidance  in  state 
affairs.  The  period  reviewed  extends  from  the  mythological  era  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  11th  century,  near  the  time  when  the  author  flourished. 
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The  gv  ffc  -p  IB,  Kung  she  seen  sang  te  tsze  ke  is  the  pro¬ 

duction  of  J?iJ  Lew  Cli’ang,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th 
century.  It  consists  of  dialogues  and  discourses  on  the  main  points  of 
the  Confucian  doctrine,  in  which  he  combats  the  principles  which  had 
been  recently  broached  by  the  innovator  Wang  Gan-shih. 

The  ii£  fa  Yuen  she  she  fan  is  a  small  treatise  on  relative 

and  domestic  duties  and  responsibilities,  written  by  ^  ££  Yuen  Ts’ae, 
in  the  12th  century. 

The  11th  century  holds  a  marked  place  as  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  Chinese  literature.  An  impetus  was  given  to  the  study 
of  mental  philosophy  by  the  writings  of  Jf]  Chow  Leen-k’e,  who 

was  followed  in  the  same  line  of  thought  by  jH  Chang  Ming-taou. 

and  the  two  brothers  ^  Jr|  Living  Haou  and  gj  Ch’ing  E,  together 
with  Choo  He,  who  have  given  a  lustre  to  Sung  dynasty,  and  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  native  mind,  second  only  to  that  of  Confucius. 
Choo  He,  the  most  renowned  of  these,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Ch’ing 
Haou,  «has  written  most  extensively  and  developed  his  system  at  the 
greatest  length  in  his  several  philosophical  works.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these,  the  JB  K'hi  sze  luh,  in  14  books,  which  he  compiled  in 
concert  with  his  friend  Leu  Tsoo-k’een,  consists  of  selections  from  the 
four  preceding  authors,  with  Choo’s  annotations,  and  formed  the  germ 
of  his  subsequent  metaphysical  productions.  It  was  finished  in  1175. 
A  supplement  in  14  books,  was  added  by  m  Ts’ae  Moo,  a  pupil  of 
Choo  He,  containing  a  series  of  discourses  delivered  by  the  latter  on  the 
subjects  of  the  preceding  treatise.  Besides  the  great  history  of  China 
and  his  commentaries  on  the  classics  and  Four  Books,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Choo’s  writings  is  the  Seaou.heo ,  a  small  work  intended 

for  the  instruction  of  youth.  This  was  arranged  by  his  pupil  §ij  --p*  gg 
Lew  Tsze-ching,  and  a  commentary  was  added  by  ^  jgf  Ch  in  Seuen 
of  the  Ming  dynasty.  An  edition  was  published  in  1097,  by  jg  ^  Kaon 
Yu,  with  the  essence  of  the  various  commentaries  that  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  written  on  it,  entitled  /h  ^  U  K  Seabu  hed  tswan  choo.  This 
is  prefaced  by  a  discourse  on  the  principles  of  the  book,  and  a  detailed 
memoir  of  Choo  He,  written  by  one  of  his  pupils.  In  1713,  the  emperor 
ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  the  principal  of  Choo  He’s  philo¬ 
sophical  writings,  which  were  revised  and  published  in  66  books,  under 
his  immediate  supervision,  with  the  title  -f  ^  Yu  tswan 

choo  tsze  tseuen  shoo. 

During  the  life  of  Choo  He,  his  disciples  were  accustomed  to  note 
down  the  substance  of  his  lectures  and  conversations.  These  records 
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were  collected  and  published  in  1270,  by  ^ 


Le  Tsing-tih,  under 


the  title  of  -"f  ^  Choo  tsze  yu  liiy,  in  140  books.  This  is  a 

compilation  from  several  previous  publications.  In  1215,  /fH  Le 

Taou-chuen  published  the  notes  of  32  of  Choo’s  disciples  in  43  books, 
entitled  the  $jj  CJi* e  luk,  with  a  supplementary  book  containing  the 
memoranda  of  another  of  his  scholars.  In  1238,  the  notes  of  42  others 
were  published  in  46  books,  with  the  title  f||  Jctoii  Irik ,  by  ^ 

Le  Sfng-chuen,  the  brother  of  the  preceding.  Eleven  years  later,  the 
contributions  of  23  others  were  put  together  in  26  books,  with  the 
title  Jaou  how  luk. ,  by  Ts’ae  Hang.  In  1265,  Woo 

Keen  issued  the  ^  Keen  luk ,  in  20  books,  containing  additional  notes 
of  29  of  the  disciples  included  in  the  preceding  collections,  and  the 
records  of  four  others.  In  1219,  Hwang  Sze-e  first  drew  up 

an  arrangement  of  these  notes  according  to  the  subjects  treated  of,  ini 
140  books,  which  was  known  as  the  m  *  Skull  pun  or  “Szechuen 
edition.”  This  was  revised  and  had  40  books  added  by  3E  Wang 
Peih  in  1 252,  whose  compilation  was  known  as  the  ^  ;?£.  Hwuy  pun  or 
Hwuychow  edition.  Le  Tsing-tih  taking  the  above  materials,  harmon¬ 
ized  discrepancies,  discarded  redundancies,  corrected  errors,  and  published 
the  result  with  the  title  Ckoo  tsze  yu  liiy  as  above  stated. 

The  term  ^  Jjg  Sing  le  as  a  designation  of  mental  philosophy  was 
first  used  by  £jr  Ch’in  Chun,  one  of  Choo  He’s  disciples,  in  the  ‘jf?  g| 
SI  Sing  le  tsze  e;  and  afterwards  by  p&jij  ^  Heung  Kang-ta,  in  a 
work  entitled  ft  Jjg  Jfl  ^  Sing  le  k’eun  shoo.  From  this  time,  the  term 
became  established,  and  numerous  works  were  issued  illustrating  and 
developing  the  doctrines  of  the  school  of  Choo.  The  third  emperor  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  had  a  collection  made  of  all  the  principal  writings 
of  this  character,  which  was  published  in  1415,  with  the  title  ft  jSg 
^  Sing  le  td  tsefien  shoo ,  in  70  books,  embracing  the  writings  of  120 
scholars.  The  first  book  contains  Chow  Leen-ke’s  ®  H  §&  T’ae  keik 
fob  shwo ;  next  is  the  same  author’s  T'ung  shoo ,  in  two  books ; 

then  the  ®  #f5  Sc  ming ,  one  book,  and  Jg  Cking  mCing,  two  books, 
both  by  §g  Chang  Ts’ae ;  next  is  the  ll  @  fil  Hr  Hwdng  keik 
king  she  shoo ,  in  seven  books,  by  gg  Jjg  Shaou  Yung;  the  Jg 

Yih  keo  k'e  mitng ,  in  four  books,  and  ^  fg  Rea  le ,  in  four  books,  both 
by  Choo  He ;  the  Utr  Leih  leu  sin  shoo,  in  two  books,  by  ^  fxL 

/£  Ts’ae  Yuen-ting ;  and  the  IS  H  §*  ft  M  Hung  fan  hwdng  keik 
nuy  p'een ,  in  two  books,  by  Ts’ae  Ch’in.  After  these  the  work  is  divided 
into  13  heads,  which  are  expounded  and  elucidated  by  miscellaneous 
quotations  from  all  authors  treating  on  the  questions  in  hand.  These 
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sections  are  entitled  :  Cosmogony,  Spiritual  Powers,  Metaphysics,  First 
Principles,  Sages,  Literati,  Education,  Philosophers,  Successive  Genera¬ 
tions,  Principle  of  Pule,  Principle  of  Government,  Poetry,  and  Literature. 
The  object  of  this  voluminous  compilation  being  to  embody  the  views 
of  all  the  authors  who  had  written  on  the  several  subjects  embraced, 
there  was  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  and  many  discrepancies, 
one  part  with  another.  During  the  18tli  'century,  when  much  attention 
was  being  devoted  to  the  national  literature,  this  was  submitted  to  a 
thorough  revision,  and  the  7 0  books  were  reduced  to  the  compass  of  !  2 
by  an  imperial  commission,  and  published  with  the  title  jg?  fit  d? 
Sing  le  tsing  e ,  in  which  the  above-noticed  defects  are  rectified,  and  the 
essence  of  the  doctrine  given  in  a  more  convenient  form. 


Besides  the  Fa  yen ,  Yang  Heung  wrote  another  work  of  less  repute, 
entitled  the  2C  T’ae  heuen  king ,  professedly  in  elucidation  of  the 
Yih  king ,  but  it  is  considered  almost  as  obscure  as  the  original  classic. 
Sze-ma  Kwang,  following  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  composed  the 
Tseen  lieu ,  with  a  view  to  throw  light  on  the  mystic  symbols. 
Tseaou  Yuen-lie,  in  recent  times  has  written  explanations  of  both  these, 
entitled  respectively  the  M  k  '  ae  yuen  keae ,  and  m  i?  m  Tseen 

heu  keae;  yet  after  all  the  result  is  but  little  satisfactory. 

The  ^  ^  Ta  bed  yen  e,  in  43  books,  by  J1l  ^  ^  Chin  Tih- 

sew,  is  an  illustration  from  historical  examples  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
7 a  heo ,  classified  under  four  leading  heads,  which  are  further  subdivided 
according  to  subjects.  This  was  completed  in  1229.  Similar  elucida¬ 
tions  were  afterwards  compiled  for  the  Chung  yimg ,  the  Heaou  king , 
and  a  section  of  the  Le  ke. 


The  fljilrfti  T'uh  shoo  ke ,  in  61  books,  by  the  same  author  as  the 
preceding,  was  left  in  a  rough  manuscript  form  at  his  death,  and  was 
arranged  for  publication  by  his  pupil  *|fj  Tang  Han,  in  1259.  It 
treats  chiefly  of  mental  philosophy,  and  the  character  and  doings  of 
eminent  ministers  from  the  Hea  down  to  the  time  of  the  Five  dynasties. 
The  Th  heo  yen  e ,  originally  formed  part  of  the  same  manuscript. 

A  minor  production  of  the  same  hand  as  the  preceding,  is  the 
^  Sing  king ,  which  gained  a  considerable  celebrity  soon  after  the  author’s 
death.  It  treats  of  mental  principles  as  indicated  in  the  sayings  of  the 
ancient  sages.  This  was  first  published  in  1234;  but  the  editions  now 
extant  have  been  altered  in  later  times. 

The  9  §£?  Hwang  she  jih  cZi' abu,  in  95  books,  is  a  collection 

of  notes  and  disquisitions,  made  by  jjj  Hwang  Chin  in  the  course 
of  his  readings  in  the  classics,  history  and  general  literature.  The  author 
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who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  was  a  warm  supporter  of 
Choo  He,  and  as  decided  an  opponent  of  Wang  Gan-shih,  whose 
doctrines  he  controverts  with  much  zeal. 

The  ^  g  Choo  tsze  full  shoo  fa  is  a  treatise  on  the 

method  of  study,  consisting  of  a  code  of  instructions  delivered  by  Choo 
He,  and  recorded  originally  by  jf|  Foo  Kwang,  one  of  his  disciples. 
The  manuscript  was  supplemented  by  ijj|  $h  Chang  Hung  and  ^  ®J 
Tse  He,  and  published  about  the  close  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 

The  f||  ^  ft  g  T'ah  shoo  fun  neen  jih  ch'ing  is  a  work  of 
the  same  character  as  the  preceding,  also  grounded  on  Foo  Kwang’ s 
original  draft.  It  was  written  by  $§  jjijg  Ch’ing  Twan-le,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

The  Peen  hwo  peen  is  a  treatise  written  by  fjjf  ^  Seay 

Ymg-fang,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  exposing  the  popular 
superstitions  of  the  period,  which  are  set  forth  under  the  fifteen  heads 
of :  Life  and  Death,  Pestilence,  Spiritual  Powers,  Sacrifices,  Illicit 
Sacrifices,  Elfish  Monstrosities,  Witchcraft,  Divination,  Mourning  Observ¬ 
ances,  Selection  of  Sepulchres,  Physiognomy,  Fortune-telling,  Positions, 
Times  and  Days,  and  Strange  Doctrines. 

Another  small  treatise  written  about  the  same  time  as  the  preced¬ 
ing,  entitled  tit  H  Che  she  kwee  keen ,  by  Soo  Teen-tseo,  is 
occupied  with  the  essentials  of  good  statesmanship,  under  the  heads : 
Practical  Government,  Employment  of  Men,  Pesident  Officers,  Welfare 
of  the  People,  Executive  Administration,  and  Suppression  of  Brigandage. 

The  ft  ft  ; fi  Kih  wuh  t'ung ,  in  100  books,  is  a  work  after  the 
model  of  the  Ta  heo  yen  e ,  and  was  completed  by  ^  yjt  Chan  Jo¬ 
sh  wuy,  in  1528.  This  is  divided  into  six  sections,  under  the  heads: 
Sincerity  of  Intention,  Singleness  of  Aim,  Personal  Cultivation,  Family 
Adjustment,  State  Government,  and  Pacification  of  the  Empire.  These 
several  points  are  elaborately  illustrated  by  examples  from  history,  with 
a  discussion  of  each  paragraph  by  the  author. 

The  -fib  ^  She  wel  is  a  small  treatise  written  in  the  16th  century, 
y  8i  Yuen  Chib,  the  object  being  to  rectify  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  government  of  the  empire.  It  is  divided  into  20  sections,  in 
which  are  discussed  the  best  means  of  training  and  selecting  officers, 
encouraging  talent,  suppressing  disorders,  etc. 

The  original  text  of  the  Hi  fj&  fl|  Shing  yii  hwctng  heun ,  consists 
of  sixteen  maxims  by  g?  jjjjj  Shlng-tsoo,  the  second  emperor  of  the 
present  dynasty,  written  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  They  consist 
of  seven  words  each,  and  treat  respectively  of :  Duties  of  Children  and 
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Younger  Brother^,  Respect  for  Kindred,  Concord  among  Neighbours, 
Importance  of  Husbandry,  Value  of  Economy,  Promotion  of  Academical 
Objects,  Suppression  of  False  Religions,  Promulgation  of  the  Laws, 
Cultivation  of  Etiquette,  Attention  to  One's  Occupation,  Instruction  of 
Youth,  Traducing  Prohibited,  Against  Harbouring  Deserters,  Payment 
of  Taxes,  Defence  against  Robbery,  and  the  Settlement  of  Animosities. 

A  series  of  short  homilies  were  written  on  these  several  texts  by  the 

•> 

succeeding  emperor  in  1724,  in  which  the  original  ideas  are  expanded, 
and  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  a  much  larger  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Orders  were  issued  to  have  a  portion  of  this  read  on  the  1st 
and  loth  day  of  each  month,  in  every  district  throughout  the  empire; 
which  order  has  been  complied  with,  with  greater  or  less  regularity 
since  then  to  the  present  time.  Several  commentaries  have  been  written 
on  it,  and  also  an  amplified  paraphrase  in  the  mandarin  dialect. 

The  -fir  ^  gg  Neu  heaou  king  is  a  small  treatise  on  female  filial 
piety,  by  Madam  ^  Ch’ing  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  It  is  divided  into  18 
sections,  and  written  after  the  model  of  the  ancieut  Heaou  king.  It 
appears  to  have  been  popular  during  the  10th  century,  when  an  illus¬ 
trated  edition  was  in  general  circulation. 

The  fig  Neu  heo ,  in  six  books,  is  a  book  for  female  study,  con¬ 
sisting  of  extracts  from  the  classic  and  historical  writings,  compiled  by 
Lan  Ting-yuen  in  the  18th  century.  It  is  divided  in  four  parts,  devoted 
respectively  to  the  illustration  of  the  virtues,  savings,  conduct,  and 
works  of  renowued  'emales  in  past  times. 

The  T'  ae  keih  Voo  shwo  liin ,  in  14  books,  by  mm 

Wang  Tsz6-hwae,  an  author  of  the  17th  century,  is  an  attempt  to 
expose  the  baseless  character  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Sung  dynasty 
philosophers,  in  connexion  with  the  T' ae  keVi  or  “  Great  Extreme,”  which 
he  maintains  to  have  originated  with  the  Taouist  writers,  and  to  be 
alien  to  the  true  Confucian  principles. 

The  §  Sli  ^  Woo  see  luh  is  a  small  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
one’s  mental  and  moral  character,  written  by  f£jr  jjjl  Hwang  Chun- 
yaou  in  the  year  1632.  It  is  divided  into  32  sections  on:  Guarding 
the  Heart,  Sincerity  of  Purpose,  Cultivating  Reverence,  Watchfulness  in 
Solitude,  etc. 

The  SS  PI  Ip  Ts'ung  heuti  chae  yu  is  a  collection  of  desultory 
notes,  on  the  rules  necessary  for  personal  conduct,  written  by  ^ 
Chang  Ying,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  Another  small 
work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  '[’ll  jtt  fM.  If  Han  sctn  so  yen  treats 
chiefly  of  rural  and  domestic  ecomomy,  in  the  same  style  as  the  preceding. 
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The  -g  Che  yen  is  a  series  of  memoranda  of  family  conversations, 
written  by  ^  fljjrf  Sen  Ching-tseih,  about  the  beginning  of  the  17  th 
century.  It  consists  chiefly  of  brief  dialogues  and  pithy  sayings,  regard¬ 
ing  one’s  personal  conduct  and  mental  training. 

The  j|| f&Hsi  Sew  ? e'l/t  yft  p'een  is  a  small  treatise  on  personal  char¬ 

acter  and  conduct,  by  ^  Ch'in  Tsin,  an  author  of  the  present  dynasty. 


2.  The  ^  Pin y  kea  u  Writers  on  Military  Affairs,’’  do  not 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  national  literature ;  aud  although 
there  are  some  few  honoured  names  in  this  class,  yet  it  is  probable  their 
claim  to  consideration  arises  more  from  their  antiquity,  than  from  any 
innate  excellence  in  their  writings.  Some  of  these  are  curious  records 
of  the  state  of  the  military  art  in  early  times,  but  apart  from  their 
original  quaintness,  they  are  frequently  so  mixed  up  with  geomantic 
jargon,  as  to  give  a  perplexing  obscurity  to  the  subject  in  question. 
From  the  records  in  the  Chow  Ritual,  we  learn  that  the  empire  pos¬ 
sessed  a  military  organization  during  that  dynasty,  not  indeed  indicating 
a  high  degree  of  refinement  in  the  art  of  war,  although  probably  in 
advance  of  contemporary  nations. 

The  #t  -ft  ffl,  Uh  Pk  king  is  a  small  treatise  on  military  tactics, 
professing  to  have  been  written  by  Jg  g  Fung  How,  a  minister  of  the 
ancient  emperor  Hwang  Te.  A  commentary  is  annexed  under  the  name 
of  Kung-sun  Hung,  a  minister  during  the  Han,  and  a  running 

eulogium,  with  the  name  of  JB|  Ma  Hung,  an  officer  of  the  subsequent 
Tsin  dynasty.  .  The  name  of  the  book,  however,  is  not  found  in  any 
bibliography  earlier  than  the  Sung,  which  is  one  chief  reason  why  its 
claim  to  a  high  antiquity  is  rejected,  it  being  generally  believed  to  have 
been  drawn  up  from  details  in  the  IH  Pa  ch'in  Pod,  a  production  of 
the  Tang.  The  text  is  a  short  description  of  the  Pa  ch'in  or  “  Eight¬ 
fold  Scheme  of  Military  Arrangement.’’ 

Another  spurious  treatise  is  the  A  LuJi  t' aou ,  in  six  books.  This 

has  the  name  of  g  Leu  Wang,  a  minister  of  Wan  Wang  of  the  Chow, 

as  the  author,  but  the  style  of  the  work  and  many  expressions  in  it  shew  it 

to  be  posterior  to  the  Han.  The  name  is  mentioned  bv  Jf]  Chwang 

Chow,  a  Taouist  writer  before  the  Christian  era,  and  has  been  borrowed 

by  the  author  of  the  more  recent  production  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

It  was  one  of  seven  treatises  used  at  the  militarv  examinations  so  earlv 

%■  • 

as  the  1 1  th  century,  which  shews  that  it  was  then  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  ancient  national  works.  It  is  divided  into  six  sections,  in  which  are 
discussed  the  various  points  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  military  art. 
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The  really  oldest  work  of  this  class  which  has  reached  us  entire,  is  a 
treatise  on  military  tactics  in  13  sections,  under  the  title  ^  Sun  tsze, 
by  M  iK  Sun  Woo,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  state  of  Woo,  during  the 
6th  century  b.  c.  It  is  noticed  in  the  She  ke ,  which  records  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  Sun  Woo’s  rigorous  discipline  in  military  practice. 

Woo  tsze  is  the  title  of  another  work  of  this  class,  written 
by  Woo  K’c,  during  the  4th  century  b.  c.  The  overbearing 

disciplinarian  tendency  of  his  disposition,  at  the  expense  of  more 
amiable  equalities,  may  be  gathered  from  certain  facts  recorded  in  his 
biography.  His  wife  being  a  native  of  Tse,  which  was  at  war  with 
his  own  state,  he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  free  to  serve  in  the  army  of  his  prince.  On  another  occasion, 
he  severely  bit  his  mother,  when  she  endeavoured  to  interfere  with  the 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  he  had  made  to  devote  himself  to  the  public  service. 
W oo’s  book  is  divided  into  six  sections,  on  :  National  Resources,  Estimate 
of  the  Hostile  Force,  Control  of  the  Military,  Discussion  Regarding 
Military  Officers,  Reform,  and  Rousing  the  Troops. 

The  p]  Sze  ma  fa  is  a  treatise  compiled  several  centuries 

before  the  Christian  era  by  order  of  the  prince  of  Tse,  from  a  number 
of  ancient  writings,  elucidating  the  principles  acted  on  by  g|  |§|  Teen 
Jang-tsoo,  the  military  director  of  that  state.  It  is  divided  into  five 
sections,  entitled  respectively  :  The  Root  of  Benevolence,  Theory  of  Au¬ 
tocracy,  Fixed  Titles,  Rigorous  Regard  to  Stations,  and  Employing 
the  Mass. 

The  ^  fjf  Soo  shoo  is  another  small  work  belonging  to  this  cate¬ 
gory,  bearing  the  name  of  Jr  ^  S’  Hwang  Slnh-kung,  an  author  of 
the  3rd  century  b.  c.,  with  a  commentary  by  §§  ®  ^  Chang  Shang- 
ying  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  A  preface  by  the  last-named  states  that 
Hwang  Shih-kung  gave  the  book  to  Chang  Tsze-fang,  in  whose 

tomb  it  was  discovered  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  during  the  Tsin  (3rd 
and  4th  centuries  A.  D. ).  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  statement  is 
a  fabrication,  and  that  the  work  is  really  the  production  of  Chang 
Shang-ying.  It  is  in  six  sections,  treating  respectively  of  :  First  Prin¬ 
ciples,  Correct  Doctrine,  Searching  the  Intention,  Virtue  the  Root  and 
Right  Principle  the  Summit, .Following  Justice,  and  Resting  in  Propriety. 

The  ±  a  m  T' cie  pill  yin  king ,  in  eight  books,  is  an  illustrated 
treatise  on  military  tactics,  written  by  ^  ^  Le  Tseuen,  about  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century.  This  author  does  not  detail  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  but  writes  from  theory  ;  his  words,  however,  carry  weight  with 
native  authorities. 
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The  ^  Shozv  effing  Ink  is  a  record  of  the  tactics  employed 

by  [fij£  Oh’in  Kwei,  when  lie  held  the  city  of  Tihgan  in  Hoopih, 
against  a  siege  bv  the  Kin  Tartars,  in  112G.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  The  first,  by  Ch’iu  Kwei  consists  of  strictures  on  the  operations 
at  the  capital  city,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Kin  troops;  the  second 
part,  also  by  Oh’in  Kwei,  is  a  detail  of  essentials  for  the  defence  of  a 
city  against  the  insurgents  ;  the  third  part,  by  ^  jjf  Thing  Show,  is  a 
narrative  of  the  defence  of  Tihgan  against  the  besiegers,  by  Ch’in  Kwei 
in  1127  and  following  years. 

T  he  Ch’in  ke  is  a  treatise  on  military  training,  written  by  |pJ 

J>c  fg  Ho  Lcang-chin,  an  officer  during  the  16th  century,  at  a  time 
when  the  art  and  practice  of  warfare  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  state  iu 
China.  It  is  divided  into  6G  sections,  giving'  a  view  of  the  stratagems 
employed  at  that  period. 

The  Ic  Keen  ping  shift  ke,  in  nine  books  with  six  supple¬ 

mentary  books,  is  a  treatise  on  military  training,  written  by  ^ 

Ts’eih  Ke-kwang,  in  the  year  1568,  while  he  was  in  charge  of  the  three 
garrisons  of  Kcchow,  Changping,  and  Paoutlng.  The  same  author 
wrote  another  work  in  18  books,  entitled  U  Ke  heaou  sin  shoo, 

while  engaged  in  the  camp  service  on  the  seaboard  of  Chekeang,  at  a 
time  when  incursions  were  anticipated  from  the  Japanese.  It  is  divided 
into  six  parts,  in  which  are  discussed  the  stratagems  of  war,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  the  various  weapons  and  paraphernalia  employed ; 
the  whole  amply  illustrated  with  plates,  which  in  the  modern  editions 
at  least,  are  very  indifferent  specimens  of  art. 

The  jjrf-  Pih  tseang  cfnien ,  in  100  books,  by  ijj|  Chang  Yu 
of  the  Sung,  is  a  series  of  memoirs  of  a  hundred  famous  military  leaders, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Chow  dynasty  downwards,  shewing  the 
correspondence  between  the  actions  of  those  heroes  and  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  ancient  authors,  Sun  and  Woo 

The  H  Ping  king ,  in  11  books,  was  written  by  ££  jH  Thing 
T’ing-lo,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  It  consists  of  three 
parts  :  the  first  book  is  a  criticism  of  the  various  commentaries  on  Sun 
tsze;  in  the  next  two  books  the  author  gives  his  views  in  the  dialogue 
form  ;  the  last  eight  books  contain  a  discussion  of  the  -essentials  of  the 
art  of  war,  illustrated  by  historical  examples. 

The  kfe  ')&j  ^  f  15  Kin  hang  tseay  choo  shift  fir  ft  cff  ow,  in 

C2  books,  by  ^  ^  Le  Pwan  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  is  a  general  treatise  on 
training  militia  and  suppressing  local  risings  by  military  force.  The  various 
regulations  to  be  adopted  are  detailed  at  length  under  twelve  heads,  entitled 
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respectively  :  Provision  of  Requisites,  Training  Recruits,  Storing  Provisions. 
Construction  of  Implements,  Clearing  the  Rural  Districts,  Plans  of  Action. 
Issuing  Orders,  Fortifications,  Resisting  the  Enemy,  Keeping  the  Natural 
Defenses.  Naval  Encounters,  and  Conducting  a  Victor v.  There  are  a  good 
many  quotations  from  history  little  to  the  point,  and  a  prolixity  of  detail 
in  many  parts  which  is  offensive  even  to  the  taste  of  a  Chinese  critic. 

The  jfic  @  Ht  Woo  pc  pe  shoo ,  by  H  She  Y iing-Poo,  is  a 

type  of  a  common  order  of  modern  books,  professing  to  give  complete 
and  satisfactory  details  on  the  art  of  war.  The  first  volume  treats  of 
firearms  and  pyrotechnic  stratagems,  and  the  remainder  is  occupied 
with  the  devices  to  be  employed  under  every  possible  geographical  and 
topographical  condition.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  maps  and  plates 
of  the  most  miserable  description,  exhibiting  a  succession  of  quaintly 
antique  machines  and  extraordinary  manoeuvres,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  to  have  been  ever  brought  into  effective  service.  The  text  is 
chief! v  quotations  from  old  authors. 


O 

O. 


The  Fa  kea ,  “  Writers  on  Legislation,”  are  a  less  numerous 

class  even  than  the  preceding,  nor  is  there  any  name  of  great  eminence 
among  them.  The  theory  of  Law  appears  to  have  been  first  studied 
during  the  Chow  dynasty,  previous  to  which  tlie  purity  of  primeval 
times  is  held  to  have  been  sufficiently  incorrupt  to  dispense  with  the 
necessitv  of  this  branch  of  governmental  science. 

The  first  writer  of  this  mass  on  record  is  /ftjj  lvwan  Chung,  whose 
work  is  preserved  under  the  title  Kwan  tsze ,  in  24  books.  This, 

however,  although  professedly  the  production  of  the  above-named  author, 
who  lived  in  the  5th  centurv  b.  c.,  shews  clear  evidence  of  many  additions 
after  his  death.  There  were  originally  S6  sections,  but  10  of  these  are 
lost.  An  ancient  commentary  bore  the  name  of  j}£  Fang  ATien- 

ling,  a  renowned  minister  at  the  commencement  of  the  Tang  dynasty ; 
but  this  is  understood  to  have  been  the  work  of  j=t  Yin  Clie-chang. 

Another  well-known  writer  of  this  class  is  ^  0  Han  Fei,  who 
lived  in  the  4th  century  B.  C.  Some  parts  of  his  work  are  lost ;  the 
remaining  portion  of  which  in  20  books  bears  the  title  jjfj|  qp  Han  tsze. 
It  was  revised  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  by  Jg  jf  Chaou  Yung-heen, 
from  an  edition  printed  in  the  time  of  the  Sung.  Han  Fei  was  original¬ 
ly  a  minister  of  the  Han  state,  but  was  carried  captive  by  the  prince 
of  Tsin  (the  book-burner),  who  afterwards  employed  him  in  his  service. 
Becoming  the  victim  of  jealousy,  however,  from  a  fellow  minister,  he  was 
induced  to  put  an  end  to  himself  by  poison. 
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The  fff  ®  Ha  Sa  y°  kwei  keen ,  in  eight  books,  is  a  review 
of  the  criminal  law,  discussed  under  twenty  heads,  each  of  which  is 
illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  judicial  precedents,  drawn  from 
historical  and  traditional  records;  Many  of  these  causes  celebres  are 
of  much  interest  and  give  a  curious  insight  into  the  penal  institutes 
of  the  empire.  The  author,  §$  Giving  K  ill  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  Sung  dynasty. 

The  jgrffiJ|g{]gL  Clung  king  Uiy  yaou,  by  P’ang  T’een-seili, 

an  author  during  the  Yuen  dynasty,  is  an  epitomized  code  of  the  legal 
forms  in  use  at  that  period  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  ft  %  m  Sc  ytien  lu/i  is  a  work  on  medical  jurisprudence, 
written  by  ^  &£  Sung  Tsze,  about  the  year  1247.  It  was  reprinted  in 
the  15tli  century,  since  which  time  it  has  come  into  general  use  in  the 
courts  of  justice  as  a  guide  to  the  duties  of  coroner,  and  has  been  frequently 
republished.  "Within  the  last  half  century,  it  has  passed  through  seven 
editions,  with  considerable  additions.  Apart  from  the  imperfect  state  of 
medical  science  in  the  empire,  this  forms  an  interesting  record  of  the 
theoretical  condition  of  jurisprudence  at  that  early  period. 

The  Jgj?  Keen  neen  ho  ts'an  is  another  short  treatise  on  the 

same  subject  as  the  preceding  written  by  gfl  Jg  JS  Lang  Kin-k’e,  in 
1829.  This  is  published  with  a  collection  of  verified  instances  of  deaths 
from  various  causes,  extracted  from  the  public  records,  by  the  same 
author,  with  the  title  !i£  Keen  neen  tseih  ching. 


4.  The  Jg|  ^  Nung  kea ,  “  Writers  on  Agriculture,”  are  not  a  very 
precisely  defined  class ;  books  treating  on  this  art  frequently  branching 
out  into  other  departments  of  literature,  and  occasionally  embracing 
independent  objects  of  scientific  research.  There  is  no  author  of  this 
class  earlier  than  the  oth  century. 

A  fragment  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Tang  dynasty,  on  the 
construction  of  ploughs,  entitled  ^  |g  Luy  sze  king ,  by  {££  g 
Luh  Kwei-mung,  giving  a  concise  description  of  the  several  parts  of 

the  implement. 

An  illustrated  work  known  as  the  Kang  c/nh  fob  she 

was  published  in  1_!10,  by  Low  Show.  This  consisted  of  45 

engravings,  representing  the  several  steps  in  the  process  of  tillage  and 
weaving,  with  a  stanza  appended  to  each.  It  was  recut  during  the 
Keen-lung  period,  and  a  few’  lines  of  poetry  added  to  each  plate  bv  the 
emperor.  The  engravings  are  good  specimens  of  art,  and  accurate 
representations  of  Chinese  customs. 
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The  jj|  Nung  shoo  is  a  small  work  on  husbandry,  written  by 
Ch’in  Foo,  in  1149.  The  first  part  treats  of  Agriculture,  the 
second  of  Breeding  Cattle,  and  the  third  of  Bearing  Silkworms.  A  short 

appendix  is  usually  published  along  with  this,  entitled  the  Tsan 

shoo,  from  the  hand  of  fg  Tsin  Chan  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  being 
entirely  devoted  to  the  art  of  rearing  the  silkworm. 

The  Jj|  ^  3c  Nung  sang  tseih  yaou  is  a  work  in  seven  books, 
on  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  drawn  up  by  order  of 
Kublai  Khan,  in  the  year  1278.  It  was  several  times  republished  by 
subsequent  emperors  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  at  which  period  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  treatise  of  great  importance.  There  are  ten  divisions  on  the 
following  subjects :  Precepts,  Ploughing,  Sowing,  Planting  Mulberry 
Trees,  Bearing  Silkworms,  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Bamboo  and  Forest 
Trees,  Medicinal  Plants,  and  Breeding  Cattle. 

The  "It Utile  Nung  sang  e  shih  tsuy  yaou  is  another  small 

treatise  on  the  same  subject  as  the  preceding,  and  intended  to  supply 
defects  in  it.  It  gives  a  concise  summary  of  agricultural  operations  for 
every  month  in  the  year.  The  author  §  i  Lob  ming-shen,  who 
was  a  Ouigour  by  birth,  wrote  this  in  the  year  18 14,*  and  it  was  printed 
a  second  time  in  1330. 

There  was  another  work  with  the  title  Jj|  Nung  shoo ,  in  22 
books,  published  during  the  Yuen  dynasty,'  by  3i  fll  Wang  Ching. 
This  treats  with  great  minuteness  of  the  details  of  husbandry,  and  is 
illustrated  by  plates,  each  accompanied  by  a  stanza  of  poetry.  The 
first  six  books  consist  of  general  rules  for  agriculture,  which  are  followed 
by  four  books  on  the  cereals,  and  ten  books  of  figures  of  agricultural 
implements. 

The  Thesaurus  of  Agriculture  known  by  the  title  JH  jttr  Nung 

clung  tseuen  shoo ,  in  60  books,  was  written  by  ^  Sen  Kwang-k’e, 

the  celebrated  disciple  and  associate  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the 
early  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  This  work,  which  gives  a  most  elab¬ 
orate  detail  of  the  state  of  agricultural  science  during  the  Ming,  was 
published  by  imperial  command  iu  1640,  being  seven  years  after  the 
author’s  death.  The  first  three  books  are  occupied  with  Quotations 
from  the  Classics  and  other  works;  next  are  two  books  on  the  Division 
of  Land,  then  six  books  on  the  Processes  of  Husbandry;  nine  books  on 
Hydraulics,  the  two  last  of  which  are  a  record  of  the  methods  adopted 
in  Europe  ;  four  books  on  Agricultural  Implements  ;  six  books  on  the 
Art  of  Planting ;  four  books  on  Bearing  Silkworms ;  an  extension  of  the 
same  subject  in  two  books ;  Planting  Trees  in  four  books ;  Breeding 
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Animals  in  one  book ;  Manufacture  of  Food  in  one  book  ;  and  Provision 
against  a  Time  of  Scarcity  in  18  books.  -f*  fl  Cli’in  Che-lung,  a 
scholar  during  the  Ming  dynasty ,  conceiving  that  the  work  was  prolix 
and  ill-arranged,  revised  the  whole,  reedited  and  published  it  in  46 
books ;  but  his  edition  lias  not  gained  the  same  favour  as  the  original 
work,  which  is  still  in  general  circulation.  The  19th  and  20th  books 
contain  nearly  the  whole  of  a  treatise  on  Hydraulics,  which  was  written 
by  Sen  in  1612,  from  the  dictation  of  Sabatin  de  Ursis,  fjjj 
Heiuig  San-pa ,  and  published  with  the  title  ^  JEj  7jc  ££  T’ak.  se  shwuy 
fa, ,  in  six  books.  In  the  large  work  he  has  omitted  the  5th  and  part 
of  the  4th  book,  the  matter  of  which  is  chiefly  theoretical  and  specula¬ 
tive,  being  of  little  value  in  a  scientific  view. 

A  still  more  comprehensive  work  than  the  preceding  was  drawn 
up  by  order  of  the  emperor  in  1742,  under  the  title  g  j|  ^  Show 
she  t^ung  k'abu ,  in  78  books,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  with  the  various  collateral  branches  of  industrial  science. 

There  is  a  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  published  towards 
the  close  of  last  century,  with  the  title  yfc  §§}  Muh  meen  poo ,  by 
is  Choo  Hwa,  a  native  of  Shanghai. 

The  3H  m  7'san  sang  ho  peen  is  a  compilation  regarding  the 

rearing  of  silkworms  and  cultivating  the  mulberry,  drawn  up  by  ^ 
iCjg  Sha  Shih-gau,  and  published  in  1844.  It  is  illustrated  by  cuts. 


5.  The  jj|  ^  E  k’ea ,  “  Medical  Writers/’  claim  consideration  as  a 
cias£,  if  not  for  any  valuable  addition  to  science,  at  least  for  the  number 
of  authors,  and  the  historical  interest  attaching  to  the  state  of  the 
practice  through  20  centuries  or  more.*  The  native  traditions  which 
ascribe  the  earliest  writings  on  the  medical  art  to  jj^i  Jg*  Slun-nung  and 
Hwang-te,  are  to  sav  the  least,  wanting  in  proof ;  but  it  appears  natural, 
and  even  probable,  that  some  advance  had  been  made  toward  a  system 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  Han  shoo  we  have 
a  catalogue  of  36  works  on  therapeutics,  divided  into  four  classes  :  the 
first  called  |§J  g  E  king ,  are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  human  frame,  with  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  several 
members,  and  pronounce  upon  the  causes  of  symptoms  of  disorder ;  the 
second,  called  g  )j  King  fang ,  take  up  the  question  of  the  suitable 
remedies  to  be  applied ;  the  third,  called  jg§  Fang  chung,  treat  of  the 
due  regulation  of  sexual  intercourse;  and  the  fourth,  called  jpiji  |g|  Shin 
seen ,  are  occupied  with  a  visionary  theory,  by  which  the  subject  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  soar  above  the  ills  of  life,  in  virtue  of  certain  psychological 
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principles,  induced  by  a  properly  regulated  discipline.  These  last  two 
branches  have  in  modern  times  become  united,  and  are  now  discarded 
from  the  class  of  medical  authors.  The  practice  of  medicine,  however, 
has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  branches  from  very  remote  times, 
defined  with  greater  or  less  precision  at  various  epochs.  During  the 
Ming,  the  faculty  was  definitely  fixed  by  the  government,  as  consisting 
of  thirteen  branches.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  dynasty, 
eleven  branches  of  practice  were  recognized  by  the  Imperial  Medical 
College,  but  the  number  was  afterwards  reduced  to  nine.  These  are 
named  :  Great  Blood-vessel  and  Small-pox  Complaints,  Lesser  Blood¬ 
vessel  Complaints,  Fevers,  Female  Complaints,  Cutaneous  Complaints, 
Cases  of  Acupuncture,  Eye  Complaints,  Throat,  Mouth,  and  Teeth  Com¬ 
plaints,  and  Bone  Complaints.  These  distinctions,  however,  are  not 
accurately  preserved  by  the  generality  of  writers.  There  appears  to 
have  been  little  variation  in  the  line  of  practice  adopted  by  successive 
practitioners  till  about  the  12th  century,  when  we  find  several  innova¬ 
tions  introduced  into  the  ancient  theory,  and  the  medical  art  became 
divided  into  several  schools,  presenting  some  general  analogy  to  the 
Empirics  and  Dogmatists  of  ancient  times.  From  the  minutiae  given 
in  Chinese  medical  works  regarding  the  structure  of  the  human  frame, 
it  has  been  thought  that  dissection  must  have  been  practiced  by  the 
natives  in  ancient  times ;  we  have  no  record  of  the  fact,  however,  and 
if  it  was  so,  it  has  been  discontinued  for  many  centuries,  while  there  is 
little  evidence  of  any  improvement  having  taken  place  in  recent  times. 
The  diseases  of  the  inferior  animals  have  been  included  as  a  subsidiary 
branch  of  the  medical  profession  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  oldest  medical  treatise  extant  is  probably  the  ^  '70“  ^  JpJ 
Hwang  te  sod  wan ,  which,  without  admitting  its  claim  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Hwang-te,  there  is  reason  to  believe  to  have  been  written 
several  centuries  before  Christ,  and  to  contain  a  summary  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  knowledge  of  medicine  handed  down  from  the  most  remote 
times.  The  oldest  commentary  on  this  work  extant,  was  written  by 
ZE  tf]C  Wang  Ping  in  the  8th  century,  in  24  books.  Another  work 
ascribed  to  Hwang-te  is  the  Ling  c/ioo  king,  which  treats  of 

internal  maladies  and  the  practice  of  acupuncture.  This  is  not  actually 
known  ’  to  have  appeared  earlier  than  the  11th  century,  and  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  production  of  Wang  Ping  mentioned  above,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  contains  a  great  part  of  a  more  ancient  work  of  a  similar 
character.  It  was  formerly  published  in  24  books,  but  in  the  later 
editions  they  are  reduced  to  12.  The  contents  of  these  two  treatises 
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were  rearranged  and  classified  under  nine  heads,  by  ££  ^  Wang  Gang, 
in  1689,  with  the  title  ^  [pj  ^  ®  ^  1£  Sod  wan  Ling  cli'  oo  luy 

tswan  yd  chod.  The  lc  Ntiy  king  che  yciou  is  a  selection  of 

passages  from  the  Soo  wan  and  Ling  ch) oo,  with  a  commentary  by  ^ 
^  Le  Xeen-go.  This  was  revised  and  published  by  ^  ^  6  See 
Sang-pih,  in  1764. 

The  obscurity  of  much  of  the  above  works  having:  rendered  neces- 
sary  an  elucidation  of  the  difficulties  they  presented,  a  small  treatise  was 
written  for  this  purpose,  in  the  3rd  century  p>.  c.,  termed  the  |fj£  Ndn 
king,  containing  a  solution  of  81  doubtful  questions.  Eleven  com¬ 

mentaries  had  been  written  on  this  previous  to  the  Ming  dynasty,  the 
only  one  of  whi«h  now'  extant  is  the  m  m  Ndn  king  pun  e  by 

|j|  Hwa  Show,  who  w7rote  about  the  close  of  the  Yuen.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century,  i{j|  ffi:  Chang  She-heen,  a  physician  of  note, 

published  an  edition  illustrated  by  a  diagram  and  annotations  to  each 
of  the  81  questions,  w’ith  the  title  [ID  fi  fjt  @  T  oo  chod  ndn  king .  A 
compilation  from  the  various  commentaries  w7as  also  drawn  up  during 
the  Ming,  by  ]£  %  ,g,  Wang  Kew-sze,  fa  Shih  Yew-leang,  ® 
^  Wang  Ting-seang,  and  ^  — -  Wang  Wuy-yih.  with  the  title  |*|  gx 
Ndn  king  tsexh  chod . 

T1  le  a  m  m  m.  Yin  hac  tsing  we  is  a  small  treatise  on  eye  com¬ 
plaints,  which  professes  to  be  written  by  eu  jg  Sun  Sze-mo  of  the 
Tang  dynasty ;  but  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  production 
subsequent  to  the  Sung.  It  is  esteemed,  however,  for  the  method  in 
which  it  treats  the  subject. 

The  Soo  ch’in  ledng  fang,  in  eight  books,  is  a  collection 

of  famous  receipts  by  Ch’in  Kwo  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  w'ith  some 

additional  matter  by  Soo  Tung-p’o,  the  well  known  poet :  whence  the 
two  names  are  united  in  the  title.  Xeither  of  these  were  practical 
physicians,  but  having  a  general  knowdedge  of  the  theory  of  medicine, 
they  were  able  to  investigate  the  medical  properties  of  various  sub¬ 
stances,  and  have  given  the  result  of  their  experience  in  a  series  of 
prescriptions. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  a  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
pulse,  entitled  g  Mih  king,  in  10  books,  was  written  by  ]£  ^ 
Wang  Shfih-ho,  the  court  physician  during  the  Western  Tsin  dynasty. 
This  contains  a  summary  of  the  methods  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  had  been  handed  down  previous  to  that  period.  The  manuscript 
of  this  was  revised  and  published  in  1068,  under  the  superintendence 
of  flc  fjr  Liu  E.  It  was  reprinted  in  1094,  and  again  in  1164.  Two 
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editions  were  issued  during  the  Ming,  and  a  new  issue  has  appeared 
at  Sungkeang  within  the  last  30  years.  A  spurious  production,  com¬ 
posed  during  the  Sung,  appears  to  have  been  long  received  as  the 
genuine  treatise  of  Wang  Shuh-lio.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  rhymes 
on  the  functions  of  the  pulse,  and  the  simple  style  in  which  it  is  written 
has  insured  its  popularity.  Chang  She-heen  of  the  Ming,  who  had  not 
sufficient  critical  penetration  to  discover  the  facts,  added  a  commentary 
and  diagrams,  in  which  state  it  has  been  in  common  circulation  down 
to  the  present  time,  with  the  title  [H  1£  ft®  ffc  3l  T'oo  chob  mih  kene 
P'een  chin.  The  principal  part  of  this  was  translated  by  the  missionary 
Hervieu  under  the  imoression  that  it  was  the  work  of  Wang-  Shuh-ho. 
His  translation  has  been  published  iu  Duhalde’s  (e  Description  of  China.” 
There  is  a  little  work  on  the  pulse,  issued  by  the  Medical  College  in 
Peking,  entitled  Jjjg  Jig  %£  j£  Mih  le  pe  kene.  Another  small  treatise 
on  the  same  subject,  is  styled  the  |g  Jfl  fjjj|  E  heo  chin  mih  u  Physi¬ 
cian’s  Guide  to  the  Pulse.” 

The  { j§  -fpf  Slicing  hdn  tsung  ping  lun  is  a  treatise  on 

fevers,  in  six  books,  written  by  Jfj§  S  Pang  Gan-she,  in  the  11th 
century.  At  the  end  is  a  chapter  explanatory  of  the  sounds  and  meaning 
of  the  characters  used  in  the  work,  and  another  on  the  composition 
of  medicines,  both  drawn  up  by  Pang’s  pupil  jj:  iffi  Tung  Ping,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  instructions  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving:  from  his 
teacher. 

The  A  A  if}  Fob  jin  td  tseuen  ledng  fang ,  iu  24  books,  is 
a  treatise  on  female  complaints,  written  by  |3j[  g  fpj  ClTin  Tsze-ming, 
about  the  year  1237.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  260  articles,  distributed 
under  eight  divisions.  Each  article  is  followed  by  prescriptions  suitable 
to  the  ailment  in  question.  This  was  revised,  abridged  and  commented 
by  ^  jg  Sec  Ive  of  the  Ming,  who  added  a  number  of  actual  examples, 
illustrative  of  the  particular  cases. 

The  S  H>  jt  F  luy  yiien  jung ,  in  12  book-,  is  a  treatise  on  the 
medical  art,  by  7E  ~£i  ^Vang  Haou-kob,  written  previous  to  the  year 

1241.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  the  twelve  larger  blood-vessels,  commencing  with  fevers,  and  having 
an  appendix  on  miscellaneous  diseases.  It  was  republished  in  1543, 
and  again  in  1593  ;  and  has  become  considerably  altered  from  the 
original  in  the  course  of  the  several  editions.  The  jl£  Ip.  j$j  Tsze  sze 
nan  che  is  a  minor  production  of  the  same  author,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  make  known  the  system  of  ^  ^  Le  Kaou  for  treating  fevers ;  the 
original  work  of  the  last-named  writer  being  now  lost,  this  little  treatise 
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of  Wang  Haou-koo  contains  the  only  vestiges  of  it  that  are  preserved. 
It  was  completed  in  1308.  A  treatise  on  medicaments,  by  the  same 
hand,  is  named  the  'jH  ^  ^  T’ang  yih  pun  ts' ciou.  The  first  book 
is  on  the  method  of  using  the  several  medicines,  while  the  second  and 
third  books  point  out  the  application  of  every  kind  of  medicine  to  the 
various  complaints  respectively  connected  with  the  twelve  blood-vessels, 
according  to  an  artificial  system  in  which  the  several  agents  are  des¬ 
ignated  prince,  ministers,  assistants,  etc. 

The  Suy  chuh  t'dng  king  yen  fang  is  a  collection 

of  verified  prescriptions,  written  during  the  Yuen  dynasty,  by  'fy  (U 
Sha-t’ob  Muh-soo,  apparently  a  Mongolian,  though  there  is  no 
biographical  notice  of  him  extant.  The  original  has  long  been  lost,  and 
the  editions  now  in  use  contain  less  than  half  the  work  as  it  left  the 
author’s  hand. 

The  iM:  U  flf5  She  e  tih  Jieaou  fang ,  in  20  books,  is  a  collec¬ 

tion  of  prescriptions  from  the  hand  of  7/p  ^  Wei  Yih-llu,  being  the 
combined  experience  of  himself  and  his  ancestors,  including  five  genera¬ 
tions.  The  author  began  the  work  in  1328,  and  finished  it  in  1337.  It  is 
divided  into  the  following  seven  heads  :  Great  Blood-vessel  Complaints, 
Lesser  Blood-vessel  Complaints,  Nervous  Complaints,  Child-bearing  and 
General  Female  Complaints,  Eye  Complaints,  Mouth,  Teeth  and  Throat 
Complaints,  and  Setting  Bones  and  Cure  of  Arrow  Wounds.  The  last 
book  consists  of  the  hygienic  precepts  of  Sun  Sze-mo  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 
The  cases  in  which  acupuncture  may  be  applied  are  distributed  through 
the  several  divisions. 

The  h\.  3fi(-  fpj-  Jl  ae  k'o  t sing  c\  by  yy  ^  Tse  Tih-che  of  the 
Yuen,  is  a  small  treatise  on  cutaneous  complaints.  In  the  first  part 
he  discusses  the  cause  and  character  of  eruptions,  and  in  the  last  pre¬ 
scribes  the  requisite  remedies,  consisting  of  poisonous  compounds  to  eat 
out  the  corrupt  matter,  and  restorative  applications  to  heal  the  wounds. 

The  &T. Wj }H  M  E  king  soo  hwuy  tseih ,  by  T  H  Y  ang  Le,  who 
lived  at  the  close  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  is  a  small  treatise  on  fevers, 
containing  a  revision  of  397  precepts  delivered  by  §J|  Chang  Ke  of 
the  Han;  a  good  many  of  these  which  are  mere  repetitions  he  abandons, 
and  adds  others  which  are  wanting  in  Chang  Ke’s  work,  leaving  the 
number  397  as  before.  He  has  also  a  minute  discussion  of  internal  and 
external  diseases,  apoplexy,  and  internal  heat. 

The  P'ob  tse  fang ,  in  168  books,  is  a  guide  to  therapeutics, 

by  £  1$  Choo  Siih,  one  of  the  imperial  princes  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Ming,  being  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
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written.  It  contains  in  all  1,960  discourses  on  2,175  different  subjects, 
with  778  rules,  21,739  prescriptions,  and  239  diagrams. 

The  M  ip  ^  I®  Ching  che  chun  shing ,  in  120  books,  by  F  # 
Wang  K’ang-t’ang,  is  a  collection  of  medical  treatises,  written  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  The  treatise  on  the  treatment  of  miscellaneous  complaints, 
and  that  on  the  classified  prescriptions,  were  both  written  during  the 
years  1537  and  1538;  that  on  fevers,  and  the  one  on  sores  were  completed 
in  1544 ;  and  those  on  infantile  and  female  diseases  were  finished  in 
1547.  He  has  extracted  most  extensively  from  preceding  authors,  and 
the  work  is  considered  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind.  It  was 
published  in  1602,  and  again  in  1791. 

The  mm  a  Tse  yin  kang  muh ,  in  14  books,  is  a  general  treatise 
on  the  treatment  of  female  complaints,  written  by  ^  ^  ^  Woo  Tsze- 
wang  in  1728,  and  contains  the  substance  of  Wang  K’ang-t’ang’s  treatise 
on  female  diseases. 

The  great  Materia  Medica  known  as  the  ^  -jp  0  Pun  ts’ aou 
kang  muh ,  in  52  books,  was  compiled  by  ^  [£f  ^  Le  She-chin  of  the 
Ming,  who  spent  30  years  on  the  work,  having  made  extracts  from 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  preceding  authors,  from  whom  he  selected 
1,518  different  medicaments,  and  added  374  new  ones,  making  in  all 
1,892.  These  are  arranged  in  62  classes,  under  the  16  divisions: 
Water,  Fire,  Earth,  Minerals,  Herbs,  Grain,  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Trees, 
Garments  and  Utensils,  Insects,  Fishes,  Crustacea,  Birds,  Beasts,  and 
Man.  Under  each  substance,  the  Correct  Name  is  first  given,  which 
is  followed  by  an  Explanation  of  the  Name;  after  this  there  are  Ex¬ 
planatory  Remarks,  Solution  of  Doubts,  and  Correction  of  Errors ;  to 
which  is  added  the  Savour,  Taste,  and  Applications,  with  the  Prescrip¬ 
tions  in  which  it  is  used.  There  are  three  books  of  pictorial  illustrations 
at  the  commencement,  with  two  books  of  prefatory  directions,  and  tw0 
books,  forming  an  index  to  the  various  medicines,  classed  according  to 
the  complaints  for  which  they  are  used.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  care  the  author  took  with  the  work  from  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
out  the  manuscript  three  times  before  he  was  satisfied  to  give  it  out 
as  complete.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  Wan-leih  period,  and  was 
presented  to  the  emperor  by  ^  jq  Le  Keen-yuen,  the  son  of  the 
author.  It  was  revised  and  printed  in  the  time  of  the  first  emperor 
of  the  present  dynasty,  and  several  editions  have  appeared  since  that 
time.  The  nucleus  of  all  the  writings  on  this  subject  is  a  small  work, 
which  tradition  ascribes  to  the  ancient  Shin-nung.  Since  the  time  of 
Le  She-chin  there  have  been  numerous  treatises  of  less  pretension, 
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criticising  and  elucidating  his  great  work,  but  it  still  stands  unrivalled 
in  that  department.  The  IpC  jjjg  Pun  Is'  aou  pe  yaou  is  a  brief 
epitome  of  the  Pun  Is'  aou  kang  muh ,  compiled  by  Wang  Gang,  mention¬ 
ed  above,  in  1694.  It  is  illustrated  by  rude  cuts  interspersed  with  the 
text.  The  *  3£  m  m  m  Pun  t  s'  aou  king  keae  yaou  is  an  exposition 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  Le  She-chin’s  work,  written  in  1724,  by 
e  T’een-sze,  a  famous  physician  at  Soochow. 

The  earliest  work  specially  devoted  to  the  practice  of  acupuncture 
is  the  is)  T' ung  jin  chin  kew  king ,  in  seven  books.  In  1027, 

by  command  of  the  emperor,  Wang  Wuy-tih  made  two  brass 

anatomical  figures  of  the  human  frame,  by  which  he  illustrated  the 
above  art,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  it,  with  the  title  A  ]}&  T'  ung  jin 
shoo  heue ,  which  is  thought  tc  be  the  same  as  the  preceding.  The 
earliest  editions  extant  are  of  the  time  of  the  Ming,  and  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  very  rude  c  uts.  The  flfj  ^  ^  ®  Ming  t'dng  kew  king ,  in 
eight  books,  is  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  being  merely  designated 
by  the  epithet  py  Se  fang  tsze,  “  Western  scholar.’’  It  treats 
altogether  of  cauterism,  and  is  supplementary  to  the  preceding,  which 
includes  this  as  a  branch  of  the  art  of  acupuncture.  The  expression 
Ming  t'ang  in  the  title,  is  the  name  of  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  the 
ancient  Hwang-te,  where  he  delivered  his  views  on  the  venous  and 
muscular  system  ;  hence  it  has  become  a  generic  designation  for  acu¬ 
puncture  in  all  its  ramifications. 

The  Luy  king ,  in  32  books,  is  the  production  of  ^ 

Chang  Keae-pin,  a  celebrated  physician.  The  theme  of  the  work  is  the 
text  of  the  two  ancient  books,  Soo  wan  and  Ling  ch'oo  king ,  which  are 
dissected  and  rearranged  under  the  12  heads:  Sanitary  Considera¬ 
tions,  Masculine  and  Feminine  Principles,  Form  of  the  Intestines,  Pulse 
and  Appearance,  Sinews  and  Nerves,  Radical  and  Ultimate  Conditions, 
Breath  and  Taste,  Medical  Treatment,  Disease  and  Sickness,  Acupunc¬ 
ture,  Circulation  of  Air,  and  Pervading  Principles.  These  disquisitions, 
which  embody  the  views  of  the  author,  are  followed  by  11  books  of 
diagrams,  and  auxiliary  remarks,  which  with  four  additional  books  of 
remarks  conclude  the  work  ;  this  was  finished  in  1624,  being  the  result 
of  three  years’  labour. 

One  of  the  best  works  of  modern  times,  for  general  medical  in¬ 
formation,  is  the  ®1  HF  ^  ^  IS  tsw&n  e  tsung  kin  keen ,  in  90 
books,  composed  in  compliance  with  an  imperial  order,  issued  in  the 
year  1739.  The  first  25  contain  the  |§£  ^  Shang  hdn  lun  and  ^  g 

HL  Kin  kwei  yaou  led,  two  works  by  Chang  Ke  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
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with  a  commentary.  This  is  the  earliest  medical  writer  who  gives  pre¬ 
scriptions  in  addition  to  theory.  The  following  eight  books  give  a  revised 
edition  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians.  The 
next  book  contains  important  rules  regarding  the  pulse.  Another  book 
contains  rules  regarding  the  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  body.  After 
this  there  are  54  books  of  rules  regarding  the  several  classes  of 
complaints,  and  four  books  of  rules  for  setting  bones.  The  work  is 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  plates  throughout ;  and  parts  of  it  are 
sometimes  published  separately. 

The  S  ^  Hr  Chwang  yang  king  yeti  tseuen  shoo ,  in  13 

books,  is  a  work  on  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  complaints,  the  efficacy 
of  which  it  professes  to  have  been  proved.  It  is  ascribed  to  jj| 

Tow  Han-k’iug,  the  court  physician  during  the  lltli  century,  while  his 
descendant  jj  jf|J  Tow  Mung-lin  is  said  to  have  revised  and  prepared 
it  for  publication.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  greater  part  is  the 
production  of"  the  latter,  who  borrowed  his  ancestor’s  celebrity  to  give 
currency  to  the  book.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  plates  of 
the  human  figure,  exhibiting  varieties  of  eruptions.  A  new  edition  was 
published  in  1717. 

The  E  tsung  peih  f  ilk,  in  10  books,  is  a  brief  summary 

of  medical  practice,  by  ^  r|i  ^  Le  Chung-tsze,  published  towards  the 
close  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  @  }p  tfj:  'ffi!  Ching  che  way  poo  is  a  general  medical  treatise,, 
written  by  *(£  ^  Le  Sing-gan,  in  1691,  intended  to  be  supplementary 
to  the  various  works  of  the  same  character  already  published. 

The  m  Jpr  E  heo  sin  woo  is  a  particular  disquisition  on  the 

practice  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches,  written  by  Tfi  ®  ^  Cli’ing 
Kwo-p’ang,  in  1723. 

The  Hr  |ji5j  5c  E  kang  te  yaou,  in  eight  books,  is  a  general  com¬ 
pilation  on  medicine,  by  Le  Tsung-yuen.  It  is  divided  accord¬ 

ing  to  the  eight  following  heads:  Masculine  and  Feminine,  Internal  and 
External,  Exterior  and  Interior,  Cold  and  Hot,  Vacant  and  Full,  Dry  and 
Moist,  Ascending  and  Descending,  Free  Passage  and  Stoppage.  It  was 
first  published  about  the  year  1831. 

There  is  a  large  work  termed  the  J  §  §  j|  Tung  e  paou  keen , 
apparently  of  Korean  origin,  which  has  been,  several  times  published  in 
China.  This  embraces  the  whole  compass  of  medicine,  and  differs  in¬ 
come  respects  from  other  native  publications. 

The  ^  ^  &  1ft  Shang  han  tseuen  sang  tseih  is  a  treatise  on 

fevers,  written  by  |p  Jtjg  T’aou  Tsee-gan,  in  1445.  This  was  revised. 
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and  published  by  Ye  T’een-sze,  in  1782.  The  life  Slicing  han 

lim  yih  is  another  short  work  on  Fevers,  written  by  $4  ^  Ko  K’iu, 
in  1674. 

The  g«3E*r£«  Sha  chcing  yuh  hang  tseuen  shoo  is  a  treatise 
on  cholera,  with  the  method  of  treatment,  and  a  large  collection  of 
prescriptions,  written  by  Jb  ;£  it?  Ko  Che-suy,  in  1675.  The  £ 

§  Sha  ching  tseuen  shoo  is  another  work  on  cholera,  written  by  3£ 
Wang  K’ae,  in  1686,  who  professes  to  hand  down  the  instructions  of 
his  teacher  Lin  San,  a  proficient  in  the  medical  profession.  This 

was  revised  and  published  in  1798,  and  again  in  1826. 

The  small-pox  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  from  near 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  inoculation  has  been 
practised  among  them  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  The  {If]  \  J£  Ja. 

fit  IP  an  jin  she  tow  chin  lun  is  a  work  treating  on  this  complaint, 
with  numerous  prescriptions  by  |^j  f  ^  Wan-jiu  Kwei,  which  was 
published  in  1323,  and  republished  in  1542.  The  Chung  tow 

sin  shoo  is  another  treatise  on  this  subject,  in  12  books,  published  in 
1741,  by  Chang  Yen-sun,  giving  ample  details  of  the  disease 

in  its  various  forms,  the  appropriate  treatment,  and  a  variety  of  pre¬ 
scriptions.  A  small  work  on  the  same  subject  by  ffj  %  ^  T’eaou  Yuen- 
fuh,  bears  the  title  Seen  b'ea  pe  chn-en  tow  Co  chin 

keue ,  professing  to  embody  supermundane  secrets  on  the  subject.  This 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  cuts  of  the  disease.  The  H  T’een 

hwa  ising  yen  is  another  work  on  small-pox,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
Vaccination  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  Chinese  by  Dr. 
Pearson  at  Canton,  who  wrote  a  tract  on  the  subject ;  this  was  afterwards 
translated  into  Chinese  by  Sir  G.  Staunton,  and  published  in  1805,  with 
the  title  T’ae  se  cluing  tow  C  e fa. 

Fhe  ^j|.  JVae  Co  ising  yaou  is  a  treatise  on  the  most 

important  points  in  the  character  and  cure  of  external  maladies,  by 
Ch’in  Tszc-ming.  The  h\.  -f'  Wa£  Co  shih fa  is. ten  rules  for  the 

treatment  of  external  complaints,  written  by  Ch’ing  Kwo-p’aug,  in 
1733.  The  J£  H  ae  Co  ching  tsung ,  in  12  books,  which  treats 


at  length  of  all  external  complaints,  was  written  by  t3K  jf  *$7  Ch’in 
Slnh-kung,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  dynasty.  It  was  revised 
and  republished  by  Jfr  ^  Chang  Tsuh-yih,  in  1785.  The  third  Look 
is  illustrated  by  rude  cuts  of  eruptions  of  various  kinds.  The  }]p]  5^ 
Thing  Veen  gaou  die ,  in  16  books,  is  another  work  of  the  same 
description.  This  was  written  by  yt  ®  Chin  8ze-to,  in  1698,  and 
revised  and  published  again  in  1790.  It  is  illustrated  by  14  plates  of 
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diseases.  One  of  the  most  recent  works  on  this  subject  is  the  ^ 

Wae  ho  ching  che ,  written  by  ff  g  Heu  K’ih-ch’ang  and  J||  ££ 
Peih  Fa,  and  published  in  1831.  The  2H  i S  Yang  h o  seuitn  suy , 

in  eight  books,  is  a  work  on  sores  of  every  description,  by  ^  3flC  Vp 
Ch’in  Wan-che,  published  in  1628.  The  |f|  Yang  e  ta  iseiken , 

in  20  books,  is  a  treatise  on  sores  with  their  remedies  and  prescriptions, 
by  m  At  8  Koo  She-ching,  published  in  1773.  It  is  profusely  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  plates. 

The  in  Vc  S  Neil  fro  king  lun ,  in  eight  books,  is  a  treatise  on 
diseases  peculiar  to  females,  by  Hf  j|f  Seaou  Heun,  in  1684.  The 
ft  Sdn  ho  sin  fd  is  a  small  work  on  the  maladies  attendant  on  child¬ 
bearing,  written  by  ££  Jo  Wang  Che,  in  1780,  and  published  in  1834. 

The  ft  Tseen  she  seadu  iirh  yd  ching  chin  kene  is 

a  treatise  on  infantile  complaints,  written  by  f§  2*  Tseen  Yih,  the  court 
physician  in  1093,  and  published  by  his  pupil  ^  Jjf*  Yen  Heaou- 
chung,  in  1119.  This  was  rearranged  and  a  commentary  added  to  it,  by 
f I  3tfc  Heung  Tsung-leih,  iu  1440,  when  it  was  published  with  the  title 

S  f§  li  ??  J£  d'  ^  jjf  tfe  Luy  ching  choo  shih  tseen  she  seaou  fork 
fang  keue ,  in  10  books.  The  ^  Yew  yew  tseih  ching ,  in  six 

books,  is  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  maladies  to  which  children  are 
liable,  written  by  $ft  JH  Oh’ in  Fuh-chlug,  in  1750.  The  |g 

Fuh  yew  peen  is  a  short  discourse  on  the  diseases  of  children,  with 
prescriptions  and  certified  cases,  by  ^  Chwang  Yih-kwei,  publish¬ 
ed  in  1777.  The  £j[j  ^  J jf  fll  ®  Zfr  Yew  ho  che  nan  kea  chuen 

pe  fang  is  a  collection  of  rules  and  prescriptions  for  the  treatment 
of  the  young,  written  by  ^  £  Wan  Tseuen,  a  modern  author,  and 
republished  in  1829.  There  is  also  a  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  by 
jlj  Mang  Ho,  a  Nanking  physician,  entitled  ^  Mdng  she 

yew  ho.  The  fg£  T so  shwd  is  a  small  treatise  on  a  form  of  infantile 
eruptions,  by  ^  Ivin  Wei,  a  physician  of  Hangchow. 

One  of  the  most  popular  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  is  the 
SB  ®  Shin  she  yaou  hanfva  six  books,  by  fn  ^  Foo  Jin-yu, 
published  in  1647.  Another  essay  on  the  same  subject  is  entitled  — *  gf 
Yih  ts'  aou  ting  muh  ho  tsefien  shoo ,  written  by  a  physician 
named  T’ang  Yuen.  A  great  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with 

prescriptions  for  eye  diseases. 

The  ^  ^  J§|  Keik  kew  kwang  sang  tseih  is  a  collection  of 

plans  and  prescriptions  for  saving  life  in  cases  of  extreme  peril,  such  as 
attempted  suicides,  unforeseen  calamities,  etc.  ;  also  methods  of  pro¬ 
longing  life  under  various  circumstances  of  uncommon  occurrence. 
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The  *  £  3?  jg  74z  yaou  che  is  a  treatise  on  parturition, 

written  by  £f(  T’ang  Ts’een-k’ing,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 

dynasty,  and  has  been  several  times  republished.  The  Hf  I£  $§  Show 
she  peen  is  a  short  disquisition  on  parturition  and  the  rearing  of 
children,  with  a  variety  of  prescriptions,  published  about  the  year  1772. 

The  %  m  to  *  »  Sung  yae  tsun  sang  tsetien  shoo,  in  15 
books,  written  by  ^  Sung  Yae,  in  1696,  professes  to  be  a  complete 
guide  to  the  preservation  of  health.  The  author  seems  to  have  made  a 
diligent  study  of  the  Book  of  Changes,  the  misty  doctrines  of  which  he 
endeavours  to  combine  with  a  series  of  medical  precepts,  pertaining  to 
almost  every  ailment  to  which  the  human  frame  is  exposed. 

The  pj  E  fang  tseih  keae  is  a  collection  of  medical  pre¬ 

scriptions,  with  elucidations,  written  by  Wang  Gang,  in  the  year  1682. 

p  ft  s  i  i  s St  Ch’ing  she  e  keen  fang  lun ,  in  six  books,  is  a 
similar  collection  by  ^  Jig  Ch’ing  Le-sin,  which  dates  about  1693. 
It  has  extensive  discussions  on  the  properties  of  the  medicines  employed. 
In  1707,  another  was  published  by  Yu  E,  with  prescriptions  for 

almost  every  complaint,  under  the  title  J§js  King  yen  leang 

fang.  The  M  ~Jj  Tseih  yen  Leang  fang  is  an  extensive 

collection  of  prescriptions,  in  six  books,  embracing  the  whole  range  of 
pathology,  compiled  by  ^  Yeen  He-yaou,  about  the  year  1724. 
The  King  yen  kwctng  tseih  is  auother  famous  collection, 

made  about  the  year  1754,  by  jjfc  ifpSj  Le  Wan-ping.  The  ^  Jf 
Wei  sang  hung  paou  is  a  comprehensive  general  collection  in  six  books, 
with  a  commentary,  published  in  184-1.  The  .ini*  hf»  m  %  Ning  Swan 
pe  keih  is  a  book  of  prescriptions  for  female  complaints,  published  by 
one  •§:  Le  T’ang  in  1786.  The  ^  Che  koo  sin  jang  is  a 

treatise  on  anthelmintics,  written  by  H8  Leaou  Ffih-chaou,  in 

1835.  The  -fc  W  S.  ~Jj  Ml  3c  T' a'e  e  yuen  keih  kew  leang 

fang  f  eih  yaou  is  a  selection  of  prescriptions  employed  by  the  imperial 
medical  college  for  saving  life  in  cases  of  extreme  peril. 

The  ^  A  S4£  Tsun  sang  pa  tseen  is  a  discourse  on  hygiene, 
in  20  books,  written  by  rin  m  Kaou  Leen-shiu,  in  1591.  It  is 
divided  into  eight  parts,  on  :  Undivided  Application,  Seasonable  Regimen, 
Rest  and  Pleasure,  Prevention  of  Disease  in  the  Future,  Eating,  Drinking 
and  Clothing,  Amusements  in  Retirement,  Efficacious  Medicines,  and 
Examples  of  the  Virtuous. 

An  old  treatise  on  the  ailments  of  the  buffalo,  entitled  7jt  ^ 
Shivuy  neiu  king ,  professes  to  be  written  by  jg  Tsaou-foo,  during 
the  7th  century,  but  it  is  probably  of  much  more  recent  authorship. 
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The  Leciou  ma  tseih  is  a  simple  treatise  on  the  veterinary 

art,  composed  by  P|^  ^  Yu  Jin  and  Yu  Kee,  in  1598.  The  con¬ 

cluding  part  is  on  the  treatment  of  camels. 

The  ^  g  %  New  king  tci  tseiien  is  a  small  work  on  the  medical 
treatment  of  oxen  and  buffaloes,  by  the  same  authors  as  the  preceding. 

Some  few  contributions  were  made  to  medical  science  and  anatomy 
by  the  European  missionaries  who  came  to  China  during  the  17th 
century,  but  the  books  they  wrote  are  merely  preserved  as  literary 
curiosities,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  aggression  on  the 
native  practice.  More  recently  Dr.  Hobson  ^  fff  Ho  sin  has  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  by  his  several  publications  in  this  department,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  true  principles  of  the  science  as  laid 
down  by  him,  will  ultimately  supersede  much  of  the  groundless  theories 
cn  which  the  Chinese  trust.  His  work  on  Physiology,  the  f ft  fit 

Tsefien  t'e  sin  lun ,  which  was  published  in  1850,  lias  been  very  favour¬ 
ably  received,  and  he  has  more  recently  issued  the  |J§  W  §.  Se  e  leo 

lun ,  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  the  IS  ‘Sf  F°b  yi}ig 

sin  shwo ,  on  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Children,  and  the 
Nuy  No  sin  shwo ,  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica.  These 
are  accompanied  by  a  vocabulary  of  medical  terms  in  English  and  Chinese. 

•« 

6.  The  next  class  in  this  division  is  denominated  ^  .Jf  T  een 
wan  swdn  fa,  u  Astronomy  and  Mathematics.”  Although  we  have 
astronomical  notices  of  much  interest  in  the  oldest  authentic  writings 
extant,  yet  separate  works  on  the  science  are  rare  during  the  early  ages. 
The  several  dynastic  histories  are  a  treasure  in  this  respect,  and  together 
with  the  independent  works  on  the  same  subject,  exhibit  a  view  of  the 
progressive  changes  that  have  taken  place,  down  to  the  adoption  of  the 
European  theories  at  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  Chinese  appear 
to  have  had  three  methods  of  representing  the  starry  firmament  in 
ancient  times ;  the  first  called  j§P  ^  Kae  Veen ,  in  which  the  heavens 
are  represented  as  a  concave  sphere*  the  second  called  jig  Hwdn  Veen 
in  which  the  universe  is  represented  by  a  globe,  with  the  stars  depicted  on 
the  outer  surface ;  the  third  called  j|[  Seuen  yay  has  not  been  handed 
down,  but  native  authors  suppose  that  there  is  a  close  resemblance 
between  it  and  the  system  introduced  by  Europeans. 

The  JS]  if  m  Chow  pe  swan  king  is  thought  to  be  a  relic  of 
the  Chow  dynasty,  and  is  the  only  ancient  work  we  have  on  the  Kae 
Veen  system  of  astronomy.  It  has  a  commentary  by  Jj|5|J  Chaou 

Keun-k’ing  of  the  Han  dynasty,  which  was  reedited  by  ^  58  Chin 
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Lwan  early  in  the  7th  century,  and  further  elucidations  were  given  by  Le 
Chun-fung  of  the  Tang.  The  first  part  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
original  work  on  Trigonometry,  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
celebrated  Chow  Kung  and  Jj  Shang  Kaon,  one  of  the  Chow  minis¬ 
ters,  on  the  properties  of  the  right-angled  triangle.  This  is  followed 
by  another  dialogue  between  ^  py  Yung  Fang  and  Chin-tsze,  on 

some  of  the  rudimentary  facts  of  astronomy,  from  which  to  the  end 
appears  to  have  been  added  at  a  later  time.  The  last  part  treats  more 
in  detail  of  the  elements  of  the  Kae  feen  astronomy.  It  has  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  variation  of  temperature  and  length  of  the  day  according 
to  the  latitude.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
the  words  in  the  C/iow  pe ,  called  JS1  W  M  S  W  M  Chow  pe  swan 
king  yin  e ,  by  ^  Le  Tseih,  which  it  has  been  customary  to  publish 
as  an  appendix. 

The  1  $  ft  f  Sin  e  sedng  fa  yaou,  written  by  ^  Soo 
Sung,  at  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  is  the  oldest  work  we  have  on 
the  Hwdn  teen  system  of  astronomy.  Soo  received  the  imperial  com¬ 
mand  to  construct  a  celestial  globe,  and  other  machinery  to  represent 
the  structure  of  the  heavens,  the  whole  of  which  was  set  in  motion  by 
water  power,  and  formed  an  astronomical  clock,  indicating  various 
periods  during  the  day  and  year.  The  above-named  work,  which  is  a 
description  of  this  apparatus,  is  illustrated  by  60  plates,  consisting  of 
diagrams  with  minute  explanations  to  each,  and  maps  of  the  stars  for  both 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

The  je|a  Ji^.  if  Kih  sedng  sin  shoo  is  an  astronomical  treatise 
supposed  to  be  written  by  -Jj|  Chaou  Yew-k’in  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  in  which  this  differs  from  preceding 
works.  It  ascribes  the  length  of  the  day,  not  to  the  distance  of  the  sun, 
but  to  its  altitude,  and  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  air.  It  maintains  that  the  planets  circulate  round  the  earth  in 
parallels  of  declination,  while  they  revolve  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 
in  tortuous  paths  from  north  to  south.  It  gives  the  distance  of  the  sun 
being  greater  in  the  zenith  and  less  at  the  horizon,  as  the  cause  of  the 
apparent  increase  in  the  size  of  that  luminary  in  the  latter  condition, 
and  decrease  in  the  former.  The  zenith  is  held  to  be  invariable,  and 
directly  over  the  city  of  jig  Yangch’ing  in  Shanse,  while  the  ecliptic 
is  said  to  shift  its  position  from  year  to  year.  In  many  other  points  it 
deviates  from  the  previously  accredited  doctrines.  The  style  of  the 
composition  is  profuse  to  excess,  and  the  arrangement  is  wanting  in 
literary  taste.  For  these  reasons  J  ^  Wang  Wei,  of  the  Ming,  under- 
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took  to  revise,  and  reduced  it  to  half  the  bulk,  with  the  title  J  ^  $  0 
#T  *  Chung  sezv  kill  seeing  sin  shoo;  but  in  improving  the  style,  he 
has  so  materially  altered  the  sense,  that  it  is  scarcely  a  fair  representative 
of  the  original. 

The  exceedingly  low  state  into  which  the  science  had  fallen  during 
the  Ming ;  the  inability  of  the  officers  to  take  an  observation,  or  to 
correct  the  errors  which  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  time  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  rules  then  in  use,  all  tended  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  entered  China  early  in  the  17th  century 
and  the  mathematical  and  scientific  attainments  which  these  brought 
with  them  from  the  west,  w’ere  the  means  of  raising  them  to  influence 
at  the  imperial  court.  Most  of  the  treatises  on  astronomy  which  they 
wrote  have  been  handed  down  as  text  books  among  the  Chinese.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  is  the  2JS  j|g  Keen  ping  e  shwo,  written  by 

Sabatin  de  Ursis,  in  1611.  This  is  a  description  of  an  astronomical 
instrument,  giving  an  orthographic  representation  of  the  heavens,  which 
combines  the  uses  of  a  quadrant,  meridian  zenith  and  azimuth  instru¬ 
ments,  sun  dial,  and  other  things,  all  which  is  minutely  explained,  the 
whole  being  based  on  a  tacit  admission  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory.  There  is 
a  preface  by  Seu  Kwang-k’e. 

The  ^  [yj  J|?  T'een  wan  led  is  a  concise  description  of  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  astronomy,  written  by  Emanuel  Diaz  pj  5§  Yang  Ma-no  in  1614. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams. 
At  the  end  the  author  notices  the  recent  discovery  of  the  telescope,  with 
Galileo’s  ty\\  Hjt  §  Kea  le-led  observations  on  Saturn,  the  ring  of  which 
he  took  for  two  small  stars  attached  to  that  planet,  Jupiter’s  four  moons, 
and  the  milky-way  strewed  with  fixed  stars. 

The  £f  &  »  *  Sin  fa  swan  shoo ,  in  100  books,  is  a  compilation 
of  details  regarding  the  newly  introduced  European  astronomy,  drawn 
up  about  the  year  1634,  by  Seu  Kwang-k’e,  ^  ^  ^  Le  Che-tsaou, 
^  Le  T’een-king,  Kicolas  Longobardi  fg  0  Jji  Lung  Hwa- 

min ,  John  Terence  Kang  yu-han ,  James  Rho  Jjjt  ^  Lo 

Ya-kd ,  and  John  Adam  Schaal  §|  Tang  Jo-wang.  The  dis¬ 

crepancies  in  the  state  calendar  having  reached  an  extent  too  con¬ 
spicuous  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  fame  of  the  Europeans  who  visited 
the  capital,  having  spread  abroad,  for  their  skill  in  astronomical  science, 
Longobardi  and  Terence  were  called  by  the  Board  of  Rites  to  engage 
in  the  reformation  of  that  all-important  periodical ;  Seu  Kwang-k’e, 
Le  Che-tsaou,  and  Le  T’een-king,  being  appointed  their  coadjutors. 
A  new  board  was  established  by  the  emperor  for  this  work,  and 
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Rho  and  Schaal  were  engaged  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Terence. 
Before  the  death  of  Sen,  which  took  place  in  1633,  ten  books  of  astron¬ 
omy,  written  under  his  superintendence,  had  been  laid  before  the 
emperor.  These  form  the  nucleus  of  the  work  above-named,  which 
increased  to  its  ultimate  dimension  under  the  superintendence  of  Le 
T’een-king,  who  succeeded  Seu  as  assessor  of  the  board.  It  is  divided 
into  11  parts,  on:  The  Elements  of  the  System,  Standard  Numbers, 
Calculations,  Instruments,  General  Operations,  Sun’s  Course,  Fixed 
Stars,  Moon’s  Path,  Nodes  and  Conjunctions  of  Sun  and  Moon,  Five 
Planets,  and  Nodes  and  Conjunctions  of  the  Five  Planets.  The  whole 
is  preceded  by  the  various  memorials  and  edicts  which  passed  on  the 
subject ;  and  there  is  an  appendix  by  Schaal  in  two  parts,  consisting 
of  biographical  notices  of  Western  astronomers,  and  an  elucidation  of  the 
difference  between  the  new  and  the  old  systems  of  chronology.  The 
Ptolemaic  system  is  still  adhered  to  throughout ;  and  although  Co¬ 
pernicus  J  Ko  pih-ne ,  Tycho  Brahe  ^  Te  kuh  and  even 

Kepler  glj  Q  ^  Kill  pih  urh  are  frequently  mentioned  by  name  in 
connexion  with  their  labours,  there  is  only  slight  allusions  to  the 
systems  which  have  received  their  designations  from  these  astronomers. 
Tycho  Brahe’s  discovery  of  the  variation  of  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is 
stated,  and  his  numbers  adopted  for  that  and  other  elements,  as  also 
the  solar  and  lunar  tables.  The  work  was  originally  named  the  jjjg 
JS  *  Ts'ung  ching  leih  shoo ,  but  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  designation,  in  consequence  of  the  character  leih  forming  part 
of  the  emperor’s  name  during  the  K’ang-he  period.  It  has  been  also 
published  with  the  title  |Ej  ♦  Se  yang  leih  fa  sin  shoo. 

Among  the  minor  works  of  Seu  Kwang-k’e,  are  three  relating  to 
practical  astronomy,  written  near  the  close  of  the  Wan-leih  period, 
which  were  suggested  by  his  intimacy  with  Ricci  ^fij  Ipg  Le  Ma-tow 
in  former  years.  The  $\\  J|  Tsih  ledng  fa  e  is  the  substance  of 

an  oral  translation  by  Ricci,  beiug  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of 
astronomical  measurements  by  means  of  the  right-angled  triangle,  and 
treats  of :  The  Construction  of  Instruments,  Shadows,  and  Practical 
Rules  in  Sixteen  Propositions,  with  an  appendix  on  the  Rule  of  Three. 
The  $|J  g  J|  Ts’ih  ledng  e  Iting  is  a  short  treatise  on  the  analogy 
between  the  system  of  angular  measurement  in  the  ancient  native 
work  Kew  change  and  the  recently  introduced  European  method,  in 
which  he  points  out  the  identity  of  the  theory,  while  there  are  some 
unimportant  differences  in  the  practice,  which  he  exemplifies  in  six 
propositions.  The  Keii  koo  e  is  a  development  of  the  theory 
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of  the  right-angled  triangle,  giving  an  arithmetical  illustration  of  its 
geometrical  properties. 

The  ifi  H  7®;  P  Hwan  kae  fjing  been  t'oo  shwo ,  by  Le 
Che-tsaou,  is  a  treatise  on  the  stereographic  projection  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  minute  description,  with  tables 
of  the  positions  of  the  fixed  stars  and  sun’s  declination.  It  was  written 
in  1607. 

The  pjj  U  Yuen  yOtng  kecioii  e,  written  by  Le  Che-tsaou  from 
the  dictation  of  Ricci,  and  published  in  1614,  is  a  short  geometrical 
treatise,  consisting  of  18  propositions,  on  the  proportional  capacities 
of  various  figures  and  bodies,  commencing  with  the  triangle  and  ascend¬ 
ing  by  degrees  to  the  circle  and  sphere. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  superiority  of  the  Jesuit  methods  of 
calculation  over  the  native  system  then  in  use,  prejudice  was  too  strong 
in  influential  quarters  to  admit  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  theory 
during  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  it  was  not  till  the  establishment  of  the 
Tsing  on  the  imperial  throne,  that  it  became  the  standard  of  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Board.  The  early  Mancliu  emperors  felt  less  difficulty  in 
receiving  it,  and  foreigners  were  encouraged  to  make  known  at  court 

the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  west.  The  very  considerable  contributions 
* 

thus  obtained  to  the  science  of  Astronomy  induced  the  second  monarch 
of  the  dynasty  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  new  work,  embodying  all  the 
most  recent  and  authentic  information  on  this  science,  and  in  1713  the 
jg  ^  j$;  Lelh  seang  k' aou  ching ,  in  42  books,  received  the  imperial 
imprimatur.  The  first  part  is  theoretical,  the  following  practical,  and 
the  last  consists  of  tables.  There  are  several  points  in  which  this 
differs  from  the  large  work  of  the  Ming.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
is  given  from  native  observation  as  23d.  29m.  30s.,  being  two  minutes 
less  than  Tycho  Brahe.  In  the  old  work,  for  the  equation  of  time,  the 
correction  of  the  sun's  velocity  and  declination  is  performed  by  a  single 
operation,  while  the  new  separates  the  two  sources  of  error,  making 
allowance  for  the  minute  motion  of  the  perihelion.  There  are  also  some 
differences  in  the  principle  of  calculating  the  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  epoch  is  changed  from  the  year  1628  to  1683;  but 
the  Ptolemaic  theory  is  still  retained.  This  work  although  a  decided 
advance  upon  its  predecessor,  was  in  the  course  of  time  found  to  be 
inadequate  in  some  particulars ;  and  scarcely  a  hundred  years  had 
elapsed,  when  in  view  of  the  new  discoveries  and  inventions  in  European 
astronomy,  by  Cassini  @  K  6  se-ne ,  Flamstead  fj$j  HU  ®  Fnh-lan 

tih  and  others,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  original  tables,  an  imperial 
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rescript  in  173S  ordered  an  appendix  to  be  added,  embodying;  amended 
tables  and  the  recent  improvements  of  the  west.  This  was  composed 
in  10  books,  chiefly  by  Ignatius  Koegler  ^  Tae  tsin-heen  and 
Andre  Pereyra  ^  Seu  Mow-tih.  It  gives  the  sun’s  parallax  as 

10  seconds,  instead  of  three  minutes,  the  old  number.  The  angle  of 
refraction  at  the  horizon  is  changed  from  34  to  32  minutes,  and  at  an 
altitude  of  4">  degrees,  59  seconds  is  given,  instead  of  five  seconds  the 
former  number.  The  elliptic  orbits  of  the  planets  are  suggested  as 
more  conformable  with  observation  than  the  epicycles,  and  Kepler’s 
law  of  equal  areas  in  equal  times  is  stated.  The  circulation  of  Venus, 
Mercury,  and  Mars  about  the  sun  is  also  named,  but  the  whole  are  still 
made  to  revolve  about  the  earth  as  the  centre. 

The  flU  ^  H  Heaou  gan  sin  fa,  in  six  books,  written  by  J 
U  Wang  Seih-ch'en,  in  1643,  professes  to  give  a  new  system  of  astron¬ 
omy.  The  author,  who  held  aloof  from  the  contentions  prevailing 
between  the  advocates  of  the  rival  systems,  gives  a  compromise  between 
the  eastern  and  western  theories,  together  with  the  result  of  his  own 
observations;  for  it  was  customary  with  him,  when  the  sky  was  clear,  at 
times  to  spend  whole  nights  on  the  top  of  his  house  gazing  at  the  stars. 
He  uses  the  centesimal  division  of  the  circle,  and  fixes  the  tropical  vear 
at  365.2421866  days,  while  lie  makes  the  annual  precession  1.437326 
minute.  The  first  book  lays  down  the  principles  of  trigonometry,  and 
the  remainder  is  occupied  with  a  general  outline  of  the  elements  of 
astronomy. 

The  ^  $  I  |  T  een  poo  chin  yuen  is  a  small  treatise  on  the 
calculation  of  eclipses  according  to  the  European  method,  written  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  dynasty,  by  ^  See  Fung-tsoo, 

who  had  been  initiated  into  the  western  theory  by  Nicolas  Smogolenski 
m  m  &  Muh  Ne-ko ,  then  resident  at  Nanking.  This  is  the  first  book 
in  which  logarithms  are  introduced.  The  ^  'ft'  3®  T’een  h'eo  hwuy 
f  ung  is  another  production  o:  the  same  author,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  harmonize  the  old  Chinese  system  with  the  recent  European.  He 
reduces  all  the  numbers  of  the  new  sexagesimal  gradation  to  their 
equivalent  in  the  centesimal  calculus.  The  first  part  contains  the 
theory  of  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  which  is  followed  by  examples  of 
the  different  methods,  native  and  foreign. 

The  jg  Iff  ^  #  Leih  swan  tsehen  shoo,  in  60  books,  is  a  collection 
of  astronomical  and  mathematical  works  by  Mei  Wuh-gan,  an  acute 
student  and  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  on  this  branch  of 
science  during  the  present  dynasty.  In  1702,  when  the  emperor  visited 
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Keang-nan,  he  marked  Mei  with  distinguished  honour,  on  account  of  his 
writings,  which  had  been  previously  presented,  and  he  was  called  to 
assist  in  the  great  imperial  work  then  in  progress.  Mei’s  manuscripts 
to  the  number  of  29  different  works  were  collected  and  published  under 
the  above  title,  by  ^  ffc  Wei  Le-t’ung,  in  1723.  The  contents  consist 
of  :  JJg  Ipt  Leih  heo  £  wan  “  Chronological  Doubts,"  Jjg  ^  fn] 

Leih  heo  e  wan  poo  “  Addenda  to  the  preceding,'  ’  &  m  »  m  Leih  heo 
id  wan  “Questions  on  Chronology,"  j/jH  H  ^  $  jg  Hoo  san  heo  keu 
yaou  “  Essentials  of  Spherical  Trigonometry/’  ^  /v  Hwan 

chung  shoo  cliih  “Arithmetic  of  the  Circle,”  J§?  fill  ^  %  Suy 
chow  te  t' oo  ho  Tabu  “Investigation  of  the  Length  of  the  Year  and  the 
Degree,”  ^  ./£*  H  Ping  leih  ting  san  cli  a  shwo  “  1‘lanetary 

A'ariations,”  ^  M  ^  Tung  che  Tabu  “Investigation  regarding  the  Winter 
Solstice,”  ^  pj  0  Choo  fang  jih  kew  “  The  Sun’s  Course  according 

to  various  Latitudes,  ”  $  s  m  s  IVoo  sing ■  ke  yaou  “  Essentials  of 
Planetary  Astronomy,”  ^  Ho  sing  pun  fa  “The  Law  of  the 

Motion  of  Mars,”  Jfc  JE£  Ts'eih  ching  se  ts'aou  “  Calculations  for  the 

Paths  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Planets,”  Q  M.  3c  Kwei  jih  how 
sing  ke  yaou  “  Observation  of  the  Sun  and  Stars,”  H  §&  IP  Urh  ruing 
poo  choo  “Supplementary  Remarks  on  two  Astronomical  Instruments.” 
jg  Jfl  Jljf  ^  Leih  heo  peen  che  “Explanation  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  Chronol¬ 
ogy,”  ^  Keaou  shih  kwcin  keen  “  Brief  Remarks  on  Eclipses,” 

^  H  W.  Keaou  shih  mung  Tew  “Inquiry  regarding  Solar  Eclipses,” 

*  *  ffi  §  Koo  swan  yen  leo  “  Notes  on  Ancient  Arithmetic,”  ^  ^ 
Cli  ow  swan  “  On  the  Principle  of  Napier’s  Rods, 

Written  Arithmetic,” 


pdF 


Pieh  swan  “  On 


n  m  m  Too  swan  shih  le  “  Explanation  of 
Trigonometrical  Calculations,”  pj  ^  Fang  chi  in g  “Equations,”  fa)  $£ 

/jjfr  Keu  koo  cli  en  we  “Mysteries  of  the  Right-angled  Triangle  Revealed, 
l£  ^  San  keo fa  keu  yaou  “  Essentials  of  Trigonometry,”  Jpf  ||i] 

H  £  ft  Keae  ko  yuen  che  kdn  “  Elucidation  of  the  Dissection  of  the 


Circle,” 


fj|  Fang  yuen  mieh  tseih  “  Areas  of  the  Square  and 


Circle,”  Ke  ho  poo  peen  “Supplementary  Treatise  on  Geometry,” 


/J? 


X  Jfr  Shaou  kwang  shih  e  “  Gleanings  on  Evolution,”  j|r  $llj  J 
Ts'een  too  ts'ih  leang  “Mensuration  of  Earthwork.”  Besides  the  above 
collection,  Mei  left  59  other  works  on  kindred  subjects,  the  greater  part 
of  which  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  manuscript.  A  minor  essay 


of  this  author  has  been  published  with  the  title  Jp  M  Heo  leih  shwo , 
in  which,  in  a  dialogue  form,  he  urges  the  importance  of  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  astronomy,  as  a  means  of  overturning  astro¬ 
logical  superstitions.  Another  published  essay  by  the  same,  is  entitled 
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ob  swan  Ye  k'adu ,  “Inquiry  Regarding  Ancient  Calculating 
instruments,”  in  which  he  shews  that  the  use  of  the  abacus  iu  China  is 
comparatively  recent,  probably  not  earlier  than  the  12th  century. 

The  ^  Sob  heo ,  in  eight  books,  is  a  series  of  strictures  on  Mei 
Viih-gan’s  publications,  by  Keang  A  ung,  who  wrote  during  the  18th 
century,  and  adopted  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Leih  seang  Y  aou 
ching.  It  discusses  seriatim  :  The  Science  of  Chronology,  Variation  in 
the  Length  of  the  Year,  Length  of  the  24  Solar  Periods,  Elements 
for  Determining  the  Winter  Solstice,  i.e.,  the  Mean  Year,  Motion  of  the 
Apsides,  and  Variation  in  the  Diameter  of  the  Sun’s  Cycle  and  Epicycle, 
Discussion  on  the  Motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Planets,  Peculiarities  iu 
the  Motions  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  Comparison  of  the  Native  with  the 
European  Theories,  and  Contributions  to  Trigonometrical  Computation. 
The  last  section  is  further  extended  in  a  supplementary  chapter. 

History  and  tradition  alike  warrant  the  belief  that  arithmetic  has 
been  cultivated  as  a  science  among  the  Chinese  for  many  ages  past. 
There  are  vague  intimations  of  a  work  on  this  subject  in  nine  sections, 
having  been  used  officially  during  the  Chow  dynasty.  This  is  said  to 
have  suffered  to  some  extent  the  fate  of  other  literary  works  at  the 
time  of  the  general  burning  during  the  Tsiu.  Imperfect  fragments 
of  it  are  stated  to  have  been  collected  together  by  j}jt  Chang  Ts’ang 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Han,  who  arranged,  corrected  and  edited  them 
with  additions,  under  the  title  j=t  Jfl  $ij  Kew  chang  swan  shu/i.  Some 
think,  however,  from  internal  evidence,  that  it  was  not  written  earlier 
than  the  Christian  era.  A  commentary  on  this  is  attributed  to  §ij  ^ 
Lew  H  wuy,  with  the  date  A.  D.  263  ;  and  an  exposition  was  further 
added  by  Lo  Chun-fung  of  the  bang  ;  in  which  state  it  seems  to  have 
been  well-known  during  that  dynasty.  In  the  Sung  it  wras  preserved 
as  a  rarity,  and  was  lost  entirely  during  the  Ming ;  the  copy  now 
preserved  was  extracted  piecemeal  from  the  great  cyclopaedia  Yung  lo 
ta  teen,  but  is  found  to  agree  very  exactly  with  the  quotations  from, 
and  descriptions  given  of,  Le  Chun-fung’s  work.  It  has  been  carefully 
corrected,  reedited  by  able  hands,  and  repeatedly  republished  in  modern 
times.  The  names  of  the  nine  sections  which  give  the  title  to  the 
book  may  be  translated :  Plane  Mensuration,  Proportion,  Fellowship, 
Evolution,  Mensuration  of  Solids,  Alligation,  Surplus  and  Deficit,  Equa¬ 
tions,  and  Trigonometry.  This  occupies  nine  books,  containing  in  all 
246  problems,  and  there  is  an  additional  book  at  the  end,  with  the 
sounds  aud  meaning  of  the  characters,  by  Le  Tseih.  It  was  formerly 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  but  these  were  already  lost  during  the  Sunp\ 
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Next  in  order  of  time  is  the  ^  ^  Sun  tsze  swan  king ,  which 

consists  of  a  series  of  problems  in  arithmetic,  with  particular  explana¬ 
tions  of  each  proposition.  It  begins  with  scales  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  and  notation,  which  are  followed  by  a  table  of  the  density  of 
various  mineral  substances,  and  two  rules  for  multiplication  and  division. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  author  -f  Sun  Tsze,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  3rd  century.  The  work  as  a  whole  has 
been  long  lost,  and  the  editions  now  in  circulation  follow  a  copy  made  of 
extracts  from  the  Yung  16  td  teen. 

The  Iff  S°°  shuh  ke  e,  which  professes  to  be  written  by 

iff  Sen  Yo  of  the  Han  dynasty,  is  a  small  treatise  in  a  very  obscure 
style,  which,  commencing  with  some  vague  Taouist  phraseology,  gives 
details  on  the  Buddhist  numeration,  and  particularizes  14  professedly 
ancient  systems  of  calculation.  A  commentary,  said  to  be  by  Chin 
Lwan  of  the  6th  century,  enters  with  more  minuteness  into  the  subject, 
A  work  of  this  character  and  title  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence 
during  the  Tang,  but  there  is  tolerably  good  evidence  that  it  has  been 
long  lost  since  that  time,  and  that  the  present  is  a  later  fabrication. 
Although,  however,  it  is  a  spurious  production,  yet  it  is  still  an  ancient 
work,  and  valued  as  such. 

The  J=[  g  Hae  tabu  swan  king ,  consists  of  nine  problems  in 

practical  trigonometry,  with  minute  elucidation,  written  by  Lew  Hwuy, 
and  originally  appended  as  an  exposition  to  the  last  book  of  the  Kew 
cJiang  swan  shuh.  It  was  afterwards  published  as  a  separate  volume 
with  diagrams,  under  the  title  Ig  ^  Chung  c/i  a,  which  refers  to  the 
method  of  taking  observations  by  a  series  of  stiles  of  different  lengths.  This 
was  changed  for  the  present  title  during  the  Tang,  when  a  commentary 
was  added  by  Le  Chun-fung.  The  ancient  copies  have  all  been  long  lost, 
and  the  present  editions  are  extracted  from  the  Yung  lo  td  teen. 

aw#  Woo  tsaou  swan  king  is  a  treatise  by  an  unknown 
hand  on  five  different  classes  of  arithmetical  problems,  i.  e.,  Land  Meas¬ 
ure  Calculations,  Military  Calculations,  Calculations  on  the  Comparative 
Value  of  Grain,  Calculations  on  the  Bulk  of  Grain,  and  Calculations  on 
the  Circulating  Medium.  As  there  was  a  commentary  on  this  by  Chin 
Lwan,  the  original  is  thought  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  6th  century. 
It  was  already  out  of  print  in  the  1 2th  century,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  handed  down  by  manuscript  copies  very  faulty,  in  the  possession 
of  private  hands,  until  within  a  recent  period,  when  these  have  been 
corrected  by  the  dismembered  extracts  in  the  Yung  lo  td  teen ,  and 
several  times  republished. 
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The  |^f  J|l  gf  Hea  how  ycing  swan  king  is  the  most  simple 

and  practical  of  all  the  ancient  arithmetical  treatises.  The  subject 
matter  is  confined  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  Kew  change  but  the  author 
omits  all  questions  that  did  not  actually  bear  upon  the  business  of 
daily  life.  There  are  some  important  notes  on  weights  and  measures, 
especially  on  the  variation  in  measures  of  capacity  and  length.  It  is 
not  known  when  the  author  j§£  pg  Hea-how  Yang  lived,  but  it  is 
reported  to  have  had  a  commentary  by  Chin  Lwan,  which  would  make 
it  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Gth  century  at  least;  circumstances 
of  a  later  period  than  Chin  Lwan,  however,  are  mentioned  in  the  text, 
which  has  led  to  the  belief  that  additions  have  been  made  by  another 
hand.  The  work  as  a  separate  publication  has  long  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  copies  as  now  restored  and  published  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Yang  id  td  teen .  It  is  so  much  divided  into  small  sections  in  that 
thesaurus,  however,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  now  have  it  in  its  exact 
ancient  form. 

The  'jjftj  Woo  king  swdn  shuh  is  a  mathematical  elucidation 

of  various  points  stated  in  the  YiJi  king ,  Shoo  king ,  She  king ,  Le  ke, 
Chow  le,  E  le,  CE  tin  ts'ew,  Heaon  king,  and  Lun  yn,  written  by  Chin 
Lwan,  and  commented  by  Le  Cliun-fung.  Besides  its  worth  as  a  math¬ 
ematical  antiquity,  it  is  valued  for  a  number  of  quotations  from 
ancient  historical  works,  which  have  accumulated  errors  in  the  "course 
of  time.  Like  the  preceding  works,  this  also  was  lost  long  before  the 
present  dynasty,  and  has  been  restored  from  .the  Yung  16  ta  teen,  which 
it  is  believed  contains  the  complete  work  distributed  in  various  parts. 

The  ijfi  £|J  M  @  Chang  Sew  keen  swdn  king  is  an  arithmetical 
treatise  of  uncertain  date,  by  f}§  £($  Chang  K’ew-keeu.  It  is  only 
known  that  it  was  written  posterior  to  those  of  Hea-liow  Yang  and  Suu- 
tsze  both  of  which  the  author  quotes,  and  must  be  at  least  as  early  as 
Chin  Lwan  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  it.  There  is  an  elucidation  of 
the  problems  appended,  by  §lj  Lew  Heaou-sun  of  the  Tang,  and 

notes  by  Le  Cliun-fung.  It  begins  with  exercises  in  Fractions,  after 
which  are  four  problems  in  Trigonometry,  and  these  are  followed  by  a 
variety  of  questions  in  Alligation,  Mensuration  of  Solids,  Fellowship,  and 
Plane  Mensuration.  This  work  has  come  down  to  us  perfect,  from  the 
edition  printed  in  the  Sung  dynasty. 

The  |f  £  %  m  Ts'eih  Cob  swdn  king ,  by  Hi  ^3.  "NVaug  Heaou- 
t’ung  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  consists  of  20  problems  on  the  principle  of 
Solid  Mensuration,  with  a  commentary  by  the  author.  This  treatise  is 
considered  somewhat  abstruse  by  the  natives.  It  lias  reached  us  entire, 
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with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  at  the  end  where  part  of  the  page  in  the 
ancient  copy  had  been  torn  away.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  offers  a 
thousand  taels  of  silver  to  any  one  who  will  detect  a  single  word  of 
error  in  the  work.  An  exposition  was  written  on  this  book  by  sffc 
Chang  Tun-jin,  in  1801,  in  which  the  working  out  of  every  problem  is 
shown  at  full  length,  according  to  the  T'een  yuen  process. 

Old  catalogues  mention  a  book  of  the  stars,  with  the  title  J§ | 
Sing  ki)ig ,  written  during  the  Han,  by  u-&  Kan  Kung  and  ^  Shih 
Shin.  An  ancient  work  with  the  same  title  is  still  extant;  some  have 
thought  this  to  be  the  same,  but  it  has  been  concluded  on  critical 
evidence  that  it  canuot  be  older  than  the  Tang  dynasty.  The  figures 
of  the  several  constellations  visible  from  the  latitude  of  China  are 
given,  with  a  short  description,  and  astrological  notes  to  each. 

The  |§|:  ]|r  Soo  shoo  hew  chang ,  in  18  books,  written  by  ^  % 

gg  Tsin  Kew-shaou  in  1*247,  is  almost  the  only  treatise  specially  on 
arithmetic,  which  appeared  dining  the  Sung  dynasty.  Although  it  is 
divided  into  nine  sections,  it  is  an  entirely  different  arrangement  of 
subjects  from  the  more  ancient  work  with  the  same  name.  The  first  section 
contains  a  new  formula  for  the  resolution  of  indeterminate  problems, 
called  Ta  ye)i ,  being  analogous  to  the  better  known  Hindoo 

process  Cuttaca ,  which  Colebrooke  translates  “  Pulverizer.”  This  forms 
the  root  of  the  following  eight  sections,  which  treat  respectively  of : 
Chronological  Calculations,  Land  Mensuration,  Trigonometrical  Calcula¬ 
tions,  State  Service,  Imposts,  Fortifications,  Military  Calculations,  and 
Barter.  The  most  notable  point,  however,  is  the  introduction  of  the  ^ 
T'een  yuen ,  or  Chinese  system  of  Algebra,  this  being  the  earliest  work 
in  which  this  process  is  found.  The  numeral  expressions  are  all  . 
written  horizontally.  A  critical  examination  and  correction  of  the 
typographical  and  other  errors  in  this  was  published  in  1842,  by 
/p;  Sung  King-ch’ang,  with  the  title  ^  %  %  1L  mi  Soo  shoo 
he iv  chang  cha  he. 


The  mmmm  Ts'ih  yuen  hae  king ,  in  12  books,  by  Le  Yav, 
bears  date  1248.  This  is  a  work  on  trigonometrical  calculation, 
illustrating  at  great  length  the  T ’ een  yuen  process.  The  first  page  has 
a  diagram  of  a  circle  contained  in  a  triangle,  which  is  dissected  into 
15  different  figures ;  the  definitions  and  ratios  of  the  several  parts  are 
then  given,  and  these  are  followed  by  170  problems,  in  which  the 
principles  of  the  new  science  are  seen  to  advantage.  There  is  an 
exposition  and  scholia  throughout  by  the  author.  A  series  of  explana¬ 
tory  notes  were  added  by  Le  Juy,  when  it  was  republished  in 
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1797.  It  is  said  that  the  author,  having  collected  several  hundred 
hooks  of  his  own  manuscript,  when  on  his  death-bed  committed  them 
to  the  care  of  his  son  with  the  injunction  to  burn  them  all  except  the 
work  in  question,  which  he  valued  above  the  others.  The  ^  ^ 

Yih  koo  yen  k  wan  is  another  production  of  the  same  author,  written  in 
1282,  and  consists  of  61  geometrical  problems,  illustrating  the  principles 
of  Plane  Mensuration,  Evolution,  and  other  rules,  the  whole  being 
developed  by  means  of  the  T'een  yuen . 

In  1261,  m  H Yang  Hwuy  wrote  a  treatise  explanatory  of  the 
arithmetical  formula'  in  the  last  five  sections  of  the  ancient  Kezv  chatty, 
with  the  title  J\j  ^  ft  '/£  Tsedng  keae  kezv  chatty  swan  fa,  the 

last  part  of  which  is  a  classified  arrangement  of  the  ancient  text.  In 
the  course  of  ages  numerous  errors  having  crept  into  the  existing  copies 
of  this  work,  a  critical  examination,  with  a  rectification  of  the  defects, 
was  published  in  1842,  by  Sting  King-eh’ang,  with  the  title  ft?  j/L 
ft  Jill  IE  Tsedng  keae  kezv  chang  swan  f a  chd  ke.  In  1275,  the  same 
author  completed  another  work  on  arithmetic  in  six  books,  entitled 
m  n  ft  m  Yang  hwuy  swan  fa, .  This  consists  of :  Ready  Methods 
for  Calculating  Land  Measure,  Arithmetical  Transformations,  Thesaurus 
of  Multiplicational  aud  Divisional  Transformations,  Application  of 
Arithmetical  Formula5,  and  Problems  supplementary  to  Ancient  Authors. 
The  use  of  the  T'eeti  yuen  and  horizontal  notation  are  found  to  a  small 
extent  in  this  treatise.  Like  the  preceding,  in  the  copies  that  have /come 
down  to  us,  the  faults  are  very  numerous,  and  these  have  also  been 
corrected  by  the  same  author,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ft  ^  1L  IE 

Whig  hwuy  swdnfd  chd  ke. 

Fhe  ft  qpr  f§|  Swan  hcd  k' e  tan  tig  is  a  general  treatise  on  arith¬ 
metic*,  by  {jp  Choo  Shc-kce,  published  in  1299,  containing  259 
problems  on  the  variou-  branches  of  calculation  and  mensuration,  with 
ample  exposition  and  notes,  in  the  latter  pffrt  of  which  a  good  deal  of 
use  is  made  of  the  T'cetz  yuen.  The  work  had  been  lost  in  China  for 
several  centuries,  and  was  recently  recovered  from  a  Corean  envoy  in 
the  capital,  having  been  reprinted  in  that  country  in  1660.  A  new 
edition  was  issued  at  Yangchow  in  1829.  The  same  author  completed 
the  7C  S  $6  Sze  yuen  yit/i  keen  in  1303,  which  is  a  development  of 
an  extension  of  the  T'ccn  yuen  algebra,  by  using  four  symbols  of  quan¬ 
tity  instead  of  one,  or  rather  using  the  equivalent  of  symbols  in  the 
peculiar  manner  of  arranging  the  positions.  There  are  288  problems 
in  all,  many  of  them  of  considerable  complexity ;  some  containing, 
several  unknown  quantities,  aud  involving  the  extraction  of  roots, 
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sometimes  as  high  as  the  13th  power,  which  is  performed  by  exactly 
the  same  process  as  that  discovered  by  Horner  in  1819,  known  as  his 
tl  Rule  for  Solving  Equations  of  all  Orders,”  forming  an  essential  part 
of  the  T’een  yuen  also.  This  like  the  other  work  of  Clioo  was  unknown 
to  the  public  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  has  been  transmitted  in 
private  libraries  by  manuscript  copies,  one  of  which  was  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  century  by  Yuen  Yuen,  who  published  it  . with  a  further 
elucidation  by  ^  Lb  Ming-heang,  in  1836,  under  the  title  JJEJ 
3*  $fjf  Sze  yuen  yuh  keen  se  ts'  aou.  An  elaborate  development 

of  the  principle  of  the  Sze  yuen  or  “  Four  Monad  ”  Process,  by  Lb  Ming- 
heang,  Avas  also  published  the  same  year,  with  the  title  P3  7C  ^  W  Sze 
yuen  shih  le. 

The  J  g  J  Ting  keu  swan  f  a  is  a  collection  of  problems  in 
arithmetic,  Avith  little  apparent  order  in  the  arrangement.  There  are 
a  feAv  rules  given,  and  an  exposition  to  each  problem,  the  horizontal 
notation  being  occasionally  employed.  This  Avas  written  by  Ting  Kelt, 


te  A 


in  1355. 

The  jg 


T'ow  Veen  se  ts'abu  is  a  work  similar  in  character 
to  the  preceding,  but  more  minute  in  the  expository  details.  It  Avas 
probably  Avritten  about  the  same  period,  but  the  author’s  name  is  lost. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  ^  ^  Giving  Ta-wei 
composed  the  j§L  Szcan  fa  t'ung  tsung ,  in  17  books,  the  main 

object  of  which  is  to  elucidate  the  principle  of  the  abacus,  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  It  gives  a  general  detail  of  the  formulae 
of  the  Kew  chcing  y  but  there  is  little  originality,  and  the  style  of  the 
composition  is  rugged  and  prolix  in  the  extreme. 

The  [fi]  1=t  fjf  T'ung  wan  swan  che ,  in  10  books,  is  a  treatise 
on  arithmetic,  by  Le  Che-tsaou,  published  in  1614,  being  a  digest  of  the 
science  as  then  knoAvn  in  Europe,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him 
bv  Ricci.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  or  preliminary  portion 
merely  containing  the  rules  for  Notation,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multipli¬ 
cation,  Division,  and  the  various  operations  of  Fractional  computation. 
The  second  part  Avhich  comprises  four-fifths  of  the  Avhole,  treats  at 
great  length  on  the  Rule  of  Three  in  all  its  phases,  Extraction  of  Roots, 
and  Trigonometrical  Calculations.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  this 
work  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  native  treatise  Kew  change 
Avhile  the  latter  contains  several  points  actually  in  advance  of  the  neiv 
system.  But  mathematical  studies  having  been  long  dormant  in  China, 
Avhen  the  Jesuits  arrived,  few  if  any  of  the  native  scholars  knew  what 
the  ancient  works  contained,  and  the  missionaries  xvere  left  to  teach 
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many  things  as  new,  which  had  been  well  understood  in  China  for  ages 
past.  The  consequence  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  nomenclature 
in  place  of  the  old  established  terminology,  and  the  latter  having  been 
since  restored  by  native  mathematicians,  there  are  now  two  systems 
of  terms,  both  which  being  partially  or  simultaneously  adopted  in  many 
modern  treatises,  have  introduced  a  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  phrase- 
ology,  little  to  the  advantage  of  mathematical  studies.  There  are  two 
prefaces  to  this  treatise,  by  Le  Che-tsaou  and  Sen  Kwang-k’e. 

Although  the  Chinese  were  well  versed  in  trigonometry,  both  plane 
and  spherical,  the  latter  having  been  introduced  in  the  13th  century, 
yet  the  science  of  geometry  as  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Euclid, 
was  altogether  new  to  them.  The  first  six  books  of  the  “  Elements  of 
Geometry,”  having  been  orally  translated  bv  Ricci,  and  written  out  by 
Sen  Kwang-k’e,  under  the  title  ^  jpj  ^  Ke  ho  yuen  pun ,  were  much 
studied  by  mathematicians,  among  which  class  the  work  has  retained 
its  popularity  ever  since.  It  has  notes  throughout  translated  from 
Clavius,  under  whom  Ricci  studied  the  exact  science.  The  last  nine 
books  have  been  translated,  and  were  published  at  Sungkeang,'  in 

1857. 


The  3l  M  if  }%  IVoo  sing  king  t‘oo  keae  is  a  short  treatise 
on  the  planetary  system,  by  Wang  Seih-ch’en  mentioned  above,  in 
which  he  abandon-  the  Ptolemaic  theory,  then  recognized  as  the  doctrine 
of  Europe,  and  propounds  a  system  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  placing  the  earth  in  the  centre,  and  making  the  five  planets 
revolve  about  the  sun  in  its  circuit  round  the  earth.  This  he  published 
as  his  own  theory,  in  opposition  to  the  astronomy  of  the  west,  and  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  opinion  that  he  thought  it  out  for  himself 
although  it  is  possible  he  may  have  got  some  hints  on  the  subject  from 
the  missionaries  theu  in  China,  who  were  quite  familiar  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Tycho’s  system. 

The  xjtmm&m  T  een  yuen  leih  le  tseuen  shoo ,  in  51  books, 
is  a  treatise  on  astronomy  and  chronology,  by  Sen  F;t,  published 

in  1882.  It  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  on:  First  Principles,  Examina¬ 
tion  of  Ancient  Records,  Determination  of  Laws,  Chronology  of  Ages, 
Verification  of  Periods,  Critical  Investigation  of  the  Classic  Histories 
and  Commentaries,  Narrative  of  Celestial  Observations  through  succes¬ 
sive  ages,  and  Record  of  Celestial  Observations.  The  author  does  not 
show  much  skill  in  regard  to  mathematics,  but  has  considerable  talent 
for  the  critical  investigation  of  antiquity.  He  adopts,  without  reserve, 
the  chronology  of  the  Chiih  shoo  ke  neen  and  the  Kexh  chung  chow  shoo. 
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which  he  discusses  at  some  length,  and  gives  the  result  in  a  tabular 
form,  beginning  with  the  year  b.  c.  2164  and  extending  to  A.  D.  1662. 
He  has  some  notes  on  the  Buddhist  cosmogony,  which  he  seems  to  think 
may  be  reconciled  with  European  theory. 

In  1713,  the  same  year  that  the  Leih  sedng  k'aou  ching  was  com¬ 
pleted,  a  companion  work  from  the  same  source  also  appeared,  contain¬ 
ing  the  mathematical  processes  initiatory  to  the  astronomical  formula? 
in  the  above.  This  gives  a  comprehensive  detail  of  the  science  of  arith¬ 
metic  as  it  then  stood,  embracing  all  the  recent  European  introductions, 
under  the  title  Jjg  fit  Sob  le  tsing  yitn ,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  part  in  live  books  is  discursive  and  theoretical,  in 
which  the  origin  of  numeration  is  traced  up  to  the  ancient  sages  of 
China,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  Chow  pe  is  given  with  a  commentary, 
Yext  is  a  treatise  on  Geometry,  giving  the  theory  of  linear  measure- 
ments,  which  is  followed  bv  a  demonstration  of  the  theorv  of  numbers. 
The  second  part  in  40  books  is  practical,  being  divided  into  five  sections, 
the  first  of  which  gives  weights,  measures,  notation,  and  the  initial 
rules  of  arithmetic ;  the  second  section  treats  ot  linear  measurement  in 
all  its  varieties  ;  the  third  is  on  surfaces,  with  their  relative  proportions ; 
the  fourth  is  on  solids  of  every  kind,  plane  and  curved.  The  last  section 
contains  the  earliest  record  we  have  of  the  process  of  European  algebra, 
which  had  been  introduced  in  China  by  some  of  the  missionaries,  under 
the  title  Tsedy  kdn  fang .  The  native  algebra  T' een  yuen  does 

not  seem  to  have  been  known  by  the  compilers,  as  it  is  not  even 
mentioned.  This  section  also  give:?  the  earliest  complete  treatise  on 
logarithms,  which  is  followed  bv  details  on  the  use  of  the  sector.  The 
third  part  contains  eight  books  of  tables :  first  the  eight  lines  of  the 
trigonometrical  canon  for  every  10  seconds  ;  next  is  a  table  of  factors 
of  numbers  up  to  100,000,  with  a  catalogue  of  prime  numbers  at  the  end; 
then  follows  a  table  of  logarithms  of  natural  numbers  up  to  100,000, 
which  appears  to  be  a  transcript  of  Vlacq’s  table  published  in  Holland 
in  1628,  as  it  contains  the  six  errors  of  that  table  faithfully  copied  ;  the 
last  two  books  are  a  table  of  the  logarithms  of  the  eight  lines  of  the 
trigonometrical  canon  for  every  10  seconds. 

The  above  publication  with  the  Leih  sedng  k'aou  ching ,  and  a  third 
work  on  music,  entitled  ^  g  IE  d  Lexih  leu  ching  e ,  together  constitute 
the  grand  thesaurus  of  the  exact  sciences,  known  as  the  ^  ® 

Leuh  leih  yuen  yuen ,  drawn  up  under  direct  imperial  superintendence, 
commenced  during  the  years  of  K’ang  He,  completed  in  those  of  Yung 
Ching,  and  published  early  in  the  Keen  Lung  period.  The  treatise  on 
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music,  which  is  held  to  be  closely  connected  with  mathematics,  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  occupied  with  the  theory 
of  music,  including  the  proportional  dimensions  of  wind  and  stringed 
instruments ;  the  second  part  reduces  to  practice  the  preceding  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  their  application  to  the  different  kinds  of  instruments  in  use 
in  China ;  the  third  part  is  a  description  of  the  European  system  of 
music,  drawn  up  by  the  aid  of  Thomas  Pereyra  ^  0  Sen  Jih- siting, 
and  an  Italian  missionary  called  by  the  Chinese  ^  M  Till  Le-kili. 
It  is  illustrated  by  specimens  of  European  musical  notation,  and  like 
other  parts  of  the  work,  is  exceedingly  clear  and  simple  in  style,  the 
whole  being  engraved  in  the  highest  perfection  of  art.  As  a  supplement 
to  the  preceding,  an  elaborate  work  on  music  was  published  in  1746, 
with  the  title  g  jp  H  ^  £|  Leuh  leu  eking  e  how  p'een ,  in  120 
books,  professing  to  be  from  the  imperial  hand.  Under  10  books,  this 
gives  a  minute  detail  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  music  for  the 
several  departments  of  the  state  service,  throughout  the  successive 
dynasties,  with  a  discussion  of  the  mathematical  questions  connected 
with  the  subject. 

The  ^  fff  Sod  V od  yen,  in  23  books,  is  a  mathematical  summary, 
compiled  bv  pj  }|§  Fang  Chung-t’nng,  early  in  the  present  dynasty, 
he  having  inherited  a  taste  for  such  studies  from  his  father  fs  ja  m 
Fang  E-che,  who  held  a  high  office  under  the  Ming,  and  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  attainments  in  the  science.  The  attachment  of  the 
father  to  the  fallen  dynasty,  drew  upon  the  son  the  suspicion  of  the 
ruling  powers,  and  lie  was  consequently  obliged  to  retire  from  public 
notice  for  a  season.  From  this  cause  the  above  named  work  remained 
in  manuscript  for  thirty  years,  before  the  author  took  any  steps  towards 
the  publication,  and  it  was  not  till  about  1721  that  it  issued  from  the 
press.  After  some  initiatory  chapters  on  the  source  of  numbers  and 
music,  it  gives  a  treatise  on  Geometry,  drawn  up  from  Ricci’s  translation 
of  Euclid  ;  next  is  given  the  Method  of  Calculation  by  the  Abacus,  after 
the  Swan  fa  C  ung  tsung,  a  treatise  on  the  abacus  published  in  the  Ming 
dynasty;  next  are  successive  chapters  on  Written  Arithmetic,  the  use  of 
Xapier’s  Rods,  and  Calculations  by  the  Sector,  all  which  he  seems  to  have 
learned  from  the  T’fiug  lean  swan  che ,  and  the  Sin  fa  swan  shoo ;  after 
these  the  several  rules  of  the  Kew  chang  are  expounded  at  great  length, 
following  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  given  in  the  Sod  le  tsing  yun. 

The  IsJ  |  *§£  Keu  koo  yin  nifing,  an  elementary  treatise  on 
mathematics,  by  Girin  Heu,  was  completed  in  1722,  being  in 

great  part  a  compilation  from  previous  works.  It  begins  with  a  rule 
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for  Addition  from  the  Tiding  wcin  swbtn  ch'e;  Subtraction  is  borrowed 
from  Mei  \\  uh-gan’s  Peih  swdn ;  Multiplication  is  from  the  Swan  fa 
dung  tsnng ;  Division  is  taken  from  Mei’s  C/d ozv  swan.  Next  is  a 
chapter  on  Notation,  in  which  the  author  adopts  the  European  horizontal 
plan.  The  following  chapters  are  on  Evolution,  and  the  Use  of  the 
Right-angled  Triangle,  but  in  neither  of  these  is  the  subject  thoroughly 
expounded.  The  next  chapter,  on  Trigonometry,  is  from  Mei’s  San  h'eo 
fa  keu  yaou ,  with  explanatory  details.  The  last  chapter  is  an 
abbreviated  table  of  the  Lines  of  Trigonometry,  as  given  in  the  first 
translated  European  works.  There  appears  to  be  little  original  in  the 
work,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  a  beginner. 

The  ^  $$  T'uy  poo  fa  keae  is  a  treatise  on  practical  astron¬ 

omy,  by  Keang  Yung,  consisting  of  a  number  of  arithmetical  formulae 
for  calculating  the  conditions  of  the  sun  and  planets.  The  first  part  is 
on  the  calculation  of  the  sun’s  course ;  the  next  is  for  the  moon’s  path  ; 
after  which  follows  the  rules  for  computing  lunar  eclipses;  this  is 
succeeded  by  corresponding  rules  for  solar  eclipses;  and  the  last  contains 
particular  directions  for  the  calculation  of  each  of  the  five  planets. 

The  21  ft  Pi  Leih  tae  Inn  dcen ,  by  ^J|  Yang  Chaou-kih, 

is  a  narrative  of  the  progress  of  astronomical  science  in  China,  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present  dynasty,  with  a « discussion  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  computation  of  the  elements, 
through  successive  dynasties. 

The  Jf[  Ts' ih  swan  is  a  treatise  on  the  use  of  Napier's  rods  in 
calculation,  written  by  J{  Tae  Chin,  in  1744.  This  art  Avas  first 
introduced  into  China  by  James  Rho,  while  holding  office  in  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  board,  near  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  is  still  used  by 
mathematicians. 

The  fpf  ij§P  pi  Sliding  shoo  shih  deen,  in  six  books,  is  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Shoo  king ,  by  ^  gf  Y  Slung  Pih-urh, 
written  between  the  years  1749  and  1753.  The  author  seems  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  different  prevailing  astronomical  theories, 
and  prefers  the  Tyclionic  to  the  old  Ptolemaic  system. 

The  Kew  soo  dung  k'aou,  in  12  books,  published  in 

1773,  is  merely  an  epitome  of  the  Soo  le  tsing  yunr  by  ^  ^  K’efih 
Tsang-fa,  avIio  says  he  first  procured  that  Avork  when  on  a  visit  to  the 
capital  in  1745,  which  led  to  his  application  to  mathematical  pursuits, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  treatise  in  question. 

The  fij  [g  Ad  ynen  meih  silk  tsee  fa  is  an  elucidation 

of  a  neAV  method  of  finding  the  lines  of  trigonometry,  by  means  of 
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infinite  series.  The  work  was  begun  by  flf]  *£c  fH  Ming  Gan-t’oo,  a 
Manchu  and  President  of  the  Astronomical  Board,  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  and  was  completed  by  his  pupil  $§[  Ch'in  Tse-sin, 

in  J  774.  The  principle  of  this  method  had  been  introduced  by  a 
European  missionary,  called  by  the  Chinese  |L  ^  ife  Too  Teih-mei,  and 
is  extended  by  Ming  Gan-t’oo,  who  adopts  a  number  of  arbitrary  roots 
on  the  algebraic  principle.  The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  the 
rules  for  finding  the  several  lines  of  the  canon  from  certain  data  ;  the 
next  gives  the  application  of  the  preceding  rules  to  the  resolution  of 
given  problems;  and  the  last  is  an  explanation  of  the  theory. 

The  ^  jjj|  U  Pc  wei  so  yen,  by  §§  jf  pf  Go  Pabu-ts’ing,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1800,  is  a  popular  little  work  giving  the  leading  points  in 
arithmetic,  trigonometry,  geography,  and  astronomy,  in  a  simple  form, 
illustrated  by  cuts  of  the  stars  and  the  celestial  sphere,  and  other 
diagrams.  The  author  shows  that  he  is  indebted  to  European  teaching 
for  much  of  his  matter. 

The  K  ' ing  shoo  szvan  heo  Veen  lean  Poo?/  is  an 

elucidation  of  the  various  mathematical  and  astronomical  problems 
occurring  in  the  classical  and  canonical  works,  written  by  JR  Sa 
Ch’in  Mow-ling,  in  1797.  This  contains  the  discussion  of  a  number  of 
questions  omitted  in  the  IPod  king  su'd??  shiih ,  and  *the  operations  are 
carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  refinement  bv  means  of  the  modern  im- 
provements  in  the  science. 

The  Hang  choc  swan  heo ,  in  six  books,  is  a  treatise  on 

several  theorems  in  trigonometry,  by  Wang  Lae,  written  in  the 

latter  part  of  last  century  and  published  in  1802.  The  author  is 
evidently  an  original  thinker,  and  shows  a  very  clear  knowledge  of 
his  subject. 

The  jjc  — *  ^  jiftf  K' ew  yih  swan  shiih  is  a  small  treatise  written  by 
Chang  Tun-jin,  in  1803,  on  the  K'ew  yih ,  which  is  the  process  employed 
by  Tsin  Kew-shaou  in  the  operation  of  the  Ta  yen  formula.  The  first 
part  gives  the  rules  for  the  several  steps  of  the  process ;  the  second 
contains  the  application  to  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  indeterminate 
problems  ;  and  the  third  shows  the  main  object  to  which  this  formula  is 
applied,  in  calculating  the  distance  of  any  period  of  time  from  the  epoch 
in  a  given  system,  which  is  illustrated  at  great  length  in  five  problems. 

The  jffj  )|L  Jjj|  Kaon  how  nifing  Pew  is  a  collection  of  articles 
relating  to  astronomical  science,  drawn  up  at  various  times  during  the 
Kea  K'ing  period,  by  ^  fg;  Sen  Clraou-seuu.  It  is  divided  into  five 
parts,  the  first  of  which  is  occupied  with  the  elementary  facts  of 
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astronomy,  and  includes  a  very  ancient  description  of  the  sidereal 
heavens.  The  second  part  contains  the  elements  of  geography.  The 
third  part  consists  of  rules  and  directions  for  dialling,  plates  of  45 
constellations,  tables  and  rules  for  finding  the  time  by  the  moon  and 
stars,  and  plates  and  description  of  clockwork.  The  fourth  part  is  on 
celestial  and  terrestrial  maps  and  globes,  and  solar  observations  with 
the  rules  relating  thereto.  The  fifth  part  is  a  table  of  the  sun’s 
altitude  at  various  latitudes,  seasons,  and  hours.  There  are  two  large 
planisphere  maps  of  the  heavens  published  with  this  work,  giving  the 
names  of  the  several  constellations  north  and  south  and  the  numbers  of 
the  stars  in  Chinese  and  Arabic  numerals.  The  author  has  evidently 
been  under  much  obligation  to  the  writings  of  foreigners  for  his  informa¬ 
tion,  but  he  is  far  from  placing  an  implicit  faith  in  all  that  they  say,  and 
steadily  refuses  to  admit  the  earth’s  motion  as  a  probable  fact. 

The  ^  j£  'M,  I®  Le  she  e  shoo  is  a  collection  of  the  posthumous 
works  of  Le  Juy,  published  in  1823.  This  author,  who  died  in  1818,  is 
probably  the  most  distinguished  writer  on  mathematics  during  the 
present  century.  There  are  11  works  in  the  above  collection:  i.  e., 
Examination  of  the  Chronology  in  the  first  section  of  the  fifth  book  of 
the  Shoo  king ,  Explanation  of  the  El  San  t' ung  Chronology,  Ex¬ 
planation  of  the  plj,  Sze  fun  Chronology,  Explanation  of  the  ^ 
Keen  seang  Chronology,  Explanation  of  the  ^  Fung  yuen  Chronology, 
Explanation  of  the  ^  ^  Chen  /’ een  Chronology,  On  Discrepancies  in  the 
Measure  of  the  Day,  Exposition  of  a  New  System  of  Equations,  Minute 
Exposition  of  Trigonometrical  Formulae,  Minute  Exposition  of  “  Rules  for 
Calculating  Arcs  and  Versed-sines,''  and  Observations  on  Evolution.  The 
last  but  one  of  these  is  an  elucidation  of  the  problems  in  the  fJJk  ^ 

Hoo  she  swan  s/iiih,  a  treatise  on  the  arc  and  versed-sines,  written  by 
Hi  SB  )j^  Koo  Ylng-tseang,  about  the  middle  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  The 
latter  had  gathered  his  ideas  on  this  subject  from  a  work  by  $f)  Efi 
Kb  Show-king  of  the  Yuen,  entitled  fkf  JS  Show  she  leih  fsaou, 
in  which  by  means  of  the  T ’ een  yuen ,  he  develops  the  application  of 
arcs  and  versed-sines  in  the  system  of  chronology,  of  which  he  was  the 
author.  In  Koo’s  time,  the  T'een  yuen  having  fallen  into  disuse  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  he  failed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  process, 
and  having  pondered  over  the  trigonometrical  subtleties  of  Kb  Show- 
king’s  workjjie  removed  every  vestige  of  the  T'eeti  yuen  and  published 
a  series  of  illustrative  problems,  accompanied  by  an  exposition  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  the  above-named  title,  as 
he  had  before  published  the  Ts'ih  yuen  hae  king ,  subject  to  the  same 
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expurgation.  Lc  Juy  reverses  the  operation  and  gives  the  working 
out  of  Loo’s  problems  according  to  the  T’een  yuen. 

The  [U  HU  j$L  Yuen  t'een  fob  shwo  is  a  general  treatise  on 
astronomy,  by  ^  P£J  flJK  Lc  Ming-ch’e,  a  Taouist  priest,  published  in 
1821.  The  author  adopts  the  Ptolemaic  system  as  given  by  Diaz  in 
the  T  een  wan  leo ,  giving  the  modern  corrections  for  the  various 
elements.  In  a  supplement,  however,  nearly  as  large  as  the  original,  he 
seems  to  have  changed  his  views,  and  adopts  the  Tychonie  theory.  The 
work  is  illustrated  throughout  with  well-cut  diagrams. 

The  Tsdng  kwang  sin  shuh  is  a  collection  of  original 

problems  in  astronomy,  regarding  solar  and  lunar  determinations, 
written  by  lib  Ming-heang,  in  1821.  The  hj  JBt  H  ip-  Jp*  )j[  Ken  kob 
yfing  son  sze  shiJi  e  was  written  in  1 82G  by  the  same  hand,  and  is 
intended  to  elucidate  the  principle  of  the  right-angled  triangle,  bv 
means  of  the  T'een  yuen,  regarding  particularly  the  contained  circle, 
square,  and  perpendicular  of  the  hypotlienuse.  In  1827,  this  author 
wrote  the  7C  ^  T  7n  yuen  kew  sink,  consisting  of  an  extended 
development  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Sze  yuen ,  or  Quadriliteral 
Algebra,  which  is  elucidated  at  considerable  length  in  nine  problems. 
The  «  ft  Jft  m  Tae  chuy  tseik  yen  is  another  production  of  the  same 
author,  written  in  1837,  being  a  treatise  on  the  geometrical  properties 
of  the  cone,  the  operations  in  which  are  all  performed  by  the  T'een 
yuen .  The  3E  ^  Hoo  ske  swan  shuk  poo ,  written  by  the  same 

author  in  1840,  is  an  extension  of  Lc  J uy's  treatise  on  the  arc  and 
versed-sine,  containing  nearly  four  times  the  original  number  of  prob¬ 
lems,  with  a  lengthy  development  of  the  rules  for  each,  according  to 
the  T'een  yuen.  There  is  an  introductory  section  by  Yuen  Yuen.  An¬ 
other  small  work,  which  Lo  Ming-heang  completed  the  same  year  as 
the  preceding,  is  entitled  ^  f?l]  San  keo  iio  keaou  swan  le, 

which  consists  of  24  problems,  embracing  9G  rules  on  the  calculation  of 
angles  ;  the  aim  of  the  author  being  to  show  that  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
the  right-angled  triangle  contains  the  principle  of  the  modern  trigonom¬ 
etry  imported  from  Europe.  The  Jf]  M  Chow  woo  chuen 

ting  ming  k' abu,  by  the  same  hand,  is  a  chronological  investigation  to 
ascertain  the  date  of  an  ancient  vase  kept  at  Tseaoushan  (Silver  Island) 
in  the  Yaug-tsze-keang.  The  only  data  furnished  on  the  inscription 
are :  that  it  belongs  to  the  Chow  dynasty,  at  a  period  when  the  day 
after  full  of  the  ninth  month  was  the  31st  day  of  the  cycle.  This  he 
determines  to  be  in  the  lGth  year  of  j|[  5E  Seuen  Wang,  which  according 
to  the  commoulv  received  chronology  would  be  B,  C.  812. 
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The  T'een  wan  luy  consists  of  a  collection  of  extracts  from 

ancient  works  regarding  Astronomy. 

The  %.  1I4  M  % 


T'suy  zuei  shaft  fang  swan  lied  is  a  mathe¬ 
matical  compendium  published  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Tabu  Kwang 
period,  by  iJJ|  fp  |jfj  Chang  Tso-nan,  in  38  books,  consisting  of  15  parts, 
on :  Solid  Mensuration,  including  a  chapter  on  European  Algebra,  Addi¬ 
tional  Rules  for  Plane  Mensuration,  Supplementary  Section  on  Solid  and 
Plaue  Mensuration,  which  treats  of  the  T'  een  yuen  algebra,  Tables  of  the 
Eight  Lines  of  the  Canon,  Logarithmic  Tables  of  the  Eight  Lines,  Prob¬ 
lems  on  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Chief  Points  in  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
Tables  of  Terrestrial  Longitude  and  Latitude,  Latitude  and  Solar  Tables, 
Tables  of  Altitude  throughout  the  year,  Maps  and  Tables  of  the  Fixed 
Stars,  Maps  and  Tables  of  the  Meridian  Stars,  Tables  of  Meridian  Stars 
according  to  the  several  watches,  Tables  of  Meridian  Stars  according 
to  the  several  hours,  and  Formulae  for  Calculating  Eclipses.  This 
appears  to  be  a  compilation  from  various  sources,  with  nothing  original  ; 
there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  also  ;  the  numbers  in  some  of  the  tables 
being  read  from  right  to  left,  and  in  others  from  left  to  right ;  it  is 
useful,  however,  as  a  book  of  reference. 


The  fjjk  ^  ;jf[  IpC  [ij  Hoo  she  swAn  shuh  se  t s'  abu  t' od  keae 
is  an  elucidation  of  Le  Juy’s  ®  ®  &I8  W-  Hoo  she  swan  shuh  se 

Is' aou,  u  Minute  Exposition  of  Rules  for  Calculating  Arcs  and  Versed- 
sines,”  written  by  Fung  K wei-fun,  one  of  his  pupils,  in  1839,  and 

illustrated  by  diagrams;  the  additional  matter  being  chiefly  from  the 
manuscript  notes  he  had  made  under  Le’s  personal  instruction.  Another 
production  of  the  same  writer  is  the  ^  §  7c  ^  ^  ^  Heen  fung 

yuen  neen  chung  sing  peaou,  being  tables  of  100  meridian  stars  for  the 
year  1851.  First  is  a  table  giving  the  minute  when  each  passes  the 
meridian,  for  twelve  successive  periods  throughout  the  year  ;  next  is  a 
table  of  the  right  ascension,  annual  precession  and  magnitude  of  each, 
which  is  followed  by  a  table  for  turning  degrees  of  right  ascension  into 


time  or  vice  versa. 

The  Swan  fa  ta  clung,  in  21  books,  is  a  compendium  of 

mathematics  of  recent  date,  bv  ^  Ch’in  K’ee,  in  two  parts,  the  first 
of  which  was  published  in  1843,  and  contains  the  common  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  Logarithms,  and  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry ;  the 
second  part,  which  appears  to  be  still  in  manuscript,  treats  of  Mathe¬ 
matical  Chronology  and  Practical  Rules  Regarding  Agriculture  and 
Military  Service.  The  author  states  it  to  be  his  object  merely  to  give 
simple  and  useful  rules,  and  consequently  omits  all  notice  of  the  T'een 
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yuen  aud  kindred  processes,  which  he  regards  as  rather  curious  than 
edifying.  For  the  mechanical  part  of  calculation,  he  prefers  the  abacus 
as  the  most  convenient,  after  which  he  places  Napier’s  rods,  and  con¬ 
siders  pencil  calculation  as  the  least  advantageous  of  all. 

The  j§£  $$  E  yew  luh ,  by  gg.  Jf^  Lo  T’ang-fuug,  published  in 

1843,  two  years  after  the  author’s  death,  consists  of  a  series  of  articles, 
including  problems  on  the  salient  points  of  mathematics,  ancient  and 
modern.  The  European  notation  is  generally  adopted,  but  that  of  the 
T' een  ymen  is  also  used  occasionally.  The  latter  process  is  explained, 
as  also  the  European  algebra,  the  Kew  yih ,  trigonometry,  and  the 
ancient  native  system  of  equations.  Another  treatise  of  the  same 
author  was  published  at  the  same  time,  with  the  title  J  p  pi 

K' ae  /ang  shift  Je ,  explaining  the  theory  of  evolution  in  all  its 
ramifications,  including  an  ample  detail  of  the  ancient  method  known 
as  An  IK  J0^  tseih,  which  is  identical  with  Horner’s  recently  discovered 
method. 

The  ^  X  IF  M  H2  Luh  kbw  keen  swdn  shoo  is  a  collection  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  mathematical  treatises  written  by  |?|J  ||j  Lew  Hang  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  and  published  in  1851.  These  consist 
of :  Dialling  by  the  Sector,  New  Method  of  Measurement  by  the  Right- 
angled  Triangle,  Ready  Method  of  Extracting  Roots  by  Napier’s  Rods, 
Simple  Statement  of  the  Rules  of  Algebra,  and  Simple  Statement  of  the 
Rule  of  Position,  with  an  additional  chapter,  supplementary  to  Wang 
Heaou-t’ung’s  Tseih  hod  swan  king .  The  author,  who  held  office  as 
Intendent  of  Circuit  in  Hoonan  province,  acknowledges  his  obligation 
to  Europeans  for  much  of  his  mathematical  knowledge,  and  states 
that  lie  was  especially  led  to  the  study  by  perusing  the  Lett  leih 
yuen  yuen. 

At  the  present  day,  there  are  not  a  few  native  scholars  given  to 
mathematical  studies,  but  it  is  rarelv  that  the  results  of  their  labours  are 
given  to  the  public.  Some  few  treatises,  however,  that  have  been 
published  by  authors  now  living  are  calculated  to  give  a  very  favourable 
impression  of  native  genius.  Among  these,  the  fg  j£  ^  Jp  Woo 

min  e  chae  sw&n  hed,  in  nine  books,  by  ^  ££  Sen  Yew-jin,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Governor  of  ivcaugsoo,  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
mensuration  of  circular  and  elliptic  bodies,  trigonometrical  formulae, 
and  rules  for  the  calculation  of  eclipses.  The  same  author  published 
another  small  treatise  in  1856,  entitled  ^  ^  ^  Tsaou  ho  peaoti 
keen  fa}  being  a  new  method  for  calculating  tables  of  the  several  lines 
of  trigonometry,  both  in  natural  and  logarithmic  numbers,  which  is 
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followed  by  an  article  on  the  calculation  of  sections  of  spherical  and 
spheroidal  bodies.  These  are  full  of  original  thought,  and  show  the 
work  of  a  man  perfectly  at  home  in  this  subject. 

About  the  year  1845,  ^  |je  gjj  Le  Shen-lan,  a  self-taught  student, 
issued  a  small  treatise,  entitled  ^  H  tH  W  Fang  yuen  clfen  yew , 
in  which  he  shows  by  a  differential  process,  that  the  excess  of  the 
square  over  its  contained  circle,  is  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  an  infinite 
series  of  pyramids.  In  another  treatise  entitled  ®  ^  J§S  ®  F[°°  she 
k'e  pe,  he  gives  new  rules  for  deducing  the  several  lines  from  each  other, 
especially  the  arc  from  the  secant  and  vice  versa,  which  had  not  been 
given  in  anv  previous  native  work.  A  few  years  later  another  work  of 
Le’s  the  ^  Fuy  soo  f  an  yuen  appeared,  being  an  investigation 

of  the  theory  of  logarithms,  in  which  bv  an  original  train  of  thought,  he 
has  arrived  at  something  like  the  same  result  as  Gregory  St.  Vincent, 
when  he  discovered  the  Quadrature  of  the  Hyperbola  in  the  17th 
century. 


The  llfc  M  Fuy  soo  keen  fa  is  a  Ready  Method  for  Computing 
Logarithms,  by  ^  P9  Tae  Heu,  in  which  he  discovers  as  he  thinks  for 
the  first  time  an  intermediate  table  for  facilitating  the  calculation  of 
common  logarithms.  This  intermediate  table  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
Napier’s  system  of  logarithms,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  author  was  unaware  that  he  had  been  already  forestalled.  In 
a  supplement  to  the  same  work  he  gives  a  further  refinement  of  his 
process,  making  great  use  of  the  Napierian  modulus,  which  he  arrives 
at  in  the  course  of  his  operations. 

Besides  the  preceding  works,  which  are  all  more  or  less  of  scientific 
pretensions,  there  are  a  number  of  arithmetical  books  of  a  much  more 
practical  character,  intended  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  abacus. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these  is  the  fffj  Keen  tsee  e 

viing  swan  fa,  compiled  by  yt  Ik  Ch’in  Sze-kwei,  during  the  17th 
century,  after  the  model  of  the  Swan  fa  tiling  tsung .  The  ^ 

£g  K’e  mung  swiui  tsee,  drawn  up  by  §ij  Lew  Lun,  and  published 
in  1714,  is  much  simpler  in  plan.  The  Swan 

fa  fung  tsung  che  nan  ta  tseuen,  published  in  1800,  is  an  epitome 
of  the  Swan  fa  fling  tsung.  The  ^  Sic  Swan  he 6  k'  e  mung, 
compiled  by  ^  3^  V  oo  Chaou-chin,  in  1818,  consists  almost  entirely 

of  directions  for  the  use  of  the  abacus,  given  in  a  tabular  form.  Another 
production  of  the  same  class  is  called  the  Che  ming  swdn 

fa.  But  probably  the  most  initiatory  one  of  all,  is  a  little  book  known 
merely  by  the  name  J|;  Szvan  fa. 
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The  Uygfjf Yin  poo  swan  fa  t'  ung  tsnng  ta  tseiten, 
written  in  1833,  is  a  complete  tradesman’s  manual  for  money  transac¬ 
tions,  giving,  besides  the  common  rules  in  arithmetic,  a  most  elaborate 
code  of  directions  for  all  that  regards  the  receipt  and  payment  of  silver. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  circulated  productions  of  the 
imperial  Astronomical  Board,  is  the»^  ^  K'in  ting  wan  rieen 

shoo ,  which  is  a  chronological  table  of  the  successive  emperors  of  China, 
from  the  year  B.  C.  2637.  For  the  reigning  dynasty,  the  times  of  the  24 
solar  periods  throughout  the  year  are  given,  from  the  commencement 
well  into  the  20tli  century.  This  was  the  first  issued  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century.  Another  publication  of  the  same  Board  is  entitled 

K  ’  in  ting  is1  eih  ching  sze  y  it  wan  neen 
shoo ,  being  an  ephemeris  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets,  with  the 
places  of  the  moon’s  perigee,  apogee,  and  nodes.  This  seems  to  have 
originated  during  the  time  Schaal  held  office,  and  is  published  at  re¬ 
mote  intervals.  But  the  organ  by  which  this  board  makes  its  influence 
preeminently  felt  throughout  the  empire  is  the  Almanac,  which  is  issued 
annually,  with  the  title  ^  fjf  She  heen  shoo ,  compiled  as  the  title 
page  announces,  after  the  method  of  the  Soo  le  tsing  yun.  Besides  the 
astronomical  portion  of  this  ephemeris,  however,  there  is  also  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  astrological  notes  interspersed  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Besides  the  official  volume,  almanacs  compiled  by  private 
hands  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

The  contributions  of  foreigners  to  works  of  this  class,  have  not  been 
extensive.  In  1849,  Dr.  Hobson  published  a  popular  digest  of  modern 
European  astronomy,  with  the  title  ^  J  T'een  wan  led  lun. 

This  gives  a  plain  view  of  the  solar  system,  referring  the  motions  of  the 
orbs  to  the  influence  of  gravitation,  and  pointing  to  God  as  the  author  of 
all  the  stupendous  works  of  creation.  In  1859,  a  translation  of  Herschel’s 
How  shih  lohj  “  Outlines  of  Astronomy,”  in  18  books,  was 
published  at  Shanghai,  with  the  title  fg  ^  T'an  t' een.  In  1853, 
the  Ip!  JH  Soo  heo  Ke  mitng  appeared,  which  is  a  compendium  of 
arithmetical  rules,  including  logarithms,  with  a  table  of  the  latter  up  to 
10,000.  The  ft  Jgfc  Tae  soo  heo ,  in  13  books,  is  a  translation  of  De 
Morgan’s  Jg  #  Te-mo-kan  Algebra,  and  the  ft  Wl  St  In'  SI  Tae 
wi  tseih  shih  keih ,  in  18  books,  is  a  translation  of  Loomis’  j||  Lo- 

meih-sze ,  “  Analytical  Geometry  and  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.” 

Celestial  Charts  and  Atlases  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  the  stars 
being  distinguished  according  to  their  acknowledged  magnitudes,  and 
separated  into  constellations,  the  members  of  which  are  connected  to- 
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gether  by  light  lines,  which  seems  a  more  rational,  and  certainly  not 
less  efficient  method  than  the  pictorial  representations  on  European 
charts.  A  map  of  the  heavens  in  two  hemispheres,  divided  by  the 
ecliptic,  executed  originally  by  Ignatius  Koegler,  has  been  several  times 
republished  under  the  title  3H  jj®  Jl  HI  Hwang  tabu  tsung  sing  foo, 
with  a  tabulated  catalogue  of  all  the  stars,  giving  their  latitude  and 
longitude.  One  of  the  best  works  of  this  class  is  that  published  in 
1855,  under  the  direction  of  Le  Chaou-lo,  and  drawn  up  by  his  pupils, 
with  the  title  fW  J!  He  HI  ^  bn  sing  ctiih  tabu  king  wei  Cob 

Cob.  This  contains  a  planisphere  map  of  the  whole  celestial  globe,  two 
maps  of  the  equatorial  hemispheres,  two  maps  of  the  northern  and 
southern  circumpolar  regions,  and  twenty-four  plates  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  heavens,  divided  into  so  many  equal  parts.  Every  degree 
of  right  ascension  and  declination  is  marked  by  a  red  line ;  and  the 
stars  of  each  constellation  are  numbered.  In  1851,  a  large  chart  in 
two  hemispheres  was  published  by  ^  Luh  Yen,  the  principal 
compiler  of  the  preceding,  and  with  the  same  title.  This  has  a  cata¬ 
logue  annexed,  which  is  disfigured  by  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
astrological  indications.  A  new  chart  of  the  heavens  in  two  equatorial 
hemispheres  was  published  by  ^  ^  Ye  T’ang,  in  1847,  entitled  fa  g 
#  51  ^  w  Hail  sing  ch'ih  tabu  tsehen  £  ob ,  with  a  general  list  of  the 
constellations,  giving  the  number  of  stars  in  each.  The  same  author 
has  published  maps  of  the  whole  celestial  sphere  in  24  sections. 

7.  The  singular  class  of  writings  included  in  the  denomination 
$15  WC  Shuh  sob,  “  Divination,”  claim,  and  apparently  with  good  reason, 
a  hereditary  descent  from  the  Yih  king,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Classics. 
The  art  -seems  to  have  been  much  practised  in  China  like  most  other 
nations  in  former  times ;  but  although  the  historical  works  give  extensive 
details  on  the  subject  under  the  term  of  Woo  king,  few  separate  treatises 
of  a  very  early  date  are  preserved.  During  the  Sung  dynasty  the 
practice  experienced  a  vigorous  revival,  and  some  books  were  then 
written  on  the  subject,  which  have  become  standards  of  appeal. 

The  Yuen  dynasty  also  produced  its  authors  in  this  class,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  whose  productions  is  the  HI  Wi  Yik  seeing  Cob 

shwo,  in  six  books,  by  §j|  Chang  Le.  These  books  treat  respectively 
of:  the  Original  Ho  Cob  and  Lo  shoo,  two  figures  consisting  of  a 
certain  arrangement  of  numbers  and  said  to  have  appeared  miraculously 
to  the  two  ancient  sages  Fuh  He  and  the  Great  Yu,  the  Primitive 
Strokes  of  the  Diagrams  in  the  Yih  king,  an  Elucidation  of  the  Use  of 
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the  Divining  Straws,  the  Numbers  Inherent  in  Forms,  the  Strokes  of 
the  Diagrams,  and  the  Numeration  of  Degrees.  The  reference  of  the 
treatise  is  to  every  kind  of  affair,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  with  special 
direction  for  the  computation. 

The  m  7C  £  m  K'ae  yuen  chen  king ,  in  120  books,  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  the  former  part  of  the  8th  century,  by  ||J  jj  ^ 
K’eu-t’an-seih-t’u,  Gotamsida,  a  Hindoo  who  held  the  office  of  imperial 
historiographer.  The  great  bulk  of  this  work  consists  of  rules  for  the 
divinatory  art,  and  that  chiefly  astrological,  being  little  prized  on 
this  account  by  the  Chinese;  but  as  an  antiquity  it  retains  its  value, 
containing  as  it  does  the  substance  of  many  earlier  writings,  which 
are  now  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  most  important  part,  however, 
is  the  103rd  to  the  105th  books,  which  give  the  only  detailed  account 
we  have  of  several  ancient  systems  of  chronology.  Among  these  the 
Ail  Kew  chih  leih  is  a  system  of  Hindoo  chronology,  translated 
from  an  Indian  work  by  the  author.  This  gives  the  Hindoo  decimal 
notation  and  a  number  of  arithmetical  rules  used  by  that  people.  The 
modern  editions  have  an  introductory  note  by  ijJ|  — -  JS2  Chang  Yih-he, 
dated  1617,  who  states  an  ancient  copy  to  have  been  discovered  inside  a 
Buddhist  image,  by  his  brother ;  since  that  period  it  has  been  several 
times  republished. 

The  practice  of  Geomancy  is  also  as  old  as  the  Christian  era,  but 
although  there  is  a  small  treatise  on  this  subject,  entitled  the  ^  j§£ 
Tsih  king ,  attributed  to  the  ancient  Hwang-te,  which  is  of  course  an 
utterly  fabulous  ascription,  and  was  doubtless  added  long  after  the 
book  was  written,  which  appears  to  have  been  during  the  Sung  dynasty, 
yet  this  is  thought  to  contain  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  art  than 
any  other  writing  extant.  The  subject  is  on  the  selection  of  sites  for 
dwelling  houses. 

Han  lilng  king  is  a  small  work  on  the  selection  of 
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sites,  by  means  of  the  indications  of  nine  stars,  written  by 
Yang  Kew-pin  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  This  is  generally  published  with 
a  supplementary  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  U  f |  ®  E  King 
king ,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  art  are  investigated,  and  ten 
questions  on  the  subject  answered. 

The  ^  ^  jt  Hing  k'e  yuen  choo)  in  eight  books,  is  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  geomantic  art,  by  J^1  1^  Heu  K’wan,  who  completed  the 
work  in  1786. 

The 


m  Yin  yang  tsih  king  is  a  treatise  on  Geomancy,  by 
Ch’in  Tsih-t’ae,  published  in  1795.  This  is  in  two  parts,  the 
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first  of  which  treats  of  the  selection  of  sites  for  tombs,  to  which  is 
appended  a  tract  on  divination  by  the  appearance  of  the  waters,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  series  of  46  plans  and  a  short  description,  entitled 
®  Ping  yang  pe  che.  The  second  part  is  occupied  with  rules  for 
determining  the  sites  of  private  dwellings  and  public  buildings  of 
various  kinds. 

The  ^  Kwei  king ,  a  production  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  is  a  short 
treatise  on  the  technicalities  of  divination  by  the  tortoise. 

The  h  ^  f®  tseang  P  aou  is  a  treatise  on  divination  by 

the  tortoise,  written  by  Hoo  Heu  of  the  present  dynasty.  This 

gives  an  historical  exposition  of  the  practice,  which  appears  to  have  been 
always  resorted  to  on  important  occasions  in  the  earliest  period  of 
history,  and  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  Shoo  king. 

The  if*  fijlilfF  Le  heu  chung  ming  shoo  is  considered  the  oldest 
Book  of  Fate  extant.  Le  Heu-chung  the  commentator,  who  lived 
during  the  Tang,  states  in  his  preface,  that  the  nucleus  of  the  work 
was  originally  written  by  Kwei  Kuh-tsze,  an  author  who  lived 

before  the  Christian  era.  The  earlier  editions  having  been  long  lost, 
the  copies  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  extracted  from  the  Yung  16 
ta  teen.  The  first  book  bears  evidence  of  having  been  written  during 
the  Tang,  but  the  after  part  is  very  different  in  style,  and  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  added  during  the  Sung,  Le  Heu-chung  is  reputed 
to  have  been  eminently  successful  in  the  calculation  of  nativities,  the 
data  required  by  his  process  being  merely  the  Year,  Month,  and  Day. 

The  m  jr  m  Sen  she  16  luh  tsze  foo  choo  is  of  a 

similar  character  to  the  preceding,  the  original  part  being  from  » some 
unknown  hand  during  the  Sung.  The  commentary  which  forms  by  far 
the  larger  portion  is  by  ^  ^  Seu  Tsze-ping,  an  author  of  the  same 
dynasty,  with  whom  originated  the  method  of  the  Pa  tsze  or  “  Eight 
Characters,”  now  commonly  used.  These  consist  of  two  cyclical  char¬ 
acters  each  for  the  Year,  Month,  Day,  and  Hour  of  a  person’s  birth. 
Three  other  commentaries  were  written  on  the  text  of  this  work  during 
the  Sung.  Those  of  ££  Wang  T’ing-kwang  and  ^  ^  Le  T’ung 
have  not  been  preserved  in  a  separate  form,  but  the  Buddhist  priest 
jg  II*  T’an  Yung  has  embodied  a  considerable  part  of  their  remarks  in 
his  commentary,  which  is  entitled  ^  ^  H  ^  'iff  M >  M  iT  luh 

tsze  san  ming  seaou  seih  fob  choo.  In  this  he  endeavours  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  the  art  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Yih  king. 

The  ^an  ming  me  fob  ls  a  similar  production  to  the 

preceding,  written  during  the  Sung  dynasty,  with  a  commentary  which 
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the  old  copies  attribute  to  g  JnJ  Yo  K’o,  the  correctness  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  doubted.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  writer,  he  follows 
the  teaching  of  Sen  Tsze-ping,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  selected 
month  in  the  calculation  of  nativities. 

Besides  the  T'een  poo  chin  yn&n ,  by  See  Fung-tsoo,  previously 
mentioned,  there  is  another  volume  extant  with  the  same  title  by  Nicolas 
Smogolenski,  having  the  additional  words  A  ^  m^ng  poo . 

This  is  an  astrological  treatise  in  three  parts,  apparently  translated 
from  some  European  book  on  the  subject.  The  first  part  contains  the 
general  principles  pf  the  art ;  the  second  is  occupied  with  astronomical 
formulae,  chiefly  in  spherical  trigonometry ;  and  the  last  part  contains 
drafts  of  fifteen  horoscopes  with  explanatory  details.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  could  have  been  the  missionary’s  motive  in  giving  this 
to  the  Chinese,  marked  as  it  is  by  all  the  absurdities  that  characterized 
the  system  in  the  West  two  centuries  ago. 

The  jg  jg  Chung  se  sing  yaou,  in  12  books,  by  ^  E 

Yung-kwei,  published  in  1802,  is  a  Book  of  Fate,  in  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  combine  the  excellencies  of  the  native  and  western 
methods.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  viz.  :  On  the  European  Horo¬ 
scope,  Clue  to  Celestial  Science,  Limited  Views  of  Astronomy,  Essential 
Views  of  Fate,  and  Knowledge  Necessary  for  the  Selection  of  Times.  A 
good  deal  of  the  book  is  selections  from  the  publications  of  Smogolenski 
and  See  Fung-tsoo. 

The  il]  A  Sr  EH  Sze  Veen  k? aou  yen  t’od,  by  Woo  Wei- 

go,  is  a  set  of  plates  of  the  stars  with  astrological  notes  appended. 

The  7C  @  ia  Keen  yuen  pe  che  is  an  astrological  compendium, 
by  ®  ^  Shoo  Ke-ying,  an  author  of  the  present  dynasty,  who  seems 
to  have  made  himself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  European 
astronomy  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  Ming. 

The  Ijf  Hee  ki>  peen  fang  shoo ,  in  36  books,  is  the 

authorized  guide  to  divination,  published  under  imperial  patronage  in 
the  year  1741.  A  less  complete  work  of  the  same  character  had  been 
issued  from  the  supreme  tribunal  in  1683,  with  the  title  58  S  ffi  It 
Seuhi  tsih  /’  ung  shoo,  but  in  consequence  of  the  many  inaccuracies  and 
defects,  it  was  thought  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  state  ritual  that 
a  new  work  should  be  drawn  up,  more  complete  in  its  details,  to  serve 
as  a  standard  of  appeal.  The  theory  of  this  occult  art,  which  is  based 
on  the  permutation  of  a  series  of  cycles,  is  elucidated  under  the  heads : 
First  Principles,  Recognized  Laws,  Tabulated  Canons,  Suitable  and 
Improper  Occasions,  Transaction  of  Affairs,  General  Rules,  Year  Tables, 
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Month  Tables,  Day  Tables,  Advantageous  Application,  with  an  Appendix 
and  Correction  of  Errors.  Besides  the  astronomical  portion  of  the  state 
calendar,  a  considerable  part  is  occupied  with  the  determination  of  days 
and  times,  for  the  various  affairs  of  life,  public  and  private,  which  are 
all  calculated  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  work,  it  being  also  under 
the  control  of  the  Astronomical  Board.  The  imperial  edition  is  printed 
in  a  very  handsome  style  in  black  and  red ;  but  there  are  many  smaller 
and  much  inferior  issues  published  by  private  enterprise. 

The  ^  g  g  Tyae  w&  king ,  in  20  books,  by  Wan  Tseang- 

fung,  published  about  1628,  is  a  strangely  unintelligible  system  of  divina¬ 
tion,  compounded  from  a  fanciful  play  on  the  symbols  of  the  Yih  king. 
It  is  divided  into  100  articles,  composed  of:  4  Pervading  Principles,  12 
Auxiliaries,  16  Diagrams,  64  Superimposed  Standards,  and  4  Tables. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  native  critics  that  the  compiler  has  extracted  a 
great  deal  more  out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sages  as  contained  in  the 
above  classic,  than  it  was  originally  intended  to  embrace. 

The  M  H  g  T'een  wan  td  eking  kwan  k'  wei  tseih 

yaou ,  in  80  books,  by  ^  ijfj  Hwang  Ting,  published  in  1653,  is  a  labori¬ 
ous  accumulation  of  details  regarding  the  art  of  divination,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  astronomical  and  meteorological  science.  The  author, 
who  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  military  general  near  the  close  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  compiled  this  work  in  his  old  age,  but  there  is  nothing  of  a 
scientific  character  to  be  found  in  it. 

The  %  -fz  @  Yuen  neu  king  is  a  small  work  of  an  astrological 
character,  bearing  a  superscription  which  professes  it  to  have  been  delivered 
by  the  ancient  Hwang-te.  There  is  no  evidence  and  not  the  slightest 
probability  of  such  an  antiquity.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  production.  The  object  of 
the  book  is  the  selection  of  nuptial  days  and  hours,  according  to  the 
positions  of  certain  stars. 

The  Sedng  keih  pe  yaou  t'tmg  shoo,  in  29  books, 

by  16  Wei  Keen,  published  in  1721,  is  a  most  elaborate  code  of 
rules  for  the  discrimination  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  by  means  of  the 
usual  conventional  system  of  cycles  and  symbols.  It  was  republished 
in  1797. 

The  H  ^  H  M  San  tsae  fa  pe,  in  nine  books,  by  gg  gg  Chffn 
Wan,  published  in  1697,  is  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  art  of  divina¬ 
tion  under  three  sections ;  the  first  or  Celestial  section  treats  of  the 
determination  of  days  and  hours,  the  second  or  Terrestrial  is  on  the 
selection  of  sites,  and  the  third  or  Human  is  an  oracle  of  fate.  The 
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author  has  diligently  accumulated  all  that  he  could  of  a  scientific 

character  as  a  basis  for  his  work,  in  which  he  has  been  most  successful 

in  the  first  section,  which  contains  some  interesting  notices  of  ancient 

Chinese  astronomy. 

* 

The  |f£  ^  Mung  shoo  is  a  Book  of  Dreams,  written  during  the  Tang, 
being  a  concise  interpretation  of  various  omens  presented  to  the  sleeper. 

The  Mung  chen  yih  che ,  in  seven  books,  written  by 

7C  Ch’in  Sze-yuen  in  1562,  is  a  Book  of  Dreams,  with  methods  of 
interpretation. 

8.  The  next  class  in  this  division  of  literature  is  termed  Ijjfe  E 
shuk ,  “  Arts,”  embracing  a  list  of  works  which  indicate  no  mean  degree 
of  advancement  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  However  the  Chinese  may 
differ  from  Western  nations  in  matters  of  mere  convention,  the  fact  that 
they  have  methodical  treatises  of  more  than  a  thousand  years’  standing, 
on  Painting,  Writing,  Music,  Engraving,  Archery,  Dancing,  and  kindred 
subjects,  ought  surely  to  secure  a  candid  examination  of  the  state  of  such 
matters  among  them,  before  subjecting  them  to  an  indiscriminate 
condemnation. 

Painting  must  have  taken  root  at  least  early  in  the  Christian  era, 
as  we  have  literary  records  of  the  art  as  old  as  the  5th  century.  An 
elaborate  treatise  in  10  books  appeared  during  the  Tang,  entitled  gjg 

Leih  toe  zning  hwa  he,  by  ijj|  jgf  Chang  Yen-yuen.  The 
first  three  books  give  a  variety  of  details,  historical  and  descriptive, 
regarding  the  art,  with  particular  reference  to  an  hereditary  collection 
of  paintings  in  the  family  of  the  author.  The  remaining  portion  is 
occupied  with  biographical  sketches  of  celebrated  painters. 

The  jg  H§  Mih  cJi  e  peen ,  in  six  books,  is  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
Writing,  by  ^  ^  Choo  Ch’ang-wan,  an  author  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 

This  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  preceding  authors  classified 
according  to  the  subject  matter,  with  additional  remarks  by  the  compiler. 
The  different  sections  are  on  :  The  Study  of  the  Character,  Rules  for 
Writing,  Miscellaneous  Disquisitions,  Classification  of  Grades,  Record 
of  Excellencies,  Accumulation  of  Treasures,  Lapidary  Inscriptions,  and 
the  Use  of  Instruments. 

The  ££  Shoo  fa  is  a  guide  to  the  art  of  writing,  by  gfc  pf  j$jj 
Gow  Yang-seuen,  of  the  Tang,  who  lays  down  particular  directions  for 
the  formation  of  an  elegant  and  symmetrical  character. 

The  -fL  ^  ®  Hzvang  sung  shoo  lull  is  a  series  of  notices  of  the 
Sung  dynasty  caligraphers,  by  ^  Tung  She,  with  the  date  1242. 
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The  present  edition  was  published  in  1794,  from  the  only  known  copy 
extant,  a  manuscript  volume  dated  1367,  in  which  there  are  a  few 
lacunae. 

There  is  a  short  essay  by  ^  p?  #Jc  Le  Yang-ping  of  the  Tang 
dynasty,  on  the  formation  of  the  Seal  Character,  entitled  jjjjjf  Lun 
chuen. 


The  + 


U  Woo  skill  luh  chung  shoo  fa,  by  |j|  Wei 
Siih,  of  the  Tang,  is  a  record  of  56  different  kinds  of  writing  which  had 
been  used  in  China,  among  which  we  find  two  foreign  systems — the 
Ouigour  and  the  Sanscrit.  The  greater  part  of  those  named,  however, 
are  unknown  at  the  present  day,  and  as  he  does  not  give  specimens,  it 
has  been  thought  that  there  is  much  of  it  imaginary. 

The  f p  fjff  Jff  Seuen  ho  shoo  poo ,  in  20  books,  consists  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  caligraphy  of  successive  ages  contained  in  the  imperial 
archives  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century.  The  last  three  speci¬ 
mens  are  the  work  of  ^  ^  Ts’ae  King,  ^  Ts’a6  P’een,  and  Me 

Fuh,  who  are  thought  to  be  the  compilers  of  the  work.  The  whole  is 
classed  under  the  following  heads :  Autographs  of  Emperors  and 
Princes,  Specimens  of  the  Seal  and  Official  Hands,  Specimens  of  the 
Pattern  Hand,  Specimens  of  the  Running  Hand,  Specimens  of  the  Ab¬ 
breviated  Hand,  and  Specimens  of  the  Intermediate  Hand. 

The  j§£  Jjl  §£  Hwd  heo  pe  kene  is  a  short  essay  on  painting, 
with  the  name  of  J  Wang  Wei,  an  author  who  lived  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  8th  century.  The  style  of  the  composition,  however,  is  not 
that  of  the  Tang  writers,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  been  written  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 

The  delineation  of  the  Bamboo  is  a  favourite  and  much  cultivated 
art  among  the  Chinese.  A  standard  work  on  this  subject  is  the 
Chuh  poo  tseang  liih ,  in  seven  books,  by  ^  fff  Le  K’an,  published  in 
1299.  The  original  edition  is  lost,  and  the  modern  copies  are  taken 
from  the  Yung  lo  td  teen.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections,  viz.,  Outline 
Drawings  of  the  Bamboo,  Ink  Paintings  of  the  Bamboo,  Drawings  of  the 
Bamboo  under  Various  Conditions,  and  Drawings  of  Various  Species  of 
Bamboo.  Besides  a  minute  analysis  of  the  art  of  drawing  this  plant, 
there  is  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  character  and  properties  of  the 
different  kinds  in  existence.  The  illustrations,  which  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  are  very  exact  representations  of  nature. 

The  H  jj§  Hwd  keen  is  a  small  work  on  the  history  of  painting, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  down  to  the  Yuen  dynasty,  by 
T’ang  How,  published  in  1328.  There  is  a  short  account  of  the 
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art  in  foreign  nations,  and  some  miscellaneous  disquisitions  at  the  end. 
Throughout  the  work  the  author  discusses  the  characteristics  of  the 
several  schools,  and  affords  a  guide  to  the  discrimination  of  spurious 
productions. 

The  flr  IS  Yen  keih ,  by  Ch’ing  Yun,  of  the  Yuen  dynasty, 

is  a  descriptive  account  of  the  different  styles  of  chirography,  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  time  when  the  author  lived.  There  is  a 
commentary  on  it  by  |||J  ^  Lew  Yew-ting,  an  author  of  the  same 
dynasty. 

The  [SI  jf  Hi  T'od  hwiiy  paou  keen ,  written  by  jg  Hea 

Wan-yen,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  is  a  brief  account  of 
celebrated  painters,  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Hwang-te  down  to 
the  Yuen  inclusive,  numbering  more  than  1,500  names  in  all.  There 
is  a  supplementary  book,  professedly  written  by  ^  ^  Han  Gang  in 
1519,  embracing  107  of  the  Ming  artists,  but  as  some  of  these  flourished 
posterior  to  the  given  date,  it  is  presumed  that  additions  have  been 
made  by  a  later  hand.  The  book  commences  with  the  productions  of 
Jl  Seuen  Tsung,  ^  Heen  Tsung,  and  ^  ^  Heaou  Tsung,  three  of 
the  Ming  emperors. 

The  mm  mm  Fa  shoo  fung  shih  is  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
writing,  by  §§  jjf$  Chang  Shin,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  14th 
century.  It  is  divided  into  10  sections,  on  :  Eight  Rules,  Adjustment 
of  Proportions,  Appliances,  Appearance  of  the  Page,  Imitation  of  the 
Ancients,  Employment  of  Styles,  Distinction  of  Hands,  Nomenclature, 
Efficient  Instruments,  and  General  Remarks. 

The  J  pp  H  Suh  hwd  p'in  luh ,  which  professes  to  have  been 
written  by  ^  §jp)  IE  Le  Tsze-chin,  about  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  is 
little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  121  painters,  divided  into  ten  classes. 
That  a  book  with  a  similar  title  was  written  by  this  author,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe ;  but  the  conclusion  reached  by  criticism  is  that 
the  original  has  been  long  lost,  and  the  present  is  a  spurious  production, 
drawn  up  during  the  Ming. 

The  li?  Wl  Shoo  hwd  po  po  consists  of  a  series  of  strictures 

by  i®  Sun  Kwang,  a  writer  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  on  Wang  Sze- 
cliing’s  criticisms  of  a  collection  of  specimens  of  caligraphy  and  paint¬ 
ing,  ancient  and  modern.  The  work  remained  in  manuscript  till  1740, 
when  it  was  arranged  and  published  by  ^  ’jg  Sun  Tsung-p’oo  and 
m  ^  m  Sun  Tsuug-leen,  two  descendants  of  the  author,  distant  six 
generations.  There  is  a  supplement  by  the  same  author,  published 
under  a  similar  arrangement. 
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The  il?  3f|  f|  Shoo  fa  ya  yen  is  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing, 
by  ®  ?J|  Heaug  Muh,  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  who  extols  the  specimens 
of  the  Tsin  (4th  and  5th  centuries),  as  the  most  perfect  and  exemplary. 
It  is  divided  into  17  sections,  on:  A  Review  of  the  Art,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Peculiarities,  Distinction  of  Hands,  Form  and  Taste,  Order  and 
Style,  Talent  and  Acquirement,  Rules,  Invariability  and  Mutability, 
Correct  Form  and  Peculiarities,  Harmonious  Medium,  Age  and  Youth, 
Elegant  Transformations,  Spirit,  Adoption  and  Rejection,  Order  of 
Manipulation,  Use  of  Instruments,  and  Intelligent  Perception. 

The  Jg  “P  ifr  JC.  K bug  tsze  seaou  hed  ke ,  in  eight  books,  was 
written  by  Sun  Ch’ing-tsih,  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  months  of  the  year 
1660  (Kang  tsze,)  as  the  title  implies.  This  consists  chiefly  of  a  critical 
examination  of  a  collection  of  paintings  and  specimens  of  writing  in  his 
possession.  The  author,  who  was  70  years  old  when  he  wrote  this, 
shows  a  good  share  of  acuteness  in  passing  judgment  on  these  works 
of  art.  The  first  three  books  are  occupied  with  specimens  of  caligraphy 
and  paintings,  from  the  Tsin  to  the  Ming ;  the  four  following  books  are 
on  ancient  stone  inscriptions ;  and  the  last  book  treats  of  specimens  of 
these  arts  in  the  possession  of  others,  which  he  had  examined.  A  series 
of  strictures  were  written  on  the  above  in  1713  by  jpj  Ho  Cho,  with 
the  title  Jjg  J  g  Kang  tsze  seaott  hed  ke  keaon ,  in  which  he 

corrects  numerous  errors  and  traces  the  subsequent  history  of  many  of 
the  specimens  which  have  now  found  their  way  into  other  hands. 

The  Keang  tsun  seaou  hed  luh  is  a  descriptive  record 

of  a  large  number  of  paintings  and  specimens  of  writing,  from  the  Tsin 
to  the  Ming  dynasty,  drawn  up  by  Kaou  Sze-k’e  in  the  year  1693,  after 
his  retirement  from  office,  having  been  engaged  as  confidential  secretary 
to  the  emperor.  The  author  enters  minutely  into  the  merits  of  the 
several  pieces  as  works  of  art,  examining  also  the  materials,  dimensions, 
and  other  particulars,  and  gives  facsimiles  of  the  seals  of  the  various 
connoisseurs  who  had  passed  their  judgment  on  them. 

The  tlf  IE  Habti  koo  f  dug  shoo  hwd  ke ,  by  gg  g 

Yaou  Tse-han,  drawn  up  in  1699,  with  a  short  supplement  eight  years 
later,  is  a  descriptive  account  of  the  paintings  and  writings  in  his  own 
family  establishment,  the  Haou  koo  t’ang  at  Hangchow. 

The  ft  ]f  ^  gg  ®  K'wa'e  yu  t’ dng  te  po  is  a  criticism  on  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  specimens  of  writing  and  painting,  ancient  and  modern,  by  J)C 
Wang  Wan-ch’e,  a  famous  caligrapher  of  last  century,  and  published 
in  1831.  There  are  a  few  ancient  lapidary  inscriptions  reviewed  in  the 
course  of  the  work. 
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The  Pfl  jE  Mihg  hwa  luh ,  in  eight  books,  is  a  series  of  short 
notices  of  the  painters  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  classified  according  to 
their  works,  drawn  up  by  ^  Sen  Sin. 

The  Hwa  keiic  is  a  short  treatise  on  the  art  of  painting,  by 

111  K  Kung  Heen  of  the  present  dynasty,  in  which  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  drawn  towards  the  salient  points  of  pictorial  representation. 

The  ^  Hwa  tseuen  is  an  essay  on  painting,  by  Jg  jg*  ^  Ta 
Chung-kwang,  a  modern  author,  who  takes  a  general  review  of  the  art, 
criticising  its  various  phases  of  development. 

The  f(:  U  Shoo  fa  yd  yen  is  a  treatise  on  writing,  by 

Sling  Tsaon,  an  author  of  the  present  dynasty.  This  begins  with  a 
general  discourse  on  the  art,  which  is  followed  by  replies  to  certain 
queries  pertaining  to  the  subject ;  after  which  are  articles  on  the  origin 
of  the  Written  Character,  on  the  Pattern  Hand,  the  Punning  Hand,  and 
the  Abbreviated  Hand. 

The  ]gf  Shoo  heo  tsee  yaon  is  a  treatise  on  the  art  and 

history  of  writing,  by  ^  Choo  Le-ching,  bearing  date  1800,  in 

which  the  author  enters  into  all  the  requisites  for  the  perfection  of  the 

system. 

The  llj  If?  Jf:  f mT  Shan  t sing  keu  hwa  lun  is  a  treatise  on 
painting,  written  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  pj  jg  Fang 
Heun,  who  dilates  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  art  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  giving  extensive  quotations  from  writers  on  the  subject  in 
preceding  ages. 

Ancient  seals  have  formed  a  subject  of  study  with  a  class  of  con¬ 
noisseurs,  who  have  been  careful  to  preserve  the  various  kinds  of  seal 
character  in  all  their  purity.  The  ft  $1  Heo  koo  peen ,  by  Woo 
K’ew-yen  of  the  Yuen,  is  an  examination  of  ancient  works  on  seals. 
The  first  part  is  a  disquisition  on  the  character,  which  is  followed  by 
nine  sections  :  The  Seaou  chuen  or  “  Lesser  Seal  Character,”  Bells  and 
Vases,  Ancient  Character,  Stone  Inscriptions,  Instruments,  Correction 
of  Errors,  Official  Hand,  Origin  of  Letters,  and  Distinct  Origins.  After 
these,  directions  are  given  for  cleaning  the  seal  and  stamping  with  oil. 
There  is  a  volume  of  supplemental'}  remarks  to  the  preceding,  with 
the  title  Suh  heo  koo  peen ,  written  by  {pJ  jj  Ho  Chin  of  the 

present  dynasty,  g  Kwei  Full,  an  author  of  the  last  century,  has 
written  three  successive  supplements  to  the  first  part  of  the  same  work, 
entitled  respectively  H  -f*  3l  4*1  Suh  san  shih  woo  kett ,  ^  H  H  "t* 
3f.  $  sak  Tsuh  san  shih  ivoo  keu,  and  f  J  S  H  "f  £  $  Chung  ting 
suh  san  shih  woo  keu. 
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The  Koo  kin  yin  she ,  by  %  Sen  Kwan  of  the  Ming, 

is  a  short  treatise  on  seals,  ancient  and  modern,  in  which  the  author 
attempts  an  analysis  of  a  number  of  characters,  but  not  always  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

The  pp  /f||  Yin  jin  chuen ,  written  by  Chow  Leang-kung,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  dynasty,  is  a  series  of  sketches  of  upwards  of 
sixty  seal  engravers,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  work  of  each 
artist  are  discussed. 

The  pp  JpL  Yin  teen,  in  eight  books,  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  dynasty,  by  fk  m  Choo  Seang-heen,  a  descendant  of  Choo 
Ch’ang-wan  above  mentioned,  is  a  historical  summary  regarding  seals, 
with  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  other  authors  on  the  same  subject. 
It  is  divided  in  12  sections,  on  :  The  Origin  of  the  Usage,  Construction, 
Conferment  by  the  Emperor,  Hereditary  Transmission,  Historical  Sum¬ 
mary,  General  Record,  Various  Disquisitions,  Miscellaneous  Remarks, 
Critical  Discourse,  Engraving,  Instruments  Employed,  and  Odes  and 
Essays.  The  author’s  critical  acumen  is  but  common-place,  and  his 
selections  from  history  are  frequently  little  to  the  point. 

The  jjg  If!  H§  Chuen  heo  che  nan ,  by  g  g  Chaou  Hwan- 
kwang  of  the  Ming,  is  a  treatise  on  the  seal  character,  with  special 
reference  to  the  engraver’s  art. 

The  f P  3§£  Yin  chang  tseih  shwo ,  by  -g*  ^  Kan  Yang  of  the 

Ming,  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  characteristics  of  the  seals  of 
several  dynasties  and  of  various  materials,  with  remarks  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  character  and  the  styles  of  cutting. 


The  pp  3C  ffift  Yin  wan  Haou  led,  by  Keue  Le-how,  is 

a  critical  and  antiquarian  examination  of  the  seal  literature,  published 

in  1756. 

Among  the  minor  essays  on  seals  and  seal-engraving  are:  the  pp  U 
Yin  che ,  by  jg  Ch’ing  Yuen ;  the  pp  g  Yin  king ,  by  ^  Choo 
Keen ;  the  pp  jjf:  jjjjf  Yin  chang  yaou  liin ,  by  the  same  author ;  the 

38:  "t*  Y:  IBS-  Chuen  Hih  shih  san  leo ,  by  H  Yuen  San-seuen ; 

the  pp  j=L  %  Yin  chang  Habit,  by  Fang  E-che ;  the  gr  pp  Tun 

haou  £  ting  lun  yin ,  by  Moo  Seen-sliing ;  the  Shwo  chuen, 

by  ^  ^  Hen  Yung ;  the  pp  Yin  peen,  by  jjjj  K  JfL  Kaou  Tsih-how  ; 
the  pp  Yin  shuh,  by  the  same  author ;  the  pp  gg  Yin  tseen  shwo , 
by  ^  S  Seu  Keen ;  the  Lull  shoo  yuen  He,  by  ^  jjg  Sun 

KwTang-tsob ;  the  ^  ^  pp  ffi]  Koo  kin  yin  che,  by  the  same  author ;  the 
38:  PP  “i*  Wi  Chuen  yin  fa  we,  by  the  same;  the  g  PP  Koo  yin 

Haou  led ,  by  —  Jfp)  Hed  Yih-keu ;  the  pp  Yin  shwo,  by 
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Cli’in  Leen  ;  and  the  PPM  %  Yin  lied  kwan  keen ,  by  Fung 

Clifing-hwuy. 

The  ^  PP  ££  Tseih  hob  yin  fan,  in  10  books,  compiled  by 
y+c  P’wan  Yu-kee,  in  1607,  is  a  large  collection  of  ancient  seals,  prin¬ 
cipally  of  the  Han  dynasty,  stamped  in  red  with  oil,  having  a  concise 
description  to  each  printed  in  blue.  A  number  of  impressions  are 
given  at  the  end  as  undecipherable,  among  which  are  two  in  the  Yuen 
dynasty  Mongolian  character. 

The  gg  $f  pp  Rgf  Kea  been  yin  led ,  by  ^  If  Too  Wan-kwan, 
published  last  century,  is  a  collection  of  impressions  in  red,  from  private 
seals  bearing  selections  from  the  well-known  tract  U  3C  F in 
ch\h  zv an. 

The  Han  fling  yin  tsung ,  in  eight  books,  is  a  collection 

of  red  stamps  from  brass  seals  of  the  time  of  the  Han,  compiled  by  %£ 
Bk  M  Wang  K’e  -sliuh.  The  letter-press  portion  is  printed  in  green. 

The  -  ps  m  pp  m  Tih  yu  keen  yin  poo  is  a  collection  of  red 
impressions  from  seals  engraved  by  ^  ||g  K  Ts’ae  Kwan-low,  and 
published  by  him  in  1839. 

Apart  from  the  class  of  works  which  are  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
music,  there  is  another  section  treating  more  especially  of  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  instruments  and  other  technicalities,  works  of  this  character 
being  referred  to  the  present  class.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  the 
PB  Wi  kob  lull ,  a  treatise  on  beating  the  drum,  written  by  ^  ^ 

Nan  Cho,  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.  The  first  part  recounts 
the  introduction  of  the  drum  into  China,  which  it  states  to  have  been 
originally  derived  from  the  nations  of  central  Asia ;  it  gives  historical 
uotices  of  the  varieties  of  the  instrument  and  concludes  with  a  list  of 
129  symphonies,  a  large  portion  of  which  are  seen  by  their  names  to  be 
of  Indian  origin. 

The  U  To  fob  tsd  lull  is  a  small  work  written  about  the 

close  of  the  10th  century  by  gg  fjjj  T’wan  Gan-tsee.  This  com¬ 
mences  with  a  discourse  on  music  of  various  kinds,  after  which  follow 
a  series  of  articles  on  dancing  and  dramatic  representation,  succeeded 
by  remarks  on  musical  instruments  and  songs  and  concluded  by  an 
outline  description  of  twenty-eight  airs.  This  is  an  interesting  memento 
of  the  state  of  the  art  during  the  Tang,  by  one  who  was  practically 
familiar  with  the  subject  of  which  he  wrote. 

The  K'  in  poo  td  tseficn ,  in  10  books,  by  ^  ]£  Yang 

Peabu-cluug,  first  published  in  1573,  is  an  extensive  collection  of  airs 
for  the  K'in  or  Chinese  lyre,  with  critical  remarks  extracted  from  a 
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great  number  of  preceding  writers  on  the  subject.  There  are  some 
additions  to  the  more  modern  issues. 

The  H  ^  Ip  fjt  Urh  h'eang  Pin  poo  is  a  treatise  on  the  lyre,  in  10 
books,  written  by  ^  ^  JUj  Tseang  Wan-heun  and  published  in  1833. 
This  commences  with  some  necessary  instructions  for  the  learner, 
which  are  followed  by  full  particulars  regarding  the  names  of  musical 
compositions,  a  catalogue  of  works  treating  on  the  same  subject,  and 
a  long  list  of  artisans  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  the  instrument ; 
a  number  of  airs  are  given  in  the  ordinary  Chinese  notation,  and  the 
last  four  books  are  occupied  with  a  series  of  airs  written  in  the  peculiar 
notation  employed  only  for  the  lyre,  every  character  being  a  composite 
of  several  simpler  ones,  put  together  in  a  way  quite  foreign  to  those 
of  common  literature,  but  are  so  constructed  as  to  speak  plainly  to  the 
eye  of  the  performer. 

The  Ip  Jp  /k  filj  K'in  heo  pa  tsih  is  a  series  of  eight  rules  for  per¬ 
forming  on  the  lyre,  by  ^  Ch’ing  Heung. 

The  K’in  siting  shik  lull  fa,  by  ^  ^  Chwang  Tsin, 

consists  of  sixteen  rules  on  the  same  subject. 

The  fjf  Shay  shoo  is  a  treatise  on  archery,  by  jfj|  Koo  Yuh 
of  the  Ming,  and  consists,  in  great  part,  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
preceding  writers  on  this  art.  It  commences  with  a  series  of  official 
documents  relative  to  the  war  department,  after  which  the  Rules  of 
Archery  are  given,  followed  by  sections  on  the  Method  of  Archery, 
Equestrian  Archery,  and  the  Archery  Rules.  There  is  much  confusion 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  quotations. 

The  Woo  mult  king ,  by  ^  Le  Gaou  of  the  Tang,  is  a 

short  treatise  on  an  ancient  game  performed  by  throwing  up  five  pieces  of 
wood  cut  in  a  certain  form.  It  was  originally  published  with  plates  and 
rules,  but  these  are  now  wanting.  This  game  seems  to  have  been  as  old 
as  the  Christian  era,  but  it  is  thought  the  work  in  question  is  not  a  true 
description  of  the  ancient  practice,  the  author  having  drawn  very  much 
on  imagination.  There  is  a  commentary  on  it  by  ^  Yuen  Kih. 

9.  The  next  class  of  works  in  this  division  is  comprised  under  the 
designation  Poo  lull ,  “  Repertories  of  Science,  etc.,”  a  name  first 

used  by  -jfc  |g  Yew  Mow,  a  scholar  of  the  12th  century,  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  family  library.  In  the  book  catalogues  of  previous  ages,  the 
productions  in  question  were  somewhat  unnaturally  introduced  as  ap¬ 
pendages  to  other  classes ;  and  what  appeared  as  excrescences  in  the 
earlier  arrangements,  are  now  placed  together  in  a  separate  category. 
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One  of  the  oldest  of  the  class  is  the  Taou  keen  luh ,  written 

by  T’aou  H ung-king  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  being 

a  historical  record  of  the  manufacture  of  famous  swords.  These  we  find 
to  have  been  mostly  of  cast  metal,  either  iron,  copper,  or  gold;  but 
some  are  mentioned  as  being  fabricated  of  stone,  and  the  inscriptions 
were  sometimes  of  inlaid  gold.  The  book  begins  with  notices  of  the 
swords,  single  and  two-edged,  of  the  emperors  and  princes  from  the 
Great  Yu  down  to  the  Lea ng  dynasty ;  a  section  follows  on  the  swords  of 
contemporary  petty  States ;  next  are  the  swords  of  Generals  of  the  Woo 
dynasty,  succeeded  by  those  of  Generals  of  the  Wei  dynasty.  Although 
the  prevailing  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  this  work,  yet 
there  are  some  things  in  it  that  show  it  to  have  been  somewhat  altered 
since  it  left  the  hand  of  Taou  Hung-king. 

The  T  ing  luh  is  an  analogous  record  to  the  preceding,  regard¬ 

ing  metal  vases,  by  |fj  Yu  Le,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
oentury ;  it  is  thought,  however,  that  some  additions  have  been  made 
to  it  since  the  author’s  death.  There  are  historical  notices  of  a  few 
before  the  Christian  era,  but  the  main  part  belong  to  the  Han  and 
subsequent  dynasties ;  memoranda  being  generally  preserved  of  the  cast¬ 
ing,  the  dimensions,  and  the  inscription. 

Even  before  the  time  of  Confucius  there  are  indications  of  some 
attention  being  paid  to  the  study  of  antiques,  and  almost  every  century 
since  that  period  has  produced  its  collectors.  The  many  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  empire,  and  the  frequent  discovery  of 
hidden  relics  of  the  past,  have  given  a  zest  to  such  enquiries  and  called 
forth  much  critical  ingenuity.  The  most  extensive  work  on  this  subject 
now  in  circulation  is  the  jl[  %\\  fl?  HI  Seuen  ho  po  koo  t’od ,  in  30 
books,  compiled  by  3E  §f§  Wang  Eoo  and  others  at  the  commencement 
of  the  12th  century.  This  consists  of  a  large  collection  of  vases,  cups, 
mirrors,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  period  from  the  Chow  to  the  Han,  both 
inclusive.  Every  article  is  illustrated  by  a  plate,  and  fac-similes  of  all 
the  inscriptions  are  given  ;  the  substance  of  the  descriptive  portion  of 
the  work,  however,  is  chiefly  selections  from  preceding  writers,  and 
betrays  a  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  compilers,  which  detracts 
much  from  its  value  as  a  critical  production.  The  accurate  representa¬ 
tions  which  are  given  of  the  vessels,  however,  render  it  a  guide  to  the 
antiquary  of  considerable  importance. 

ill  #  HR  Tsectou  shan  koo  ting  k'abu  is  an  investigation 
relative  to  the  ancient  Chow  vase  at  Silver  Island,  noticed  above  (pp. 
43,  101),  compiled  by  j}J|  Chang  Chaou,  about  the  middle  of  last 
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century,  from  the  notices  of  3E  dt  jfH  Wang  Sze-liih  and  fg  Lin 
Keih,  two  preceding  writers. 

The  g|  §  %  §£  H&n  kan  tseuen  knng  wh  ke  is  an  account 

of  an  old  brick  found  in  a  field  near  the  capital  of  Sliense,  in  1721,  by 
Lin  T’ung,  who  converted  it  into  an  ink  pallet.  The  attention  of  anti¬ 
quaries  having  been  drawn  to  the  article,  it  was  considered  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  Han,  having  formerly  occupied  a  place  in  an  imperial  palace 
built  before  the  Christian  era.  The  account  is  drawn  up  by  Lin  Keih, 
the  brother  of  the  finder. 

The  ^  ^  Kin  shih  he  is  a  treatise  on  antiques  in  metal,  stone, 

and  earthenware,  compiled  by  ||  Chang  Yen-ch’ang  and  publish¬ 

ed  in  1778.  This  work,  which  is  got  up  in  a  neat  style,  including  an 
appendix  and  supplementary  section,  contains  engravings  and  critical 
descriptions  of  81  articles,  many  of  them  interesting  from  historical 
association. 

The  Shih  Ink  chi  an g  Id  fang  koo  he 

hwan  shih ,  by  Jjlf  Tseen  Teen,  published  in  1726,  is  a  collection  of 
49  ancient  metal  vases,  cups,  and  other  ornaments,  from  the  time  of 
the  Chow  to  the  Tang,  with  a  short  description  annexed  to  each.  The 
following  year  the  same  author  issued,  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  above, 
®  n  &  w  M  §&  m  Hwdn  hwa  pae  shih  keen  king  ming  tseih 
luh ,  which  consists  entirely  of  plates  of  ancient  mirrors  with  descrip¬ 
tions,  embracing  the  same  period  as  the  preceding. 

The  |j|  |gf  g§§  Tseih  koo  chae  chung  ting  e  he 

ki wan  shih ,  in  10  books,  by  Yuen  Yuen,  published  in  1804,  is  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  fac-similes  of  inscriptions  on  bells,  vases,  ancient 
vessels,  and  instruments,  all  critically  examined  and  deciphered. 

The  #  W  K'ew  koo  tsing  shay  kin  shih  foo  is  an¬ 

other  collection  of  a  similar  character,  including  also  ancient  coins, 
seals,  bricks,  etc.,  and  giving  an  engraving  of  every  article  described. 
It  was  published  in  1818  by  ^  g  Ch’in  King. 

The  |tc  pp  Koo  wan  p'm  is  a  treatise  on  objects  of  vertu,  by 
jgj  Jjg  Kaou  Leen,  including  notices  of  ancient  porcelain,  jade  cornelian, 
crystal,  glass,  pearls,  amber,  coral,  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl, 
and  other  rarities. 

John  Terence,  the  Jesuit  missionary  of  mathematical  celebrity,  has 
left  a  treatise  on  machinery  with  the  title  -tfy  [§!  Wt  K’ e  tie  foo  shwo) 
which  he  translated  orally  from  a  European  work,  while  it  was  put 
into  the  literary  form  by  J  Wang  OKing,  a  native  scholar,  and 
published  in  1627.  It  begins  with  a  short  disquisition  on  the  principles 
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of  mechanics,  which  is  followed  by  an  illustrated  explanation  of  the 
mechanical  powers,  after  which  are  a  series  of  plates  of  machines,  ex¬ 
emplifying  the  principles  laid  down.  These  are  intended  to  illustrate : 
Raising  Weights,  Drawing  Weights,  Turning  Weights,  Drawing  Water, 
Turning  Mills,  Sawing  Timber,  Sawing  Stone,  Pounding,  Revolving  Book¬ 
stands,  Water  Dials,  Ploughing,  and  Fire  Engines,  54  plates  in  all, 
each  of  which  is  accompanied  bv  a  short  description.  The  European 
alphabet  is  introduced  in  the  preliminary  remarks.  There  is  another 
book  by  Wang  Ch'ing,  generally  published  along  with  Terence’s,  having 
the  title  jg  § [11  IS  Choo  k' e  foo  shzt’d,  which  treats  of  native  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  is  illustrated  by  11  plates  with  descriptions. 

The  Jg-  [jg  ff§  H  an  fang  sze  poo  is  a  repository  of  information 
regarding  the  materials  of  the  study,  drawn  up  by  ^  Soo  E-keen 

in  986.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  which  treat  respectively  of  :  Pencils, 
Ink  Pallets,  Ink  and  Paper,  giving  remarks  on  the  various  descriptions 
and  characteristics  with  historical  memoranda  and  essays  and  stanzas 
appended. 

From  remote  times  the  quarries  of  Twank’e,  in  the  prefecture  of 
Shaouking  in  Kwangtung  province,  have  been  famed  for  the  ink- 
stones  produced  there ;  and  several  works  have  been  written  on  the 
subject.  The  5  Twan  kb  e  yen  shih  k’ aou  is  a  description 

of  the  characteristics  of  the  stones  found  in  that  vicinity,  by  jgj  Kaou 
Chaou. 

A  much  more  comprehensive  work  on  the  same  subject  is  the 
'M  fill  £  Twan  kb e  yen  she ,  compiled  by  Woo  Lan-sew  in  1834. 

The  Yen  lin  is  a  series  of  historical  notices  regarding  ink 

pallets  from  times  anterior  to  that  of  Confucius,  written  by  ^  ^ 
Yu  Hwae. 

The  fgf  Yen  poo ,  by  Ch’in  Sze,  is  a  record  of  the  stones 

applicable  to  the  purpose  of  ink  pallets,  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  which  is  followed  by  the  names  of  a  number  of  different  kinds, 

*  and  engravings  of  15  pallets  of  note. 

The  7j<.  Shwuy  k’ang  shih  ke  is  a  notice  of  the  ink  stones 

procured  from  the  Shwuy  k’ang  quarry,  in  Twank’e  district,  written 
by  ^  hBr!  Tseen  Ch’aou-ting  of  the  present  dynasty. 

The  m  Mih  she  is  a  historical  summary  regarding  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  ink,  written  by  ff  Dull  Yew  of  the  Yuen,  who  gives  a  series 
of  notices  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fiftv  manufacturers,  whose  names 
had  been  handed  down  in  connexion  with  their  productions,  from  the 
Wei  dynasty  to  the  end  of  the  Kin.  There  are  also  notices  regarding 
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the  ink  of  the  Coreans,  the  Ed  e-tan  Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
regions  on  the  west  of  China,  with  a  number  of  miscellaneous  observa¬ 
tions  respecting  ink  appended. 

The  JU  Mih  tseen  is  a  short  work  on  ink,  written  by  g  |||  T’oo 
Lung  during  the  16th  century. 

The  -fj  JU  fff  Fang  she  mih  poo ,  in  six  books,  is  an  extensive 
collection  of  engravings  of  cakes  of  ink,  published  in  1588,  by  pj  -Tp  § 
Fang  Yu-loo,  a  manufacturer  of  note,  who  seems  to  have  been  induced 
to  take  this  means  of  placing  before  the  public  representations  of  the 
articles  of  which  he  was  the  fabricator,  in  consequence  of  a  rival  artist 
m  m  s  Clding  Keun-fang  having  drawn  attention  to  his  own  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  issue  of  a  work  in  12  books,  entitled  g  ^  ^  Ch'ing 
she  mih  yuen,  containing  insinuations  against  Fang.  The  work  of  the 
latter  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  xylography,  containing  cuts  of  385 
cakes  of  various  shapes,  exhibiting  elaborate  and  fanciful  designs,  in 
great  part  mythological,  with  a  considerable  number  of  Buddhist 
emblems  and  fac-similes  of  ancient  mirrors  and  medals,  containing  in¬ 
scriptions  in  the  old  Sanscrit  character. 

The  §§■  1|  pp  Sene  V  dng  mill  p'in  is  a  small  treatise  on  inks, 

written  by  ijj|  {71  EE  Chang  Jin-he  in  1671,  in  which  he  classifies  the 
productions  of  various  manufacturers  and  points  out  the  peculiarities 
of  the  different  kinds. 

The  ^  H  pp  Mwdn  f  dng  mih  p' in  is  a  similar  record,  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  preceding,  written  fourteen  years  later  by  ^  ^  Sung 
Lo,  giving  notices  of  34  specimens  of  ink  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  with 
their  respective  weights. . 

There  have  been  a  goodly  number  of  treatises  written  on  the  coin¬ 
age,  which  also  belong  to  this  class.  We  have  the  titles  of  such  works 
as  early  as  the  7th  century,  but  the  oldest  on  the  subject  now  extant 
is  entitled  the  ^  jg  Tseuen  che ,  in  15  books,  by  yj  Hung  Tsun,  and 
was  published  in  1 149,  containing  cuts  and  descriptions  of  the  various 
coins  in  use  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  middle  of  the  10th  century, 
both  the  legitimate  currency  and  those  cast  by  successive  usurpers, 
with  a  collection  of  coins  of  foreign  nations,  and  also  medals.  A 
supplement  was  added  in  1788  by  j^*  Han  P’oo,  bringing  the 
particulars  down  to  that  period,  including  the  Manchu  coins  of  the 
first  four  emperors  of  the  present  dynasty.  There  is  also  an  additional 
section  by  the  same  author,  called  jjJ  Poo  e,  supplying  the  omissions 
in  the  previous  part.  An  appendix  entitled  pfj  U  Foo  luh ,  also  by  the 
same,  is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  coins  of  insurgents,  contemporary 
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with  those  in  the  supplement.  A  concluding  section  from  the  same 
hand,  with  the  title  ^  jt  ®  Jj  Keen  ynen  peen  lan ,  is  a  catalogue  of 
the  national  designations  of  the  various  emperors  and  usurpers,  from 
the  Han  to  the  Ming. 

In  compliance  with  an  imperial  order  issued  in  1750,  the  H; 

K'in  ting  tseen  luh  was  compiled  in  J6  books,  containing  engravings 
and  descriptions  of  all  the  specimens  in  the  numismatic  cabinet  of  the 
imperial  palace  at  Peking.  The  first  13  books  contain  the  coins  of  the 
several  emperors,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  the  end  of  the 
Ming,  among  the  first  of  which  a  number  of  specimens,  professing  to 
be  the  currency  of  Fiih  He,  Shin  Niing,  and  the  other  semifabulous 
sages,  rest  upon  no  adequate  authority,  and  although  these  names  are 
applied  to  them  by  way  of  distinction  as  antiques  of  unknown  date,  yet 
it  is  well  understood  among  connoisseurs  that  they  do  not  indicate  the 
age  of  their  coinage.  The  earliest  period  at  which  a  date  can  be 
assigned  to  cash  is  during  the  Chow  dynasty,  but  they  are  rare  before 
the  Han.  A  section  follows  on  the  coins  of  foreign  nations,  engravings 
of  which  are  given,  but  these  are  all  Asiatic  specimens.  The  last  part 
is  occupied  with  medals  of  various  kinds  used  as  charms,  containing 
curious  devices,  pictorial  and  written,  chiefly  emblematical  of  the 
Buddhist  and  Taouist  legends. 

The  H  Tseen  pb  Tabu  is  an  anonymous  treatise  on  the 

coinage,  down  to  the  Keen-lung  period,  including  the  imperialist  and 
insurgent  coins  of  every  description ;  also  those  of  foreign  nations, 
and  a  disquisition  on  paper  money.  There  are  no  pictorial  representa¬ 
tions  given. 

The  Jjj£-  |jj|  Peih  V  an  is  a  small  work  of  research  on  ancient  coins, 
written  by  f§;  TsJ ae  Yun,  early  in  the  present  century.  It  contains 
an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  antique  characters  found  on  early 
specimens,  but  there  are  no  figures  of  the  coins. 

The  IS  TseSn  che  sin  peen ,  in  20  books,  by  ^  gg 

Chang  TVung-e,  published  in  1826,  is  an  illustrated  treatise  on  the 
currency  down  to  the  close  of  the  Ming,  concluding  with  a  section  on 
foreign  coins,  and  another  on  unknown  coins. 

The  |§  ^  [jg]  Tseen  shih  7  od,  by  §§}  §§  Saay  K’wan,  published  in 
1842,  is  another  treatise  giving  representations  of  the  several  coins  to 
the  close  of  the  Ming,  with  a  variety  of  medals  not^found  in  other  works. 

The  pf  /b  Seuen  tsing  seaou  tseen ,  in  10  books,  by 
He  Yuen-k’ae,  published  in  1844,  is  of  a  similar  character  to  the  preced¬ 
ing,  with  careful  criticisms  of  several  points  of  numismatical  science. 
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The  §§  IS  JH  £{5)  kseen  poo  te  kang  is  a  small  descriptive  treatise, 
without  cuts  of  the  coins,  notices  of  which  are  brought  down  to  the  time  of 
Taou  Kwang,  with  a  section  on  unknown,  illegitimate,  and  foreign  coins. 

The  qj|-  Heang  tseen  is  a  small  work  on  natural  perfumes,  by 
T’oo  Lung,  above-named. 

The  Han  knng  heang  fang  is  a  book  of  receipts  for  the 

manufacture  of  artificial  perfumes,  written  originally  by  JF  jgl  )|j  Tung 
Hea-chow,  but  only  the  first  part  of  his  work  having  been  preserved, 
the  receipts  have  been  re-added  by  Kaou  Leen. 

The  few  works  which  the  Chinese  possess,  approaching  the  subject 
of  mineralogy,  are  scarcely  deserving  a  claim  to  the  designation  of 
science.  One  of  these,  the  g,  Skih  p'  in,  written  by  jfgt  Yuh  Seun 
in  1617,  is  a  collection  of  notices  of  every  description,  found  in  native 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  thrown  together  without  any  regard  to 
classification. 

The  U  5  X  K'wa'e  shik  tsan ,  written  by  Sung  Lo,  in  1665,  is  a 
short  record  of  16  remarkable  descriptions  of  stones  found  at  Tsegan 
in  Hoopih,  the  fame  of  which  had  been  established  of  old  by  the 
writing  of  Soo  Tung-p’o. 

The  |H  Kwcin  skill  luh  is  a  descriptive  account  of  an  assort¬ 

ment  of  round  stones,  used  for  making  seals  and  vessels  of  different 
kinds,  found  at  Showshan  hill  near  Fuhchow  in  Fiihkeen  province, 
written  by  Kaou  Chaou  in  1668.  A  supplementary  treatise  to  the 
preceding  afterwards  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  Maou  K?e-ling,  with 
the  title  ^  H  qj  He  How  kwan  shik  luh ,  in  which  he  describes  49 
specimens  obtained  during  a  visit  to  Fuhkeen. 

The  ffj  T’ eih  gau  skill  poo ,  by  f§;fL  Choo  Kew-ting,  is 

a  descriptive  account  of  an  assortment  of  stones  in  the  possession  of  the 
author. 

The  ^  Ck  a  king  is  a  treatise  on  the  tea  plant,  written  by  g? 
Luh  Yu,  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  being  the  earliest  work 
on  the  subject  now  extant.  It  is  divided  into  10  sections,  on:  The 
Origin  of  the  Plant,  Utensils  for  Gathering,  Manufacture  of  the  Leaf, 
Implements  for  the  Preparation,  Infusion,  Drinking,  Historical  Record, 
Producing  Districts,  General  Summary,  and  Memorandum  Regarding 
Plates.  In  1735,  a  work  supplementary  to  the  preceding  was  publish¬ 
ed,  from  the  pen  of  g?  ^  Luh  T’ing-ts’an,  with  the  title  H  ^  @ 
Suh  cka  king.  In  this,  the  author  follows  precisely  the  arrangement 
and  divisions  of  Luh  Yu’s  book,  giving  under  each  bead  extracts  from 
all  preceding  works  treating  on  the  matter  in  question.  The  last  section 
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is  illustrated  by  plates  of  the  utensils  employed  in  the  process.  There 
is  an  appendix  describing  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
preparation  and  use  of  the  article  during  successive  ages.  Luh  Yids 
treatise  is  prefixed  to  this.  A  small  work  by  ^  Jg  Ch’in  Keen  has 
also  been  published,  with  the  title  ^  E  ^  S  ^  H°o  hew  ch  a  king 
choo  p'oo,  supplying  details  regarding  the  tea  grown  on  Hook’ew  hill 
near  Soochow,  which  are  omitted  in  Lfili  Yu’s  treatise. 

The  ^  J|r  typ  Keae  ch  a  wuy  chi  aou  is  a  treatise  on  the  teas 
produced  on  the  Keae  hills,  near  Hoochow  in  Chekeang,  written  by 
j|  Maou  Seang.  The  m  oj  ^  T' ling  shan  keae  ch a  he ,  by 

JS  r”i  Chow  Kaou-k’e,  is  an  account  of  the  teas  of  T’ungshan  hill, 
one  of  the  Keae  range. 

The  ^  ft  C/ia  tung  poo  is  a  selection  of  extracts  from  ancient 


authors  regarding  tea,  compiled  by  f|§§  Ch’in  Ke  of  the  Ming.  There 
is  a  small  work  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  tea,  entitled  ^  Hg 
Ch  a  tseen . 

The  ft  ^  2K  t£  Tseen  ch  a  shwuy  ke  is  a  short  treatise  on  water 
for  the  infusion  of  tea,  written  by  Chang  Y6w-sin  at  the 

beginning  of  the  9th  century.  The  author  first  gives  the  result  of  his 
experience  regarding  the  water  from  seven  different  sources,  of  which 
he  considers  the  water  of  the  Yangtszekeang  as  the  best,  and  that 
of  the  Hwae  river  as  the  most  inferior.  He  next  gives  Luh  Yu’s 
classification  of  twenty  different  waters.  There  is  an  article  by  :§g  g 
Ye  Tsing-chin,  on  the  qualities  of  spring  water,  and  two  by  Gow-yang 
Sew  on  two  celebrated  springs ;  but  these  are  thought  to  have  been 
added  during  the  Sung  dynasty. 

The  7j<,  Jp  Shwuy  p'in  is  another  treatise  on  the  qualities  of 
different  waters  used  for  tea,  written  by  ^  J|jJ  Jj*  Seu  Heen-chung  of 
the  Ming  dynasty.  This  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
divided  into  seven  heads,  on  :  Sources  of  Mater,  Purity,  Flow,  Taste, 
Temperature,  Quality,  and  Miscellaneous  Remarks.  The  second  part 
notices  particularly  the  waters  from  39  different  sources,  with  their 
several  characteristics. 

The  -f-*  7^;  &  Shih  luh  Pang  p^ln,  which  bears  the  name  of  j§£  g|J 

Soo  Yih  of  the  Tang  as  the  author,  consists  of  sixteen  short  articles  on 
the  method  of  boiling  water  for  tea,  i.  e.,  three  on  Attention  to  the 
instant  of  boiling,  three  on  Care  in  pouring  out,  five  on  the  Kettles 
employed,  and  five  on  the  Fuel  used. 

The  ^  f  |  Ydng  seen  ming  hoo  he  is  a  disquisition  on 

tea-pots,  by  Chow  Kaou-k’e. 
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The  distillation  of  spirits  has  also  given  employment  to  the  pens  of 
not  a  few  authors  in  China.  Among  the  works  on  this  subject  we  note 
the  UJ  S  @  shan  tsew  king  as  a  standard  treatise,  written  early 
in  the  12th  century,  by  ^  Choo  Yih-cliung.  The  first  part  is  a 

general  discourse  on  spirituous  liquors,  the  remainder  giving  ample  details 
on  the  composition  of  ferments  and  the  various  methods  of  distillation. 

The  jjjf  fgf  Tsew  poo  is  a  short  record  of  miscellaneous  observations 
regarding  spirituous  liquors,  written  by  j)j  zpL  Tow  Ping  in  the  first 
half  of  the  11th  century.  It  consists  chiefly  of  brief  notices  regarding 
different  kinds  of  liquor  and  celebrated  distillers. 

The  Tsew  teen  poo  is  a  repertory  of  observations  on 

spirituous  liquors,  collected  from  previous  writers,  by  ClTin  Ke. 

The  g  jg  Wan  tsaou  p^in  is  a  treatise  on  the  distillation  of 
spirits,  by  Kaou  Leen. 

The  earliest  botanical  work  extant  is  the  jj  yfc  Ndn  fang 
ts^aou  muh  chwang ,  by  ^  Ke  Han  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  which  forms 
an  interesting  record  of  the  trees  and  plants  then  known  in  the  Kwang- 
tung  and  Kwangse  region.  The  author  divides  the  vegetable  kingdom 
into  the  four  classes  uf  herbs,  forest  trees,  fruit  trees,  and  bamboos, 
including  in  all  80  species. 

The  JfL  fff  T'saou  hwa  poo  is  a  treatise  on  flowers  and  plants, 
by  Kaou  Leen. 

The  Hwa  king ,  in  six  books,  by  |$f[  ^  Ch’in  Haou-tsze, 

published  in  1688,  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  flowers  which  has  appeared 
during  the  present  dynasty.  The  last  book  treats  of  rearing  animals 
of  various  kinds,  including  some  species  of  insects. 

Among  the  floral  records  there  are  several  devoted  exclusively  to 
particular  plants.  The  jg  ^  ft  -ft  fg,  Lo  yang  mow  tan  ke  is  a  treatise 
of  such  a  character  on  the  Mowtan  pseony,  which  flourished  at  Lo- 
yang,  by  Gow-yaug  Sew.  The  first  part  describes  the  several  varieties 
of  the  plant,  which  it  divides  into  24  kinds ;  the  origin  of  the  different 
names  are  then  given  ;  and  the  concluding  portion  is  a  record  of  popular 
customs  with  reference  to  this  flower,  including  the  methods  of  planting 
and  cultivating  it. 

The  ft  f  g  £  Mow  tan  yung  jnh  che  is  a  classified  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  Mow-tan,  divided  according  to  the 
several  distinctions  of  nobility,  written  by  ft  §§  K’ew  Seuen  of  the 
Yuen  dynasty. 

The  <)41  ig§  fff  Yang  chow  cho  yd  poo  is  a  work  on  the  Pseonia 
albiflora,  for  which  Yangchow  was  renowned  in  ancient  times.  This 
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bears  the  name  of  ]£  fH  Wang  Kwan,  who  lived  in  the  11th  century, 
as  the  author,  but  the  greater  part  is  taken  from  a  previous  work  by 
a  &  Lew  Pan,  the  matter  being  somewhat  transposed.  Thirty-nine 
varieties  of  the  flower  are  described,  of  which  eight  are  new,  and  one 
has  the  name  altered  from  Lew’s  book. 

The  $i]  ||f  Lew  she  keuh  poo  is  a  treatise  on  the  Chrysan¬ 

themum,  written  by  |>|J  |j|  Lew  Mung  early  in  the  12th  century.  The 
first  part  is  descriptive  and  elucidatory,  with  remarks  on  classification, 
after  which  the  author  describes  35  varieties  of  the  flower,  all  of  which 
are  indigenous  to  Honan. 

The  HI  She  she  keiih  poo  is  another  work  on  the  same 

subject,  by  |J»  ±  She  Chlng-ch6,  who  wrote  during  the  12th  century, 

subsequent  to  Lew  Mung,  but  without  having  seen  his  book.  He 
describes  27  varieties,  which  flourished  in  the  more  southerly  provinces. 

Another  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled iff  Fan  tsun 
keuh  poo  is  by  Fan  Chlng-ta,  written  in  1186.  This  is  a  classified 
record  of  35  varieties  of  the  Chrysanthemum  cultivated  in  his  own 
garden.  These  are  arranged  according  to  their  colours ;  there  being 
sixteen  kinds  of  the  yellow,  fifteen  of  the  white,  and  four  of  mixed 
colours. 

The  jg  £  keuh  is  a  short  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  by  jl[  ^  'ft'  Hwang  Sitng-tsang  of  the  Ming,  who 
divides  his  subject  into  the  following  heads  :  Preparation  of  the  Soil, 
Leaving  the  Roots,  Dividing  the  Shoots,  Placing  in  Pots,  Trimming  the 
Plants,  Nourishing  the  Plants. 

The  jH  JH  Lan  poo  is  a  treatise  on  the  Epidendrum,  by  Kaou  Leen. 

The  jfjj  Chung  Ihn  keiie,  by  ^  ^  Le  K’wei,  consists  of 
practical  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Epidendrum. 

The  gjfj  |J  Ldn  yen  is  a  brochure  on  the  same  flower,  by  Maou 
Seang. 

The  ^  f||  Hae  t'  ang  poo  is  a  work  on  the  Pyrus  spectabilis, 
compiled  by  g,  Ch’in  Sze  in  1259.  It  begins  with  some  historical 
notices  of  the  plant,  which  seems  to  have  been  most  famous  in  the  west 
of  China.  There  are  a  few  incidental  observations  on  the  distinction 
of  varieties  and  methods  of  cultivation.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  occupied  with  stanzas  on  the  flower,  selected  from  the  poets  of 
the  Tang  and  Sung  dynasties. 

The  Le  che  poo ,  by  jj§  Ts’ae  Seaug,  bearing  date  1 059, 

treats  of  the  Litchi  fruit  in  seven  sections,  on:  The  Origin  of  the  Tree, 
Remarkable  Specimens,  Trade  in  the  Article,  Use  as  a  Comestible, 
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Cultivation,  Time  and  Methods  of  Conservation,  and  Distinction  of 
Species.  This  is  altogether  a  record  of  the  fruit  as  it  is  produced  in 
Full  keen  province. 

There  is  also  another  work  with  the  same  title,  published  during 
the  present  dynasty  by  Ch’in  Ting,  which  treats  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Litchi  produced  respectively  in  the  provinces  of  Ffihkeen,  Sz6- 
ch’uen,  Kwangtung,  and  Kwangse. 

The  %  fS  Le  che  hwa ,  by  §g)  m  Lin  Tsze-hwan,  consists  of 
miscellaneous  observations  on  the  same  fruit. 

The  K'eun  fang  poo  is  a  herbarium  in  30  books,  compiled 

by  3E  ff  Wang  Seang-tsin  and  published  about  the  close  of  the 
Ming  dynasty.  The  chief  portion  of  the  work  consists  of  extracts  from 
preceding  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  regarding  the  various  productions 
of  the  garden  and  field,  given  seriatim,  but  without  much  judgment 
in  the  arrangement.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  under  the  heads  : 
The  Heavens,  the  Year,  Grains,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Tea  and  Bamboo, 
Mulberry,  Hemp  and  Grass-cloth  Plants,  Medical  Plants,  Trees,  Flowers, 
Shrubs,  and  Storks  and  Fish.  The  details  relate  mainly  to  the  medical 
virtues  of  the  different  objects,  while  the  remarks  on  cultivation  are  very 
superficial.  A  revision  and  enlargement  of  this  work  was  published 
under  imperial  patronage  in  1708,  with  the  title  Jff  If  ^  j||f  Kwting 
k' eun  fang  poo,  in  100  books. 

The  Keuh  luh  is  a  treatise  on  the  Orange,  written  by 

i[  Han  San-chih  in  1178,  in  three  parts.  The  first  part  describes  eight 
kinds  of  the  larger  orange,  termed  kan ,  and  the  coolie  orange;  the 
second  part  describes  eighteen  varieties  of  the  common  orange;  and 
the  third  contains  rules  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  The  author 
confines  himself  to  those  varieties  that  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wanchow  in  Chekeang,  where  he  held  office  at  the  time  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  his  work. 

The  §§f  Sun  poo  is  a  treatise  on  Bamboo  Sprouts,  which  are 
much  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  China.  The  authorship  is  ascribed 
to  a  Buddhist  priest  named  ^  ^  Tsan  Ning,  who  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  10th  century.  There  are  five  sections,  on:  The  Different  Names 
of  the  Vegetable,  Production,  Use  as  Food,  Historical  Notices,  and 
Miscellaneous  Observations.  There  are  numerous  quotations  from  books 
now  no  longer  extant. 

The  |g  g§  K'eun  poo  is  a  work  on  Mushrooms,  by  |5j|  fn  Ch’in 
Jin-yuh,  written  in  the  year  1245.  This  treats  of  eleven  species 
produced  at  Teachow  in  Chekeang,  the  author’s  native  place,  which 
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was  famed  at  the  period  in  question  for  this  fungous  edible.  The 
capabilities  of  the  different  soils  are  examined,  and  the  time  of  gather¬ 
ing,  with  form,  colour,  and  taste  are  described.  At  the  end  an  antidote 
is  given  for  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  plant. 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  Rev.  A.  Williamson,  ;jpr  j||  E  Wei  leen 
chin ,  to  introduce  the  elements  of  the  European  science  of  Botany  into 
China.  Being  obliged  on  sanitary  considerations  to  leave  the  country 
before  the  completion  of  the  work,  it  was  carried  through  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Edkins,  3c  ft)  M  Gae  yd  sik,  and  published  in  1859,  with  the  title 

lift  #  ^  Chih  wuh  hedy  in  eight  books. 

Ornithology  cannot  be  said  to  have  received  much  attention  as  a 
science  by  the  Chinese,  and  there  are  few  separate  works  on  the  subject. 
From  ancient  quotations  we  learn  that  a  book  of  this  character,  entitled 
the  ^  g  K  ’ in  king ,  formerly  existed,  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  as 
old  if  not  older  than  the  Christian  era.  This  has  been  lost  for  many 
centuries,  but  a  spurious  production  with  this  title,  claiming  to  be  the 
same,  is  still  extant.  This  bears  the  name  of  ^]jj  0jj8  Sze  K’wang  as  the 
author,  and  has  a  commentary  with  the  name  of  §j|  ^  Chang  Hwa  of 
the  Tsin  dynasty ;  but  the  internal  evidence  is  sufficiently  clear  to  prove 
the  falsity  of  both  these  claims.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  about 
the  end  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  is  not  without  its  value,  giving  short 
notices  of  a  great  number  of  birds  indigenous  to  China. 

The  $|  Ko  king  is  a  treatise  on  the  Dove,  by  ijj|  ^  M  Chang 
Wan-chung  of  the  present  dynasty.  After  a  lengthened  description  of 
the  various  species,  there  is  a  section  of  quotations  from  old  works 
regarding  the  bird,  and  a  number  of  stanzas  by  former  poets  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  "ft  ill  Soo  shih  poo  is  a  short  treatise  on  diet,  containing 
notices  of  20  different  vegetable  productions  used  as  food.  It  bears  the 
name  of  ff[  Ch’in  T’a-sow  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  as  the  compiler, 

who  is  thought  merely  to  have  recorded  the  instructions  of  his  teacher. 

The  ffc  ^  ^  Yin  shih  sen  che ,  in  eight  books,  is  another  work 
on  diet,  by  Jf  Kea  Ming.  On  the  accession  of  the  first  emperor  of 
the  Ming,  the  author,  having  attained  his  hundredth  year,  was  admitted 
to  an  audience  at  court,  when  he  presented  a  draft  of  this  work  in  reply 
to  the  emperor’s  question  as  to  his  mode  of  living.  The  main  part 
consists  of  selections  from  the  various  pharmacopoeias,  with  a  chapter  on 
the  importance  of  care  in  the  use  of  opposing  aliments. 

Minor  treatises  on  food  are  very  numerous.  Among  these  may  be 
named  the  T’  ang  pHn,  on  Soups;  the  ?$}  $?|  pp  Chuh  me  p'in,  on 
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Gruels ;  the  jgf  |gj  g,  Fun  me'en  p'in,  on  Farinaceous  Diet;  the  gjf  fife 
Foo  cha  p' in,  on  Preserved  Meats;  the  gj  ^  Ch£  soo  p’’  in,  on  Vege¬ 
table  Preserves;  the  jgj  jgjj  Yay  suh  p'in,  on  Wild  Herbs;  and  the 
Sff  ^  po  T'een  shih  p' in,  on  Confectionery,  all  by  Kaou  Leen. 

The  g  m  Heae  poo  is  a  work  on  Crabs,  written  by  /j1)J  JJ£  Foo 
Kwang  in  1059.  This  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  consists  of 
extracts  from  ancient  works,  classical  and  historical,  regarding  the 
different  species  of  crabs — sea,  land,  hermit,  etc.  The  second  part  is 
a  summary  of  the  facts  that  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  author 
regarding  these  crustaceans. 

The  g  &  H  jjj  E  yu  foo  tsan  is  a  catalogue  of  87  remarkable 
fish  and  35  other  marine  species  found  in  the  China  seas,  with  descrip¬ 
tive  stanzas  appended  to  each,  written  by  ;fj|  Yang  Shin  in  1544. 
There  are  notes  throughout  by  the  author ;  but  these  being  somewhat 
superficial,  a  much  fuller  exposition  was  drawn  up  by  ^  ifi:  S  Hoo 
She-gan  in  1630,  with  the  title  M  &  H  M  H?  E  yu  foo  tsan  tseen . 
The  same  author  afterwards  composed  a  series  of  stanzas  on  154 
species  of  fish  and  38  marine  animals  not  named  in  Yang’s  work, 
giving  to  his  production  the  title  J|  ^  HI  jff  E  yfi  foo  tsan  poo. 
Besides  this  he  also  wrote  a  small  brochure  on  piscatorial  monstrosities, 
with  the  designation  f|Ij  ;fj|  fun  tseih. 

The  0  ft  Min  chung  hae  iso  soo  is  a  treatise  on  the 

Ichthyology  of  Ffihke6n,  written  by  |||  T’oo  Pun-tseun,  with  ad¬ 

ditions  by  ^  jjjijj  Seu  Po,  both  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  jg£  Keang  nctn  yfi  seen  is  a  brochure  on  the  fish  found 

in  the  province  of  Keangnan,  by  Ch’in  Keen. 

The  |J£  gg  Show  king  is  a  treatise  on  Quadrupeds,  by  ^ 

Chang  Kang-sun. 

The  Chung  feen  che,  in  10  books,  by  Ch’in  Hung- 

chlng  of  the  Ming,  is  a  treatise  on  Natural  History,  arranged  under  the 
heads  of:  Birds,  Beasts,  Insects,  Fishes,  and  Strange  Objects. 

The  Ay  Shaou  lin  kwan  poo  is  a  treatise  on  Single-stick 

fencing,  as  practised  by  the  priests  of  Shaou-lin  monastery  in  Honan, 
who  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  dexterity  in  the  art.  This, 
which  is  largely  illustrated  by  plates,  is  dated  1611,  and  bears  the 
name  ^  jjji  Woo  Yu-chang  as  the  author. 

The  II  M  m  ft  ft  m  T*  eaou  k?  e  leen  wae  tan  f  oo  shzvd  is 
an  illustrated  work  on  Gymnastics. 

The  ft  ^  iff  m  m  &  m  Sh&ng  k'i  heen  sze  chung  ho  peen  is  a 
collection  of  four  treatises,  i.  e. ,  the  |h£  Jg  f§|  Woo  shwang  poo,  a  series 
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of  portraits  of  illustrious  ancient  worthies,  with  brief  descriptive  details  ; 
the  ®  Tung  p' o  e  e,  fac-similes  of  autographs  of  the  poet  Soo 

Tung-p’o ;  the  21  Urh  meaou ,  drawings  of  the  bamboo ;  and  the 
jfff  Kzvan  tsze  poo ,  a  book  of  diagrams  of  the  Chinese  game  of  drafts, 
H]  ^  Wei  k'  e. 

The  Keae  tsze  yuen  hwa  chuen  is  a  work  on  drawing 

in  four  parts,  published  in  1679  by  ^  ^  ^  Le  Leih-ung,  consisting 
chiefly  of  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  art.  The  first  part,  in  five  books, 
is  on  Landscape  drawing ;  the  second  part,  in  eight  books,  treats  of  the 
Epidendrum,  Bamboo,  Peach,  and  Chrysanthemum ;  the  third  is  on 
Flowers,  Birds,  Human  Figures,  and  Buildings ;  and  the  fourth  is  on 
Portrait  Painting  and  the  Human  Figure.  This  work  has  been  recently 
recut,  and  the  execution  forms  a  curious  specimen  of  the  art  of  printing 
in  different  colours. 

Another  specimen  of  polychromatic  printing,  published  early  in  the 
present  dynasty,  is  entitled  the  -f-*  jft  -JjJ-  Shih  chuh  chae  shoo 

Java  tsih.  This  is  composed  of  eight  parts,  i.  e.,  Miscellaneous,  the 
Peach,  Epidendrum,  Bamboo,  Stones,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Birds. 

A  translation  of  Whewell’s  “  Treatise  on  Mechanics/7  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Fdkins,  has  been  published,  with  the  title  Ifi  Chung  he 6 ,  in  17  books. 

10.  The  next  class  in  this  division,  denominated  Tsd  kea , 

u  Miscellaneous  Writers/7  embraces  a  number  of  the  old  philosophical 
authors,  whose  productions  are  marked  by  peculiarities  which  exclude 
them  from  a  place  among  the  u  Literati.”  Some  of  these  are  con¬ 
sidered  heretical,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  merely 
that  the  subjects  of  their  discourses  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Joo 
kectou.  Authors  of  this  stamp  were  very  numerous  towards  the  close 
of  the  early  Chow  dynasty,  and  the  fragments  of  their  compositions 
which  have  been  preserved  are  now  valued  as  specimens  of  ancient 
literature. 

A  venerable  author  in  this  category  is  Yiih  Heung,  who 

lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  in  the  time  of  Wan 
Wang  and  ^  J  Woo  Wang.  His  writings  are  quoted  in  several  very 
old  authors,  and  the  names  of  two  of  his  productions  are  given  in  the 
Han  shoo.  The  work  that  has  come  down  to  ns,  professing  to  be  from 
his  pen,  bearing  the  title  ^  Yuh  tsze ,  has  a  commentary  by  ® 

Fung  Hing-kwei  of  the  Tang,  and  the  text  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  compiled  during  that  dynasty,  in  part  from  the  quotations  in  other 
works ;  the  original  having  been  long  lost  previous  to  that  period.  It 
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is  the  opinion  of  others,  however,  that  the  text  is  genuine  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  has  been  much  mutilated  during  its  transmission.  The  work 
treats  on  the  principles  of  government,  and  from  some  passages  in  it, 
which  are  known  from  ancient  quotations  to  have  existed  also  in  the 
early  copies,  it  is  thought  that  additions  were  made  to  Yuh  Tsze’s 
manuscript  by  a  later  hand. 

Few  names  are  better  known  in  the  literary  world  than  |j|  ^  Mih 
T’eih,  a  scholar  who  lived  in  the  5th  century  b.  c.  and  taught  the 
doctrine  of  universal  love ;  for  the  freedom  of  his  views  in  which  respect, 
he  was  impeached  by  Mencius,  since  which  time  he  has  held  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  among  the  heterodox  teachers  of  China.  The  work 
embodying  his  views,  and  known  by  the  title  JH  ^  Mih  tsze ,  in  15 
books,  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  some  of  his  disciples.  It 
was  originally  in  71  sections,  17  of  which  are  now  lost.  He  treats 
chiefly  of  moral  and  political  science;  but  the  last  20  sections  are  on 
military  tactics,  in  such  an  abstruse  and  unintelligible  style  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  critics  that  the  text  lias  not  reached  us  in  its  original  purity. 

There  is  a  small  work  entitled  ^  qp  Tsze  hwa  tsze ,  with  the 
name  of  ^  ^  Ch’ing  pun,  a  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Tsin,  appended 
as  the  author,  whose  epithet  is  said  to  have  been  Tsze  Hwa.  Quotations 
in  ancient  books  show  that  a  work  with  the  same  title  existed  in  early 
times,  but  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  Han  catalogues,  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  lost  anterior  to  that  dynasty.  The  present  volume  is 
shown  to  have  been  written  by  a  member  of  the  imperial  family  during 
the  later  Sung ;  but  though  a  spurious  production,  the  principles  it 
maintains  regarding  political  science,  of  which  it  treats,  are  considered 
not  inconsistent  with  orthodox  doctrine. 

Another  treatise  on  moral  science,  under  the  title  ^3-  qp  Yin 
wan  tsze ,  was  written  by  Yin  Wan  during  the  4th  century  b.  c.,  in 
which  the  author’s  leaning  towards  Taouist  views  is  considered  sufficient 
to  exclude  him  from  the  class  of  literati.  The  oldest  edition  extant 
has  a  preface  written  about  the  year  226,  by  one  {rji  ^  Chung 
Ch’ang-t’ung,  who  edited  and  rearranged  the  materials. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time  as  the  preceding  lived  the  philosopher 
^  ^SJ  Shin  Taou,  some  of  whose  writings  have  been  preserved  in  a 
volume  entitled  Shin  tsze.  The  aim  of  his  teaching  is  to  show  the 

inherent  fitness  of  all  creatures  for  their  respective  parts  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe,  and  that  a  perfect  state  of  government  is  to  be  attained 
by  an  adaptation  to  nature  in  all  its  various  phases.  The  present  work, 
however,  appears  to  be  only  a  small  fragment  of  the  original. 
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Another  philosophical  treatise,  entitled  §J|  ®  -f  ho  kwan  tsze ,  is 
nearly  coeval  with  the  preceding.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  known, 
but  he  bore  the  soubriquet  of  Ho  kwan  tsze,  in  consequence  of  his 
wearing  a  cap  made  of  a  wild-fowFs  feathers.  He  treats  largely  of  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  his  views  are  considered  to  be  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  literati. 

Another  treatise  written  about  the  end  of  the  Chow,  is  preserved 
under  the  title  5*  f  1  ~P  Kung  scin  lung  tsze ,  being  written  by  Rung 

San-lung,  who  maintains  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  the  attributes  of 
material  objects,  as  colour,  hardness,  etc.,  are  separate  existences,  and 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  objects  which  they  qualify ;  and 
further  that  only  one  attribute  of  an  object  can  be  said  to  be  perceived 
by  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  for  while  the  eye  perceives  the  colour, 
the  hardness  is  held  in  abeyance  by  the  mental  faculty ;  and  so  also 
while  hardness  is  perceptible  to  the  touch,  the  colour  of  the  object  is 
ignored  by  the  thinking  agent.  There  is  a  commentary  on  this  by 
#  m  Se  ay  He-shin  of  the  Sung. 

The  Leu  she  ch'iui  ts' ew,  in  26  books,  is  a  miscellaneous 

treatise,  embodying  a  great  number  of  historical  facts  regarding  the 
early  history  of  China,  for  which  this  is  the  only  authority,  and  the 
chronological  details  which  are  found  throughout  the  work  form  impor¬ 
tant  data  for  that  science.  The  work  is  ascribed  to  g  d'  $  Leu  Puh- 
wei,  one  of  the  petty  princes  during  the  3rd  century  b.  €.,  but  it  is 
generally  understood  to  have  been  written  by  a  number  of  scholars 
drawn  together  by  his  influence  and  enjoying  his  patronage.  Each 
book  commences  with  the  elaboration  of  a  different  theme,  which  is 
followed  by  several  independent  disquisitions  on  other  subjects.  The 
first  12  books  treat  of  the  Records  of  the  Months ;  after  these  are  eight 
Examinations,  which  are  succeeded  by  six  Discourses.  Although  the 
doctrines  embodied  in  the  treatise  approximate  closely  to  those  of  the 
literati,  yet  Leu  is  repudiated  by  the  latter  class,  in  great  part  on 
account  of  the  obliquity  of  his  moral  character.  There  are  some  slight 
tendencies  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  and  Taouists,  and  also 
those  of  Mill  T’eih,  with  a  number  of  misquotations  also ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  work  is  highly  esteemed.  There  is  a  commentary  on  it  by 
{jj  Jjffi  Kaou  Yew,  written  about  the  year  205  A.  d. 

A  descendant  of  the  first  emperor  of  the  Han,  named  |>|J  ^  Lcav 
Gan,  holds  a  distinguished  place  among  the  writers  of  this  class.  His 
work,  in  21  books,  is  entitled  jf|  ^  Hzvae  nan  tsze ,  he  having  been 
prince  of  Hwaenan.  This  treats  at  large  of  the  doctrine  of  Taou ,  or 
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the  Logos  of  the  Greeks,  with  its  development  in  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  the  material  universe.  A  second  part  to  the  work 
existed  formerly,  but  is  now  lost.  The  oldest  and  most  valued  commen¬ 
tary  on  this  treatise  is  by  Kaou  Yew. 

The  A  Jin  wuh  che ,  written  by  |>ij  Lew  Sliaou,  during 

the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era,  is  divided  into  1 2  sections,  in 
which  it  treats  of  the  division  of  mankind  into  classes,  according  to  their 
dispositions,  which  the  author  professes  to  discriminate  by  means  of 
certain  outward  characteristics.  The  composition,  which  is  marked  by 
some  peculiarities  of  the  period  when  it  was  written,  is  considered  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  orthodox  principles  of  the  literati.  There  is  a 
commentary  by  |?|J  Lew  Ping  of  the  5th  century. 

An  historical  treatise  in  six  books,  bearing  the  title  ^  ^  -J*  Kin 
low  tsze,  was  written  by  Yih,  the  prince  of  Seangtung,  who  after¬ 
wards  ascended  the  throne  in  552  as  the  Emperor  Heaou  Yuen  of  the 
Leang  dynasty.  This  treats  of  the  government  and  revolutions  of 
States,  with  the  developments  of  rectitude  and  corruption  in  the  history 
of  empires.  Some  memoranda  regarding  the  national  annals  are  pre¬ 
served  in  this,  respecting  which  all  former  records  are  now  lost.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  short  narratives  of  foreign  nations,  among  which 
we  find  a  notice  of  a  practice  prevailing  in  the  West,  of  cutting  beef¬ 
steaks  from  a  Jiving  ox,  exactly  as  stated  by  Bruce  regarding  the 
Worari  of  Abyssinia.  The  earlier  catalogues  mention  it  as  consisting 
of  20  books.  All  separate  copies  were  lost  during  the  Ming,  and  the 
present  edition  is  taken  from  the  Yung  16  iti  teen ,  and  corresponds  to 
an  edition  printed  during  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

The  HI  R  ^  |JI|  Yen  she  kea  heiin ,  in  seven  books,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  works  on  domestic  counsel,  was  written  by  fjj  fft 

Yen  Che-t’uy  during  the  6th  century.  The  author  applies  himself  to 

enforce  the  importance  of  mental  culture  ;  and  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  in  accordance  with  Confucian  principles,  yet  there  is  a 
leaning  towards  Buddhist  ethics  in  his  discourses  regarding  rewards 
and  punishments. 

The  CW  ting  twan  king ,  in  nine  books,  by  jjgH;  Chaou  Juy, 

bears  date  716.  The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  illustrate  the  doctrine 
of  expediency,  which  is  developed  by  the  author  in  64  sections,  con¬ 
sisting  of  historical  examples,  with  an  ample  commentary  from  the 
same  hand. 

The  ft  Hwa  shoo  or  “  Book  of  Transformation,”  written  by 

m  0®  T’an  Seaou  in  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century,  is  an  ethical 
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treatise,  strongly  impregnated  with  Taouist  tendencies,  it  is  divided 
into  six  sections,  which  discourse  respectively  on  :  Transformation  by 
Doctrine,  Transformation  by  Rule,  Transformation  by  Virtue,  Transforma¬ 
tion  by  Benevolence,  Transformation  by  Nourishment,  and  Transforma¬ 
tion  by  Frugality. 

The  0  llg  M  ils  h°o  fling  e  is  from  the  hand  of  Pan  Koo,  the 
historian  of  the  Han.  The  prevalence  of  heterodox  views  regarding 
the  doctrine  of  the  sages,  which  were  being  promulgated  during  the 
eastern  Han,  induced  ^  3|l  ^  Heaou  Chang  Te,  the  third  emperor  of 
that  dynasty,  to  hold  a  convocation  of  literary  men  in  a  chamber  of  the 
palace  designated  the  Pih  hob  kwan ,  for  the  purpose  of  definitely 
expressing  their  views  regarding  various  points  in  the  classics.  After 
a  session  of  several  months,  these  were  laid  before  the  emperor,  who 
commissioned  Pan  Koo  to  edit  the  materials  and  prepare  them  for 
publication.  The  treatise  is  divided  into  44  sections,  on  as  many 
different  subjects,  and  although  it  lias  suffered  somewhat  in  the  course 
of  manuscript  transmission,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  existing 
editions  correspond  substantially  with  the  original.  In  accordance 
with  the  tendency  of  the  period,  there  is  a  bias  towards  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  prophecy,  and  although  the  work  is  much  thought  of  by  scholars, 
this  has  been  considered  sufficient  ground  for  excluding  it  from  the 
orthodox  literature.  Some  of  the  old  editions  are  entitled  e  st.  m 
^  frcT  Pih  h°o  t'ung  till  lun ,  but  modern  editions  generally  have  merely 
the  title  Pih  hob  fung . 

About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  a  work  entitled  ^  ^  Kob 
kin  choo  was  written  by  TYuy  Paou,  consisting  of  an  examination 

of  historical  antiquities.  An  amplification  and  elucidation  of  this  with 
the  title  f|=»  ^  ^  ^  ££  Chung  hwa  koo  kin  choo  was  compiled  by  JB|  |jg 
Ma  Kaou,  a  subject  of  the  After  Tang.  Although  two  ancient  works 
bearing  these  titles  are  still  'extant,  the  presumption  is  that  during  the 
Sung  dynasty  TYuy  Paou’s  work  was  already  lost,  and  that  what  now 
bears  his  name  is  a  spurious  compilation  drawn  up  from  Ma  Kaou’s 
work,  while  it  is  believed  that  the  existing  copy  of  the  latter  is  not 
entirely  genuine  either. 

The  K'in  sze  hwuy  yuen,  by  ^  ^  Le  Shang-keaou, 

completed  in  1056,  is  a  methodical  compilation  of  facts  during  the 
Tang  and  succeeding  five  short  dynasties,  which  are  omitted  in  the 
regular  histories  of  the  period. 

The  H  ^  $£  StL  Tslng  Pang  seang  sob  tsd  ke,  in  10  books, 
written  by  igr  ^  ^  Hwang  Ch’aou-ying  early  in  the  12th  century,  is 
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a  collection  of  historical  notices,  ancient  and  modern.  As  the  author 
frequently  quotes  the  writings  of  the  notorious  Wang  Gan-shih  with 
approbation,  he  has  been  branded  as  one  of  his  clique ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  passages,  there  is  little  in  the  work  offensive  to 
the  orthodox  views.  It  has  suffered  greatly  from  excision  during  its 
transmission  through  the  Ming  dynasty,  so  that  it  is  now  scarcely  more 
than  half  the  size  of  the  original. 

The  Jpj-  S6  12  E  keo  leaou  tsd  ke  was  written  by  ^  Choo 

Yih,  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  The  first  part  consists 
of  an  examination  of  the  productions  of  earlier  poets,  the  after  part 
being  occupied  with  the  literary  compositions  and  historical  records  of 
preceding  authors,  with  critical  remarks  and  verifications  of  the  various 
topics  alluded  to. 

The « mm&M  A  dug  kae  chae  mwan  luh ,  in  18  books,  written 
towards  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  by  Woo  Tsang,  is  an  ex¬ 

tensive  series  of  short  notes,  historical  and  literary,  arranged  under  13 
heads.  The  author,  who  was  a  partizan  of  the  unpopular  minister  ^ 
Tsin  Kwei,  seems,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  to  have  suppressed  the  first 
and  last  books  of  his  work,  and  these  are  supplied  in  the  present  copies 
by  a  division  of  the  secoud  and  seventeenth  into  two  books  each.  There 
is  thought  to  be  considerable  merit  shown  in  the  work  although  the 
author’s  reputation  is  of  no  high  standing. 


The  31  jfp  Se  k'' e  t s' ling  yu,  by  ^  %  Yaou  K’wan,  written 

about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  is  a  collection  of  notes,  critical 
and  historical,  on  the  works  of  preceding  authors,  ancient  and  modern. 

The  ^  Jgjf  $g  Yung  chae  suy  peih ,  by  gfc  Jg  Hung  Mae,  is 
an  extensive  selection  of  extracts  from  the  national  literature,  with 
criticisms,  published  in  five  parts.  The  first  part,  in  16  books,  which 
occupied  the  author  eighteen  years,  was  printed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  12th  century;  the  second,  in  16  books,  which  he  designated  the 
“  Supplement,”  having  been  thirteen  years  in  hand,  was  finished  in 
1192;  the  third  part,  in  16  books,  is  dated  1196;  the  fourth  part,  also 
in  16  books,  was  completed  in  the  following  year;  and  the  last  part, 
which  only  reaches  to  10  books,  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  This 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  class  which  appeared  during 
the  Sung,  being  marked  by  depth  of  research  and  accuracy  of  judgment. 

The  M  Yen  fan  lob ,  in  16  books,  Avas  finished  in  1175  by 

^  H  Ch’ing  Ta-ch’ang,  his  object  being  to  develop  the  idea 
of  the  ^  SK  CJC  tin  ts’ew  fan  lob ,  a  work  of  the  Han,  which  he 
erroneously  conceived  to  be  spurious,  so  that  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
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series  of  strictures  on  the  latter ;  the  critical  remarks,  however,  entitle 
it  to  a  place  among  the  productions  of  the  period.  The  author  after¬ 
wards  added  a  supplement  in  six  books. 

The  ^  §  Wei  led ,  in  12  books,  by  jgj  fJJ  Kaou  Sze-sun,  which 
appeared  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  is  chiefly  an  investigation 
into  the  evidence  of  facts  recorded  in  ancient  authors.  The  writer  has 
drawn  largely  upon  cyclopaedias  for  his  quotations  from  rare  works, 
while  he  fails  to  acknowledge  the  source  of  his  information. 

The  M  Jit  ^  Loo  poo  peih  ke ,  in  10  books,  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  by  J?|J  ||  Lew  Ch’ang-she,  during  the 
intervals  of  leisure  from  official  duties,  is  a  collection  of  critical  notes 
on  the  works  of  preceding  and  contemporary  authors,  a  great  part 
being  occupied  with  the  rectification  of  statements  in  the  Nang  kae 
chae  mwctn  luk. 

The  Ilf  -j§|  fir  Ycty  k?i h  ts'ung  shoo ,  in  30  books,  written  by 
3E  M  Wang  Mow  about  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  is  also  a  large 
accumulation  of  isolated  criticisms  on  national  antiquities,  and  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  class,  though  not  altogether  free 
from  errors.  The  author,  who  refused  to  engage  in  official  duties, 
gave  himself  entirely  to  a  life  of  study.  There  is  a  book  by  his  father 
appended,  consisting  chiefly  of  notes  regarding  contemporaneous  events. 

The  |jf  Jl|  §g  /]>  Ying  ch'uen  yu  seaou  is  a  short  treatise  by 
Ch’in  Fang,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  after  the 
model  of  the  Yiing  chae  shy  peih .  The  existing  editions  of  the  wTork 
are  extracted  from  the  Yung  lo  td  teen. 

The  Jfl  Jjl  Heo  chae  teen  peih ,  by  jjj|  She  Shing-tsoo, 

about  contemporary  with  the  preceding,  treats  chiefly  of  doubtful  ques¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  subtilties  of  the  Yih  king.  It  only  ranks  as  a  work 
of  second-rate  standing. 

The  Jg  Shod  po ,  written  by  jj[  Tae  Chih,  about  the  end  of 
the  Sung  dynasty,  is  an  examination  of  various  topics  of  classical  and 
historical  criticism,  exhibiting  a  fair  amount  of  literary  talent  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  He  endeavours,  in  a  short  section,  to  reconcile  the 
opposing  theories  of  human  nature  taught  respectively  by  Mencius  and 
Seun  Tsze. 

The  -^5  ^y  IS  3c  Ch'aou  ycty  h'cy  yaou ,  written  by  Jg  ^  Chaou 
Slung  in  1236,  is  a  series  of  short  records  of  the  ancient  court  rites  and 
customs,  arranged  under  fourteen  heads;  The  style  is  peculiarly  terse, 
and  close  attention  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  catch  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  author. 
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The  ®  ^  W  K'wan  heo  ke  wan,  by  JU  jp  AVang  Ymg-lin, 
was  written  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  and 
contains  the  result  of  the  literary  investigations  of  the  author,  who 
holds  a  prominent  place  among  the  scholars  of  the  period.  The  work 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  eight  books  being  devoted  to  classical  studies, 
two  to  the  principles  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  three  to  criticisms  on 
the  poets,  and  one  to  miscellaneous  observations. 

The  jtH  ^  ijj  j|g§  T'  an  chae  fung peen  is  a  small  work  of  the  13th 
century,  attributed  to  5T(S  SJL  King  K'ae,  and  consists  of  examinations 
of  a  variety  of  questions — classical,  historical,  and  literary — written  after 
the  model  of  the  Yen  fan  loo .  The  editions  now  extant  are  but  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  original,  collected  from  the  Yu?ig  Id  ta  teen . 

The  jg  H  %  S  Gae  jih  chae  ts’ung  ch'1  aou,  whose  author  is  said 
to  have  borne  the  family  name  of  ^  Ye,  and  appears  to  have  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  Sung,  is  an  elaborate  discussion  of  a  great  number 
of  questions  of  historical  interest,  which  are  minutely  examined,  a 
multitude  of  authorities  being  quoted  on  the  several  subjects  under 
consideration,  but  the  articles  generally  run  into  excess  of  verbiage. 
The  present  editions  of  this  are  also  extracted  from  the  Yung  16  ta  teen . 

The  Q  tit  4p*  Jg,  Jih  sun  chae  peih  ke,  written  by  jg  Hwang 
Tsin  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  consists  of  a  series  of 
critiques  in  all  the  four  divisions  of  literature;  the  author’s  talent  being 
more  especially  apparent  in  the  historical  department. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  scholars  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  named 
Yang  Shin,  has  left  an  extensive  collection  of  miscellaneous  writings, 
drawn  up  during  his  banishment  to  one  of  the  penal  colonies  in  the 
16th  century.  These  were  in  four  parts,  entitled  the  Jj-  ^  Ht  Tan 
vuen  yu  luh,  in  1 7  books  ;  Tan  yuen  suh  luh,  in  12  books ; 

99*  l&  W  He  Tan  yuen  jun  luh  in  nine  books ;  and  99“  §&  fiS  He  Tan 
yuen  teih  luh,  in  13  books.  The  substance  of  these  was  afterwards 
curtailed  and  published  in  one  work  in  1554,  under  the  title  ^  Hi 
He  Tan  yuen  tsung  tiih,  in  27  books,  by  ^  Leang  Tso,  a  pupil  of 
the  author.  This  latter  was  printed  by  the  government  officers  for 
gratuitous  distribution  among  the  literati,  contributions  being  levied 
on  the  people  of  the  district  for  defraying  the  expenses ;  but  this 
practice  pressing  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes,  the  blocks  were  after¬ 
wards  destroyed  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  of 
the  original  works,  together  with  additional  matter,  were  republished 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  century  by  §J|  jH,  Chang  Sze-pel,  and  an 
inferior  edition  of  the  Tan  yuen  tsung  luh  has  been  published  in  recent 
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times.  The  bent  of  Yang  Shin’s  genius  is  towards  investigations  of  the 
abstruse,  and  he  has  been  charged  with  drawing  on  the  fabulous  in 
support  of  his  views;  but  making  allowance  for  some  peculiarities,  he 
is  generally  admitted  to  hold  a  good  standing  among  the  writers  of 
the  time. 

The  g  H  Jih  che  luh,  in  32  books,  by  Koo  Yen- woo,  is  a  truly 
valuable  collection  of  notes  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  embracing  the 
whole  range  of  literature,  published  about  the  year  1673.  These  are 
the  result  of  thirty  years  jottings  during  the  daily  readings  of  the 
author,  almost  every  subject  touched  upon  having  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  all  subjected  to  frequent  revisions  and  corrections  at 
subsequent  periods. 

The  m  %  A'  IE  Tseaou  heang  seaon  ke,  written  by  {pJ  Jjf  Ho  Sew, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  is  a  small  work  of  medium  merit, 
consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  researches  regarding  classical  subjects, 
the  remainder  being  occupied  with  the  antiquities  of  the  national  litera¬ 
ture  and  history. 

The  Jig,  i®  Sis  Fung  suh  fung  e  is  a  treatise  written  by  Jfg 
Ylng  Sliaou,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  century,  with  a  view  to 
rectify  the  decadence  which  had  taken  place  in  the  popular  customs. 
For  this  purpose  he  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  ancient  classical 
and  canonical  works.  When  it  left  the  author’s  hand  it  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  30  books  and  an  appendix,  but  it  has  been  sorely 
mutilated  in  the  course  of  transmission.  The  present  edition  is  in  10 
books,  with  an  appendix  extracted  from  the  Yung  Id  ta  teen. 

The  fpf  fit*  $£  Jf  Slicing  shoo  koo  shift  by  ^  Le  Cho,  appears  to 
have  been  written  during  the  9th  century,  the  author  having  recorded 
the  historical  information  gathered  in  conversations  with  his  friend, 
surnamed  Chang,  who  held  the  office  of  Slicing  shoo  or  “  President 
of  Tribunal.” 

The  ^  $£  Tung  yuen  luh ,  by  J|  iff]  E  Rung  Ting-chin,  an 

author  of  the  1 1th  century,  is  a  short  treatise  consisting  of  observations 
on  the  subjects  of  the  classics  and  other  standard  works  of  antiquity. 

The  ^  4|£  Miing  k' e  peih  t1  an,  in  26  books,  is  an  interesting 
repository  of  antiquities,  national  and  historical,  by  Ch’in  Kwo,  who 
wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  and  stands  second  to  none 
of  this  class  of  authors  during  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  work  is  divided 
into  seventeen  sections,  ranging  over  the  field  of  archaeological,  classical, 
and  artistic  literature,  arts,  sciences,  and  miscellaneous  subjects,  while 
the  genius  of  the  author  is  more  especially  conspicuous  in  the  depart- 
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ments  of  music  and  mathematics.  There  is  an  appendix  of  two  books, 
entitled  Poo  peih  fan ,  giving  additional  remarks  on  the 

subjects  previously  treated,  and  a  supplementary  book  besides,  entitled 
jHt  ^  Suh  peih  fan. 

The  jJ?  jg  ^  ^  Tung  p'o  che  lin  is  a  collection  of  desultory  notes, 
by  the  poet  Soo  Tung-p’o,  first  published  by  his  son,  under  the  title 
jft  ^  g|  Tung  p'  o  show  Isih,  which  was  afterwards  changed  for  the 
present  title.  It  has  been  variously  divided  by  different  editors,  some¬ 
times  into  three,  sometimes  five,  and  sometimes  twelve  books. 

The  Iff  hi  Hing  hwang  sin  lim ,  written  by  K’ung 

Ping-chung,  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  is.  a  miscellaneous  record 
of  historical  incidents  and  investigations,  exhibiting  a  fair  amount  of 
research.  It  was  originally  named  the  5L  SI  l&  K'ung  she  tsd  shwo , 
and  is  sometimes  quoted  under  that  title ;  the  present  designation 
having  been  applied  by  a  subsequent  editor,  as  more  expressive  of  his 
high  opinion  of  the  work. 

The  flip  ^  K  |E  Sze  yew  fan  ke,  by  ^  ^  Le  Che,  is  a  record  of 
conversations  held  by  the  author,  with  Soo  Tung-p’o  and  some  other 
friends  of  literary  reputation. 

The  &  ^  ^  f§  Lang  chae  y ciy  hwd ,  in  10  books,  was  written  by 
j§i  gfc  Hwuy  Hung,  a  Buddhist  priest,  towards  the  close  of  the  11th 
century,  and  professes  to  be  a  record  of  the  information  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  acquiring  in  his  intercourse  with  the  scholars  of  the  time. 
Four-fifths  of  the  whole  is  occupied  with  poetical  subjects,  and  although 
his  remarks  are  generally  unobjectionable,  yet  he  has  been  much 
decried  for  his  dishonest  practice  of  unwarrantably  using  the  names 
of  eminent  scholars  to  enhance  his  own  reputation.  The  work  has  been 
considerably  mutilated  since  its  first  publication. 

The  jgj  jit  Lan  chin  tsze  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  jottings, 


by  Up  Ma  Yung-k’ing  of  the  12th  century,  who  adduces  a  for¬ 

midable  array  of  authorities  in  support  of  his  statements. 

The  5.  m  &  Woo  tsung  che  is  a  small  volume  of  notes  on  past 
and  current  events,  by  jtM  Woo  Thing,  including  some  investigations 
of  ancient  works  and  remarks  on  poetry.  The  preface  is  dated  1130. 

The  gj  j|§  Mih  chwang  mwan  lull ,  in  10  books,  by  gj|  ^  ^ 
Chang  Pang-ke,  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  This  contains  a  large  collection  of  facts,  supplementary 
to  the  national  records ;  and  although  some  incredible  marvels  occasion¬ 
ally  find  a  place  in  the  course  of  the  work,  there  is  much  to  establish 
the  author’s  reputation  for  depth  of  research  and  penetration. 
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The  ^  Yu  keen ,  in  10  books,  from  the  hand  of  tfz  jjjf  Ch’in 
Tso-che,  was  finished  apparently  about  the  year  1174.  This  gives  the 
author’s  view  on  a  multitude  of  questions  touched  on  in  the  classical 
and  historical  works,  with  animadversions  on  public  men  and  events 
near  his  own  time.  His  remarks  generally  indicate  sound  judgment, 
with  the  exception  of  his  expositions  of  the  Yih  king ,  which  is  evidently 
his  weak  point.  > 

The  jf;  jg|g  She  urh  p'een ,  in  23  books,  by  |jg  Sun  Yih,  appears 
to  have  been  finished  about  the  year  1205,  and  according  to  the  author’s 
preface,  was  merely  intended  for  the  instruction  of  his  own  family.  The 
work  is  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  consisting  of  several  sections,  i.  e.: 
General  Remarks,  Observations  on  the  Classics,  Remarks  on  Composi¬ 
tion,  Remarks  on  Poetry,  Correction  of  Errors,  Miscellaneous  Observa¬ 
tions,  and  Remarks  on  the  Characters.  There  are  many  inaccuracies 
throughout  the  work,  and  some  confusion  occasionally  in  the  quotations. 

The  $  g  £  m  Yew  hwan  ke  wan,  in  10  books,  was  written  by 
56  ifr  Chang  She-nan  early  in  the*  loth  century,  and  is  a  record  of 
information  regarding  the  past,  gathered  by  him  in  conversation  with 
contemporary  scholars ;  but  the  author  carefully  avoids  all  allusion  to 
the  politics  of  the  time.  His  work  is  esteemed  as  a  reliable  authority. 

The  @  ^  L'eang  k’ e  mwdn  che,  in  10  books,  written  by  ^ 

Fel  Kwan,  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  is  a  series  of 
notes  on  the  antiquities  of  the  court  of  China,  and  miscellaneous  topics, 
with  extended  notices  of  Soo  Tung-p’o,  researches  in  history,  and 
criticisms  of  poetical  compositions,  concluding  with  some  accounts 
of  marvels. 


The  ^  12.  Laoii  heo  gan  peih  ke,  in  10  books,  is  an 

assemblage  of  notices  on  historical  and  literary  subjects,  collected  by 
Luh  Yew,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  among  an  extensive  circle  of 
literary  acquaintances.  There  is  also  a  supplement  in  two  books. 

The  jjj  Soo  le  tsze  is  a  short  treatise  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
literati,  by  i}jf  JJR  Chang  Hoo,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  Tang 
dynasty. 

The  K  ’  ang  ke  luh ,  by  g  ^  [p]  Chaou  Shiih-heang  of  the 

Sung  dynasty,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  colloquialisms, 
and  the  special  forms  and  meaning  of  particular  characters,  but  the 
errors  into  which  the  author  has  fallen,  show  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  was  not  very  profound. 

The  Wuh  li'iy  seeing  kiln  che  is  a  small  work  ascribed 

to  Soo  Tung-p’o,  containing  a  series  of  memoranda,  methodically 
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arranged  under  the  twelve  heads  of  :  The  Body,  Garments,  Food,  Uten¬ 
sils,  Medicine,  Sickness,  Study,  Furniture,  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Animals, 
and  Miscellanies. 

The  Yung  sene  ts’iing  shwo ,  written  by  ^  Yu  Ching, 

in  the  year  1200,  is  a  number  of  short  articles  on  literary  subjects,  but 
it  does  not  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  scholars. 

The  |  chae  yay  sJiing  is  a  small  collection  of  disquisi¬ 

tions  on  serveral  questions  of  interest  in  history  and  literature,  by  ^ 

V  06  Fang  of  the  13th  century. 

The  ^  ^  Kwe'z  fan  luh ,  in  15  books,  written  by  Yo  IVo,  about 

the  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  is  a  comprehensive  record  of 
the  governmental  affairs  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  chiefly  events  that  are 
omitted  in  the  larger  histories. 

The  §§  |!£  K'  eit  e  shwo.  was  written  by  ^  ^  Choo  Y ung  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  This  author  in  his  younger  years  was 
much  addicted  to  the  art  of  divination,  but  being  at  length  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  the  system,  he  wrote  this  short  treatise  to  expose  its  fallacy. 

In  1243,  ^  Yd  TTan-paou  wrote  the  igl]  C If  icy  keen  luh , 
consisting  chiefly  of  animadversions  on  ancient  worthies,  but  his 
criticisms  are  lightly  esteemed  by  scholars.  Seventeen  years  later, 
he  completed  the  p^  j$]  He  M:  Clfuy  keen  luh  wae  tseih ,  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  preceding ;  having  in  the  interval  already  written  two 
supplements,  which  are  now  lost.  This  last  is  considered  a  great 
improvement  on  the  previous  treatise,  exhibiting  a  much  deeper 
acquaintance  with  the  national  literature,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit  in 
his  remarks  on  public  men  of  that  and  the  preceding  dynasty. 

The  jR  U  Pf]  Pet  wei  chae  tseih  wan ,  written  by  ^  ^  Up 

Yu  Tih-lin,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  is  a  collection  of 
researches  relating  to  classical  and  historical  antiquities,  from  early 
times  down  to  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  work  is  passable,  but  in  the 
last  book  the  author  enounces  some  new  explanations  of  the  canonical 
books,  which  find  little  favour  from  the  generality  of  commentators. 

The  Tse  tung  ycly  yic,  in  20  books,  the  production  of 

Chow  Meih,  appears  to  have  been  completed  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
13th  century.  This  enters  largely  into  the  investigation  of  national 
antiquities,  the  greater  part,  however,  being  occupied  with  the  political 
changes  during  the  Sung,  many  details  being  given  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  dynastic  histories. 

The  gc|  Jfjf  Jg  K’wdn  heo  chae  tsd  luh  is  a  small  work  by 
fll  Seen-yu  Clkoo,  written  at  various  times  during  the  latter  part  of 
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the  13th  century.  This  treats  chiefly  of  the  poetical  productions  of 
that  period,  with  notes  on  miscellaneous  matters.  It  is  wanting  in 
arrangement,  but  there  are  some  good  remarks  found  in  it. 

The  T'ung  feen  tsing  luh ,  by  Chaou  He-kuh  of 

the  13th  century,  a  member  of  the  Sung  imperial  family,  is  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  antique  vessels  and  instruments,  as 
also  the  materials  requisite  for  the  study. 

The  0el  ff  He  Fob  henen  ydy  luh  consists  of  the  jottings  of 
Ch’in  Yew,  towards  the  close  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  contents 
are  arranged  seriatim  with  regard  to  the  several  subjects  of :  Lapidary, 
Inscriptions,  Calligraphy,  Rules  for  Writing,  Pencils,  Ink,  Paper,  and 
Pallets. 

The  ^  g  gg  Yuli  fang  kea  hwd ,  in  eight  books,  was  completed 
by  3:  1®  Wang  Wan  in  1288.  This  is  a  record  of  political  affairs,  from 
the  year  1261  to  1267,  with  special  notice  of  the  particular  business 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  inner  council ;  and  a  selection  of 
antiquities  from  former  dynasties,  omitted  in  the  regular  histories.  The 
itinerary  of  Ch’ang  Till  iu  the  West,  previously  noticed  (page  36),  is 
given  in  the  second  book. 

The  m  gg  Ctiin  yuen  tsing  yu ,  by  gi  Pih  T’ing,  was 

finished  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  being  miscellaneous 
notices  of  the  author’s  literary  researches,  which  are  in  general  much  to 

the  point,  although  there  are  some  slight  errors  occasionally.  The 
existing  editions  are  thought  to  be  only  a  portion  of  the  original  work. 

The  ^  Wi  Shod  chcie  laou  heo  ts’ung  fan,  by  ® 

Slung  Joo-tsze  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  is  chiefly  a  discussion  of  the 
classical  and  historical  works,  with  criticisms  on  the  poets,  including 
also  records  of  a  number  of  events  omitted  in  the  dynastic  histories. 

The  |2,  Pih  keen  peih  ke  is  the  only  remaining  work  of 

EIM  Ch’iu  She-lung,  the  author  of  several  literary  productions  during 
the  Yuen  dynasty,  who  was  killed  in  the  insurrectionary  contest  about 
the  establishment  of  the  Ming.  This  consists  principally  of  historical 
notes  and  strictures  on  the  literature  of  the  time. 

The  Q  Pf]  He  Jih  wan  luh  is  a  short  record  after  the  model  of  the 
Koo  kin  choc,  by  ^  fjiji  Le  Chung,  an  adherent  of  the  Yuen  dynasty, 
although  it  appears  to  have  been  finished  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Ming.  There  is  a  considerable  portion  occupied  with  an  attack  on 
Buddhism,  the  books  and  customs  of  which  the  author  contends  to  have 
originated  in  a  perversion  of  native  Chinese  ideas.  The  editions  now 
extant  are  taken  from  the  Yung  16  td  tebn. 
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The  pf  jSR  36  Tsing  yen  ts’nng  luh ,  by  Wang  Wei,  written  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  gives  a  series  of  bibliographical 
details  regarding  the  classics  and  collateral  records,  with  a  brief  notice 
of  the  rise  of  Buddhism  and  Taouism,  and  remarks  on  geomancy  and 
medicine. 

The  ^  Ts’aou  muh  tsze  is  a  series  of  notes  embracing  nearly 

every  department  of  literature,  written  by  g§  tfy  Ye  Tsze-k’e  during 
his  imprisonment  in  1378.  It  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  entitled 
respectively:  Limited  Views,  Observation  of  Things,  Original  Principles, 
Primordial  Mysteries,  Diligent  Application,  Miscellaneous  Arrange¬ 
ments,  General  Talk,  and  Miscellaneous  Rarities. 

The  Hwa  £  hwa  muh  neaoii  show  chin 

wan  k’aou,  by  ®  Shin  Mow-kwan  of  the  Ming,  is  a  series  of  re¬ 
searches  relative  to  objects  of  nature  and  art,  six  books  being  devoted  to 
Plants,  one  to  Animals,  one  to  Parities,  and  two  Supplementary.  There 
is  a  want  of  care  in  the  compilation,  many  statements  being  heaped 
together  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  their  authenticity. 

The  PnJ  JjjC  ®  ^  Ho  tiing  mwdn  peih,  by  \ ^  T’an  Sew  of  the 
16th  century,  is  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  historical  and  literary 
subjects. 

The  ^5  Ijg  ijl  K'  aou  pw an  yd  sze ,  by  T’oo  Lung  of  the  Ming,  is 
a  general  examination  of  the  furniture  of  the  study,  with  historical  notes 
on  the  several  objects.  These  are:  Typography,  Impressions  from 
Tablets,  Calligraphy,  Drawings,  the  Lyre,  Paper,  Pencils,  Pallets,  Incense 
Pots,  Vases,  and  other  articles. 

The  IS}  *  £  *  Sze  yew  chae  ts ’  ung  shwo,  in  38  books,  by  jpj 
^  Ho  Leang-tseun,  bearing  date  1569,  consists  of  extensive  notes  on 
the  various  subjects  treated  in  the  native  literature,  under  the  16 
heads :  Classics,  History,  Miscellaneous  Records,  Philosophy,  Buddhism 
and  Taouism,  Literary  Composition,  Poetry,  Writing,  Drawing,  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Inclination,  Lofty  Counsels,  Care  of  the  Person,  Felicita¬ 
tion  of  Old  Age,  Rectification  of  Customs,  Examination  of  Literature,  and 
Odes.  A  supplement  was  added  treating  of  historical  subjects.  There 
is  a  general  looseness  and  want  of  evidence  for  the  statements  of  this 
work,  which  has  been  severely  criticized  by  subsequent  writers. 

The  H  jjf  Yen  tsing ,  written  by  g  fig  3*  Leu  Chung  Yuh  early 
in  the  present  dynasty,  is  a  collection  of  notes  on  the  meaning  of 
characters,  researches  concerning  the  origin  of  customs,  and  kindred 
topics.  There  are  a  good  many  errors  throughout  the  work,  which 
must  be  cautiously  relied  on. 
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The  ^  |E  Tung  ydy  tseen  ke,  by  Y  ffi  Wang  Ts’ung- 
keen,  written  in  1665,  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  memoranda  made 
during  the  author’s  reading  in  history,  embracing  notes  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  ancient  and  modern  ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  care  apparent  in 
many  of  the  quotations. 

The  JSj  Jg{$  ®  Yun  Icing  gow  peih  is  a  book  of  jottings,  chiefly  of 
current  and  recent  events,  by  Sung  Lo  of  the  17th  century. 

The  \[\  Shan  che ,  in  six  books,  by  3E  ift  Wang  Hung-chuen, 
about  contemporary  with  the  preceding,  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
notes  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  ancient  and  modern,  of  moderate  merit. 
The  author  is  more  famous  for  raising  doubtful  questions  than  for 
judgment  in  their  solution. 

The  ®  ^  4'  ic  Ts'  eih  sung  £ ang  shzh  seaou  luh  is  a  record 

of  observations  chiefly  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  by  |?|J  §§  Lew  T’e-jin, 
written  early  in  the  present  dynasty. 

The  #:  X  &  ffa  Kezv  wan  kih  lun  and  Tsa  hih ,  both  from 

the  hand  of  Koo  Y6n-woo,  consist  of  notes  made  during  his  readings  in 
the  national  histories,  and  were  originally  published  separately,  but 
were  afterwards  incorporated  in  his  Jih  che  luh . 

The  ®  ffi  T'een  he  ang  low  gow  tih ,  written  during  the 

latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  by  jjji  j{||  Yu  Chaou-lung,  is  a 
collection  of  memoranda  in  the  several  departments  of  literature, 
gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  recent  publications  of  that  period. 

The  een  luh  shzh  yu ,  by  Kaou  Sze-ke,  is  a  large 

assemblage  of  notes,  chiefly  extracts  from  the  books  of  the  Sung  and 
Ming  dynasties,  but  made  without  judgment,  and  exceedingly  open  to 
criticism. 

The  m  it  m  m  Ctie  pzh  gow  I’azz,  in  26  books,  completed  by 
Wang  Sze-ching  in  1691,  is  a  large  collection  of  memoranda  arranged 
under  four  divisions,  treating  respectively  of:  Court  Notabilia,  Distin¬ 
guished  Characters,  Literary  Compositions,  and  Marvels.  The  first  part 
contains  several  notices  of  the  presentation  of  tribute  to  China,  by 
European  nations. 

The  B||  Chen  puli  tsa  ke,  in  six  books,  written  by  Chaou 

Yili,  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  consists  of  a  variety  of 
articles  relating  to  matters  of  passing  interest  •  during  the  present 
dynasty.  Among  these  we  find  some  curious  notices  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  and  other  foreigners  in  China. 

The  ^  U  Teen  nan  yih  k'  ew  Izih,  is  a  collection  of  short 
articles,  by  Chang  Hung,  chiefly  relating  to  objects  on  the  eastern 
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midland  provinces  of  China,  written  during  the  author’s  residence  in 
Yunnan,  early  in  the  18th  century. 

The  ^  jig,  Heang  tsoo  peih  ke,  in  12  books,  is  a  miscellane¬ 

ous  record  written  by  the  same  author  as  the  preceding,  between  the 
years  1703  and  1705  inclusive. 

The  1*7  ^  ^  |jt  He  Koo  foo  yu  ting  Isa  luk,  also  from  the  same 

hand  as  the  preceding,  to  which  it  is  supplementary,  was  written  in 
1705,  after  the  author’s  retirement  from  office.  Many  of  the  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  it  are  very  open  to  criticism. 

The  ft  f£  fg  Fun  kci7i  yft  hwa  is  another  miscellaneous  work, 
written  by  the  same  author  in  1709;  but  it  shows  less  of  research  than 
the  others,  and  bears  indications  of  the  feebleness  of  old  age. 

The  iU  J  S  J  II  Yun  shill  chae  peih  Pan,  written  by  ^ 

Keang  Shaou-shoo,  about  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  is  a 
collection  of  remarks  on  specimens  of  writing,  drawings,  and  antiques, 
which  the  author  describes  from  personal  inspection. 

The  P[]  Shwo  F  ow  is  a  historical  note  book,  written  by  m 
Ye  Paou-sung  in  1760. 

The  £6  H  Tjg  j>f  ff  jfe  5^.  Ke  Ping  sting  gan  chuh  lob  che  mb 
consists  of  descriptive  and  narrative  details  regarding  a  bamboo  stove, 
which  was  kept  in  the  T’lngsung  monastery,  near  TTooseih,  and 
formed  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  emperor  when  he  visited  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  written  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
by  ^  Tsow  Ping-t’a£. 

The  itfe  5j|  H  T’un  yen  che  yen ,  by  fg  ^  Tseen  K’e,  dated  1848, 
contains  the  author’s  views  on  a  number  of  subjects  in  science  and 
religion,  in  which  he  shows  considerable  independence  of  thought,  but  the 
conclusions  he  arrives  at  are  frequently  more  curious  than  trustworthy. 

The  Shwo  foo  is  an  extensive  work  compiled  by  T’aou 

Tsung-e,  early  in  the  Ming  dynasty,  in  100  books,  consisting  entirely 
of  copious  extracts  from  works  in  all  the  several  departments  of  litera¬ 
ture,  without  any  remarks  by  the  compiler.  Thirty  books  of  the  original 
were  afterwards  lost,  and  in  1530,  when  it  was  republished,  ^  J  |-T|  Yuli 
"Wan-po,  the  editor,  supplied  30  books  from  other  sources.  A  new  edition 
appeared  in  1647  by  pg  T’aou  Ting,  who  enlarged  the  collection  to 
120  books,  containing  in  all,  extracts  from,  or  complete  editions  of,  1,292 
separate  works.  The  same  editor  also  published  a  supplement  in  46 
books  entitled  K  Shwo  foo  suh,  in  connexion  with  the  original ; 

but  this  additional  part,  which  consists  of  selections  from  the  Ming 
writers,  is  considered  of  little  value. 
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The  ^  jff£  Koo  kin  shwo  hae,  in  142  books,  is  a  work  similar 
in  character  to  the  preceding,  compiled  by  j|8  Liih  Tsee,  who  com¬ 
pleted  his  undertaking  in  1544.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  compris¬ 
ing  respectively:  Eclectics,  Repositories,  Digests,  and  Thesauri,  in  all 
135  works,  but  the  excerpta  are  very  much  fuller  than  in  the  Shwo  foo. 

The  3i  ^  Yuh  che  V  ang  t' an  hwuy ,  in  36  books,  is  also  a 

collection  of  excerpts  from  other  works  compiled  by  ^  Jjj  Seu  Ying- 
ts’ew,  in  the  former  part  of  the  17th  century.  This  differs  in  plan, 
however,  from  those  above  noticed,  the  subject  matter  being  arranged 
under  a  great  number  of  headings,  each  of  which  includes  selections 
from  every  book  bearing  on  the  question.  The  author’s  reading  must 
have  been  extensive,  his  quotations  extending  over  a  vast  field  of 
literature ;  but  the  work  shews  a  great  want  of  discrimination,  and  is 
grievously  marred  by  its  tendency  to  the  marvellous  and  puerile. 

The  ^  $$  ^  Tang  hod  tseaou  shoo ,  in  12  books,  by  ^  ^ 

Lae  Tselh-che  of  the  Ming,  is  analogous  in  character  to  the  preceding ; 
being  composed  mainly  of  extracts  from  the  books  of  the  Tang,  Sung, 
T  uen,  and  Ming  dynasties,  in  connexion  with  brief  remarks  by  the 
compiler. 

The  mmMZr  Ke  yuin  ke  so  ke,  in  12  books,  is  a  compilation — 
doctrinal,  historical,  and  literary — formed  by  selections  from  preceding 
writers.  Some  two-  or  three-tenths  of  the  whole  relates  to  matters  of 
antiquity,  and  the  remainder  is  occupied  with  events  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  This  was  completed  by  Chaou  Keih-sze,  in  1659,  but  he  has 
shown  a  great  want  of  discrimination  in  his  extracts. 

The  fig  j§|  Ht2  Chaou  tae  ts' nng  shoo ,  in  90  books,  consists  of 
reprints  of  portions  of  as  many  different  works  by  authors  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  dynasty,  each  extract  forming  a  separate 
book.  These  sometimes  consist  of  intact  sections  of  the  work,  but  at 
others  detached  portions  are  joined  to  make  up  the  book.  The  com¬ 
piler,  Chang  Chaou,  has  also  occasionally  altered  the  text,  so  that  his 
edition  is  not  in  every  instance  to  be  relied  on.  This  is  in  two  parts, 
the  first  of  which,  in  50  books,  was  published  in  1697,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  portion  shortly  after. 

The  48  /l  H  U  T‘an  ke  ts'u'ng  shoo,  in  100  books,  is  of  a  similar 
character  to  the  preceding,  and  was  also  compiled  by  Chang .  Chaou  in 
conjunction  with  Ti  8$  Wang  Cho.  The  greater  part  consists  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  literary  cempendiums  of  scholars  of  this  dynasty,  the 
remainder  being  made  up  from  the  writings  of  Ming  dynasty  recluses. 
This  is  also  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1659.  Both 
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these  works  are  considered  most  unfortunate  efforts  at  compilation,  and 
stand  extremely  low  in  the  estimation  of  scholars. 

The  ®  ^  -{h  — *  fjg  Pe  shoo  neen  yih  cluing ,  in  100  books,  consists 
of  reprints  of  twenty-one  ancient  works,  compiled  by  i  M  Wang 
Sze-h^n  of  the  present  dynasty.  Five  of  these  works  are  proved  to  be 
spurious,  and  one,  the  Suh  po  wuh  che ,  a  work  of  the  later  Sung,  is 
erroneously  assigned  to  the  Tsin  dynasty. 

The  jj§,  IjJ  Tiling  e  luh  is  a  collection  of  upwards  of  twenty 
treatises  on  ethics,  arts,  sciences,  and  other  subjects  tending  to  the 
illustration  of  the  classics.  The  author  of  this,  jpg  fg.  £f}  Ch’ing  Yaou- 
teen,  lived  last  century,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  his  literary  attainments. 
These  treatises  exhibit  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  critical  judg¬ 
ment,  and  form  an  important  contribution  towards  the  subjects  in  question. 

The  earliest  Christian  works  extant  in  Chinese,  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries  it  soon  became  an  object  with  them  to  employ  the  agency  of  the 
press  in  the  dissemination  of  their  views  through  the  empire.  The  books 
which  they  have  left  must  ever  prove  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
disciple  of  Jesus,  as  containing  the  oldest  existing  announcement  of  the 
Saviour  to  this  empire ;  and  the  care  with  which  some  of  these  were 
composed,  has  obtained  for  them  a  place  in  the  imperial  catalogue. 
These  would  seem  to  deserve  a  separate  class  in  the  list ;  but  as  the 
imperial  authorities  have  included  them  among  the  “  Miscellaneous 
Writers/7  the  same  arrangement  is  followed  here. 

Perhaps  the  European  whose  name  is  best  known  in  China,  both 
on  account  of  his  writings  and  doings,  is  Matteo  Ricci,  Devoting 
himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  native  literature,  he  is  said 
to  have  acquired  an  aptitude  for  clothing  his  ideas  in  a  Chinese  dress 
remarkable  for  a  foreigner.  One  of  his  first  efforts  was  while  resid¬ 
ing  at  Nanch’ang,  the  capital  of  Keangse.  Having  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  prince  of  Keeugan,  he  was  one  day  interrogated  by 
him  as  to  the  laws  of  Friendship  in  the  west;  which  conversation 
gave  rise  to  the  short  treatise  %  &  tfr  Keaon  yew  lun ,  completed 
by  Ricci  in  1595,  and  embodying*  his  Hews  in  a  succession  of  short 
and  pithy  paragraphs.  In  1601,  during  his  sojourn  at  Peking,  and 
while  enjoying  daily  intercourse  with  scholars  of  high  rank,  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  out  the  ^  J  f  J  T*een  Choo  skill  h,  a  treatise  on 
the  character  and  attributes  of  God.  This  deals  with  the  subject 
under  eight  heads,  i.  e.,  Creation  and  Preservation  of  the  Universe ; 
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Ignorance  of  Mankind  regarding  God ;  Man  different  from  Dumb 
Animals  in  having  an  Immortal  Soul ;  Difference  between  the  Soul 
of  Man  and  the  Spiritual  Powers,  and  Diversity  of  Substances  in  the 
Universe ;  Doctrines  of  Metempsychosis  and  Prohibition  of  Taking  Life 
Exposed,  with  Explanation  of  the  Theory  of  Easting  and  Abstinence ; 
Imperishable  Character  of  the  Mind,  with  the  Certainty  of  Heaven  and 
Hell;  Original  Goodness  of  Human  Nature  and  Peculiar  Tenets  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and  an  Explanation  of  European  Customs,  particularly  Celibacy 
of  the  Clergy.  This  work,  which  is  in  the  dialogue  form,  contains 
some  acute  reasoning  in  support  of  the  propositions  laid  down,  but 
the  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ  is  very  slightly  touched  upon.  The 
tenets  of  Buddhism  are  vigorously  attacked,  while  the  author  endeav¬ 
ours  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Christianity  and  the  teachings  of 
the  literati.  In  1604,  Ricci  completed  the  H  3l  B  Urh  shift  woo 
yen ,  a  series  of  25  short  articles,  chiefly  of  a  moral  bearing,  but  having 
little  of  the  peculiar  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  It 
has  prefaces  by  Ifi  ®  Fung  Ying-king  and  Seu  Kwang-k’e,  both 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  A  "f*  M  Ke  jin  shift 
peeti  is  another  of  the  same  author’s  productions,  completed  in  1608, 
and  consists  of  a  record  of  ten  conversations  which  he  had  held  with 
some  of  the  high  native  dignitaries  at  various  times.  The  subjects 
discussed  are  :  Years  Past  no  longer  Ours,  Man  a  Sojourner  on  Earth, 
Advantage  of  frequently  Contemplating  Eternity,  Preparation  for  Judge¬ 
ment  by  frequently  Contemplating  Eternity,  The  Good  Man  has  Few 
Words  and  is  not  Desirous  of  Talking,  The  meaning  of  Abstinence  from 
Flesh  is  not  the  Prohibition  of  Taking  Life,  Self-examination  and  Self¬ 
reproof  are  Inconsistent  with  Inaction,  Future  Rewards  and  Punishments, 
Prying  into  Futurity  hastens  Personal  Calamity,  and  Wealth  with 
Covetousness  more  Miserable  than  Poverty  with  Contentment.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  eight  European  hymns  with  elucidatory  remarks,  written  in 
1609,  are  appended  to  the  Ke  jin  shift  peen.  The  pointed  attacks  on 
Buddhism  in  the  preceding  works,  and  th'e  wide  circulation  of  Ricci’s 
doctrines  by  means  of  their  republication  in  several  parts  of  the  empire, 
called  forth  the  animadversions  and  opposition  of  the  priesthood.  The 
force  of  their  arguments,  however,  was  very  feeble.  One  of  the  most 
talented  was  g  Choo  Hung,  a  priest  of  Hangchow,  who  had 
abandoned  the  literary  profession  for  the  Buddhist  cloister.  Three 
articles  appear  in  his  published  writings  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jesuits.  These  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Jjf  £gr  ES  Yu 
Chun-he,  one  of  the  metropolitan  high  functionaries,  he  wrote  to  Ricci 
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iu  a  spirit  of  apparent  candour,  requesting  further  light  on  the  subject. 
This  letter  with  Ricci’s  reply,  the  priest’s  three  declamations,  and  the 
refutation  of  Ricci,  were  all  published  together,  under  the  title  jjl 
)j|[  Peen  heo  e  fuh,  with  a  postscript  by  Seu  Kwang-k’e. 

The  fH*® jH'tS’ljt  Ling  hwan  tabu  f  e  shwo  is  a  small  psychological 
treatise  by  Nicolas  Longobardi,  who  lived  in  China  from  1597  to  1654. 

Contemporary  with  Ricci,  and  closely  associated  with  him  in  his 
labours  and  adventures,  Didacus  Pantoja,  Jfj  jjh  ^  Pang  Te-go ,  composed 
several  works  of  a  religious  and  moral  character,  which  are  still 
extensively  read.  The  TV  eih  P  ih,  in  seven  books,  issued  by  him 

in  1614,  is  a  treatise  on  the  conquest  of  seven  dominant  sins  of  human 
nature,  i.  e.,  Pride,  Jealousy,  Avarice,  Anger,  Sensuality,  Debauchery, 
and  Indolence.  The  style  of  the  work  is  rather  high,  which  has 

rendered  it  not  distasteful  to  literary  men,  but  there  is  very  little 

peculiar  to  the  Christian  doctrine  in  it.  The  latter,  however,  is  treated 
by  him  at  considerable  length  in  a  work  which  appears  to  have  been 
published  after  his  death,  with  the  title  U  T  it  Pang  tsze  e  tseuen . 
This  explains  minutely  the  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  last  part  giving  an  account  of  the  early  history  and  fall  of  man,  as 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  ^  ^  jJJft  Peen  heo  soo  kaou  is  an  apology  for  the  Jesuit 

missionaries  addressed  to  the  emperor,  by  Seu  Kwang-k’e,  in  1616,  when 

they  had  been  denounced  as  traitors  by  the  Board  of  Rites  at  Nanking, 
Seu  also  wrote  a  short  treatise  against  Buddhism,  entitled  ||g  ^  j^f 
g  P  eih  shih  she  choo  wang ,  in  which  he  discusses  the  reasonableness 
of  the  various  practices  connected  therewith. 

Alphonse  Vagnoni,  fdi  7e5  Ka.ou  Yih-che ,  who  entered  China  in 
1605,  has  left  the  names  of  sixteen  works  from  his  hand,  most  of 
which,  if  not  all,  are  still  to  be  found.  This  father  shows  none  of  the 
scruples  of  Ricci  about  announcing  the  most  puerile  teachings  of  his 
church.  His  Ig  {$  jjf  Shtng  mob  king  shih  is  a  remarkable  speci¬ 
men  of  Mariolatry,  giving  a  legendary  history,  followed  by  a  lengthy 
record  of  miraculous  interferences  of  the  Virgin  on  numerous  occasions. 
The  §  K'ung  tse  kih  che  by  the  same,  is  a  treatise  on  the 

chemical  composition  of  the  universe,  containing  the  author’s  ideas  on 
the  various  celestial  and  terrestrial  phenomena. 

The  same  year  that  Ricci  died,  Emmanuel  Diaz  reached  China, 
and  there  are  extant  nine  works  written  by  him  during  a  residence  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  His  chief  production  appears  to  be  the  g?  g 
g  $pp  Shing  king  chih  keae ,  in  14  books,  consisting  of  the  gospels  for 
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the  several  Sundays  and  feast  days  throughout  the  year,  as  appointed  by 
the  ritual,  with  extended  commentarv  and  reflections  on  each.  This 
work,  which  was  finished  in  1636,  is  written  in  a  chaste  and  lucid  style. 
To  Diaz  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  it  #  H  K  ’  ing  she  kin  yen ,  a 
very  free  translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis’  “  Imitation  of  Christ,” 
complete,  which  was  issued  in  1640.  The  style  of  this  is  unexception¬ 
able  to  literary  taste.  More  recently  another  translation  of  the  last- 
named  work  has  been  published,  with  the  title  Jj|  ®  f §  Lsun  Choo 
s/ting  fan.  This  has  less  of  literary  embellishment  than  the  preceding, 
but  more  literal  conformity  to  the  original. 

The  Hwang  e  is  a  modified  form  of  some  of  TEsop’s, 

E  So,  Fables,  by  Nicholas  Trigault,  ^  jg  ^g.  Kin  Ne-ko ,  who  reached 
China  in  1610,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1629. 

Francis  Sambiasi,  ilk  Peih  Fang-tse ,  a  Neapolitan  Jesuit, 

came  to  China  in  1613,  and  has  left  two  or  three  works  of  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  character.  In  1624,  the  jj|  |f  |§r  *=)  Ling  yen  le  tso  was  written 
by  Seu  Kwang-k’e,  from  his  dictation.  This  is  a  treatise  on  the  Soul, 
which  he  designates  anima,  and  explains  under  four  heads,  i.  e.,  Sub¬ 
stance,  Capabilities,  Dignity,  and  Excellence.  The  j§;  Z1  §  Shwuy 
hwa  iirh  ta  is  a  short  treatise  by  the  same,  on  Sleep  and  Pictures 
allegorized,  with  a  preface  by  Le  Che-tsaou. 

Jules  Aleni,  3c  ISi  flr  ae  foo-led,  who  commenced  his  career  in 
China  at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  has  left  twenty-five  different 
works,  most  of  which  are  still  in  common  circulation.  Among  these, 
the  %  ±  w  £  *  ft  m  s  Keen  Choo  keang  sang  yen  king  ke  led, 
in  eight  books,  is  a  Life  of  Christ,  of  which  an  abbreviated  edition  has 
been  published,  under  the  title  JJfi  fff  Jjj  jg  §  Yay  Soo  yen  hing 
ke  leo.  The  SB  Ji£  tk  Me  sd  tse  e  is  an  explanation  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Mass,  with  a  minute  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  connected  therewith.  fjl  TE  ^  T’eih  tsuy  ching 
kwei  is  a  treatise  on  the  Remission  of  Sins.  The  ^  Qfy  M.  Wan  wuh 
chin  ynen,  first  printed  in  1628,  a  small  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  all 
Things,  has  attained  a  great  popularity,  and  has  also  been  translated 
and  published  in  Mancliu.  The  San  shall  liin  heo  ke  is  a 

Dialogue  between  Aleni  and  a  Native  Dignitary,  on  God  as  the  creator 
and  governor  of  the  universe.  The  ®  f§  5c  Ling  siting  t'  e  yaou 
le  is  a  discourse  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Jg  ^  ^ 
Siting  mung  k' o  is  a  translation  of  a  Dialogue  between  a  Disembodied 
Spirit  and  its  Corpse,  represented  as  a  dream,  said  to  have  been  written 
originally  by  St.  Bernard,  f£j  J[f  Peh  Urh-na,  and  put  into  Chinese 
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by  Aleni.  This  has  an  outline  of  certain  ecclesiastical  forms  in  the 
church  appended.  The  |7£j  ^  Sze  tsze  king  is  a  simple  statement 
of  the  Romish  theology,  written  in  lines  of  four  characters  each.  A 
memoir  of  Matteo  Ricci  was  also  written  by  Aleni,  with  the  title  *  a 
m  %  £  «  »  Ta  se  le  seen  sang  king  iseih. 

John  Adam  Schaal,  renowned  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  science, 
has  left  to  posterity  twenty-six  works,  but  most  of  these  are  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  astronomy ;  only  five  or  six  being  of  a  directly  religious  character, 
and  of  these  there  is  one,  the  g  Tsung  yih  fang  jih  ke 

shy  peih ,  which  consists  of  a  collection  of  legendary  miracles,  little 
calculated  to  exalt  the  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  Chinese. 

The  g#  ^  gg  Tsoo  sh'en  chnng  king  is  a  book  of  prayers  for  the 
dying  and  dead,  translated  by  John  Froes,  6g  Fnh  Jo-wang ,  a 

Portuguese  missionary,  who  lived  in  China  from  1624  to  1640. 

The  g|  IS  U  Shing  ke  pih  yen  is  a  translation  of  a  hundred 
moral  apothegms,  ascribed  to  the  canonized  virgin  Teresa,  ^  ($J  Tih 
Lih-sa ,  of  Spain,  by  James  Rho. 

Hieronymus  de  Gravina,  (  g  ||  Koo  E-muh ,  came  to  China  in 
1637,  where  he  laboured  in  the  mission  cause  till  his  death  in  1659. 
He  has  left  a  work  entitled  JE  HJ  Te  eking  peen ,  in  six  books,  giving 
a  fair  outline  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  under  six  heads, 
i.  e.,  God’s  Excellence,  Redemption  by  God,  Recompense  by  God,  God’s 
Mercy,  What  God  Honours,  and  God’s  Protection. 

In  1637,  Louis  Bugli,  %\\  zjgj  Jjjf  Le  Luy-sze ,  a  Sicilian  Jesuit,  first 
reached  China,  where  he  long  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  imperial 
favour,  which  continued  till  his  death  in  1682.  There  are  twenty  small 
works,  the  production  of  his  hand,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  is 
probably  the  ^  Puh  tih  e  peen.  This  is  an  answer  to  a 

violent  attack  on  the  Christian  religion,  entitled  sfi  £  Puh  tih  e, 
written  by  %  zfc  Ysmg  Kwang-seen,  one  of  the  Mohammedans  high 
in  office  in  the  Astronomical  Board,  who  appears  to  have  been  moved 
by  jealousy  on  account  of  the  favours  the  Jesuits  were  obtaining, 
through  the  success  of  their  mathematical  acquirements.  This  led  to 
a  fierce  persecution  of  Christianity  throughout  the  empire,  which  com¬ 
menced  in  the  beginning  of  1665  and  lasted  till  1671.  Bugli  replies 
seriatim  to  the  various  false  statements  of  Yang  Kwang-seen.  Another 
of  the  same  father’s  publications  is  the  I||  fij;  /J>  0  Shing  moo 

seaou  jih  kb  king ,  a  translation  of  a  book  of  Prayers  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  £  £  :#  0  ®  E  wang  chay  jih  kb  king  is  a  book  of 
Prayers  for  the  Dead,  another  translation  from  the  same  hand. 
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The  ^  |5g  T'een  keae  is  a  short  treatise  spiritualizing  the  affairs  of 
common  life,  written  by  Francis  Brancata,  jig  F’wan  Kwo-kwang, 
a  Sicilian  missionary  who  laboured  in  this  empire  from  1688  till  1671. 
There  are  several  other  productions  of  his  hand  extant.  One  of  these, 
the  i|  ^  n  M  Chen  le  k'ow  to,  consists  of  commentaries  and  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Gospels  appointed  in  the  ritual  for  the  festival  days,  drawn 
up  in  1 642. 

The  fame  of  Ferdinand  Verbiest,  n  « t  Nan  Hwae-jin,  in  China, 
rests  chiefly  on  his  astronomical  labours ;  but  while  thus  occupied  in 
the  service  of  the  empire,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  great  object  of 
his  mission,  in  forwarding  the  cause  of  his  church.  The  twenty-five 
works  which  he  has  left  include  a  few  short  treatises  which  are  still  in 
common  use  among  the  native  converts.  Of  these,  the  gj?  fjfj  ^ 
Shzng  t’e  la  e  is  the  solution  of  doubts  as  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  host. 
The  ^  ff-  Keaou  yaou  sen  lun  is  a  general  outline  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  including  expositions  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  Apostles'  Creed,  published  in  1677.  A  version  of 
this  was  afterwards  printed  in  Manchu,  which  was  denounced  in  an 
imperial  edict  of  1805.  The  ^  Kaou  keae  yuen  e  is  an  ex¬ 

planation  of  the  doctrine  of  Confession. 

Andrew  Lobelli,  Lilli  Gan-tlli,  entered  China  in  1659,  where 

he  laboured  as  a  missionary  in  Ivwangtung,  Keangnan,  and  Peking. 
Nine  of  his  literary  productions  are  preserved,  all  of  a  religious 
character.  The  jpt  ^  jjf  Chin  fuh  chih  che ,  written  in  1673,  is  a 
directory  to  the  attainment  of  true  happiness,  by  seeking  it  in  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Shen  sang  fuh  chung  ching  lob 

is  a  treatise  on  the  rites  and  precepts  of  the  church  of  Rome,  proposed 
as  a  means  of  making  the  most  of  the  present  life  and  also  the  future. 

The  {g  g  M  Shin  sze  luh  consists  of  a  series  of  reflections  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Christian  religion,  written  at  intervals  by  ^ 
%  m  Le  K’e-heang  and  arranged  by  his  son  ^  &  Le  So-leang 

after  his  death,  in  three  sections,  treating  of  man’s  responsibility  towards 
God,  towards  his  neighbour,  and  towards  himself.  It  is  issued  with  the 
imprimatur  of  Antony  de  Gouvea,  {pJ  VC  Ho  Ta-hwa,  Tvho  lived  in 
China  from  1636  to  1677. 

The  8?  fg  ffj?  Shing  keaou  sin  ching  is  an  account  of  the  labours 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  came  to  China,  down  to  the  year  1673, 
drawn  up  by  ^  jj;  Han  Lin  and  JJ|  Chang  Kang,  two  native  con¬ 
verts.  At  the  end,  a  catalogue  and  brief  notices  of  all  the  missionaries 
are  given,  with  the  several  works  written  by  each. 
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The  jfe  J|  §  Kilt  che  gaou  led  is  a  historical  account  of  the 
Christian  religion,  by  j||  flf]  ^  Lo  Ming-yaou,  a  European. 

The  ®  gfc  BJ  ft  Slung  keaou  mtng  -effing,  in  eight  books,  is  a 
treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  by  ^  gif  |§|  Wan  Tse-kwo,  a 
European  missionary  of  the  Dominican  order.  This  was  completed  in 
1677,  and  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind. 

The  {7 g  Jgr  iS  chung  leo  e,  by  Q  ^  ;$§  Pih  To-ma,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Augustinian,  published  in  1705,  is  a  discourse  on  Death,  Judg¬ 
ment,  Hell,  and  Heaven.  The  SI  ^  -tjj  ]|?  Slung  keaou  ts'  ee  yaou,  by 
the  same,  is  a  guide  to  neophites  in  the  ritual  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church. 


The  M  Ip]  H  T’een  job  t'ung  e  k'  aou  is  a  comparison  of  the 
Christian  religion  with  the  doctrines  of  the  literati  of  China,  by  |§  ^  ^ 
Choo  Tse-nan,  a  native  convert,  published  in  1715.  This  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  showing  wherein  the  two  systems  are  identical,  the 
second  showing  wherein  the  Christian  supplies  what  is  lacking  in  the 
other,  and  the  third  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  system. 

The  j/l.  3^  g  fff  Chin  tabu  tsze  dung  is  a  treatise  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  written  in  1718  by  'fy  fjf  Sha  Show-sin,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  missionary. 

The  Siting  fe  jin  gae  king  kwei  t'eaou ,  written 

by  Hi  IE  Fung  Ping-chlng,  a  European  Jesuit,  in  1719,  consists  of 
preparatory  exercises  for  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
Another  work  by  the  same  author,  is  the  g?  ^  ^  Siting  nein 

kwang  yih ,  in  12  sections,  a  series  of  legendary  narratives  of  the  saints 
with  reflections  for  every  day  in  the  year,  completed  in  1738.  A 
revised  edition,  arranged  according  to  the  modern  calendar,  and  other¬ 
wise  modified,  was  published  in  1815.  A  version  of  this  has  been 
circulated  in  Manchu,  it  being  in  the  number  of  those  prohibited  by 
an  imperial  edict  in  1805.  Similar  in  character  to  the  preceding,  but 
of  much  smaller  compass,  is  the  H  ®  Jff  ^  Siting  king  kwang  yih ,  by 
the  same,  being  a  series  of  meditations  and  exercises  corresponding  to 
the  Gospels  for  the  several  days  according  to  the  missal.  The  ^  -Jjp 
^  M  Siting  she  ts’oo  yaou ,  also  from  the  same  hand,  is  a  general 
discourse  on  the  Christian  religion,  with  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
idolatrous  customs  of  China. 

The  Choo  king  t'e  we  is  an  exposition  of  the  Lord’s 

Prayer,  by  JU  iji,  Yin  Hwang-seu,  a  Jesuit  missionary  contemporary 
with  the  preceding,  who  also  wrote  the  J  f  Neih  urh  chung  yin , 

consisting  of  moral  and  familiar  counsels  for  the  guidance  of  converts. 
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The  Jf  ]g|  He  Shih  tseen  luh  is  a  treatise  of  psychology,  by  ^ 
Tih-p’el,  a  member  of  the  imperial  family,  who  had  identified  himself 
somewhat  with  the  missionaries,  and  become  imbued  with  their  Doctrine 
of  the  Soul.  This  is  dated  1639. 

The  ^  fit  iH  E  keen  tabu  e  is  the  substance  of  a  Treatise  on 
Prayer,  translated  by  ^  Cli’in  Jo-seih,  a  native  Jesuit,  and 
published  in  1758. 

The  fg  ®  m  Shin  sze  che  nan ,  in  six  books,  is  a  Guide  to 
Meditation ;  the  last  two  books  comprising  reflections  on  the  Gospels 
for  the  several  Suudays  and  festivals  throughout  the  year. 

The  ®  Shing  keaou  tseen  shwo  is  a  treatise  on  the 

nature  and  character'  of  God,  human  nature,  and  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  containing  an  able  discussion  of  the  errors  of  Chinese 
theology. 

The  51  ]Ic  ®  Shing  keaou  yaou  king  is  a  compilation  by  an 
Augustinian  named  E-na-tseo,  Ignatius,  comprising  the  Ten 

Commandments,  Lord’s  Prayer,  Apostles’  Creed,  and  other  prayers  and 
formulae  of  the  church,  with  an  ample  commentary  to  the  whole. 

The  a  ±  H  □  M  Chow  neen  choo  jih  k'ow  t'o  is  a  series  of 
homilies  for  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  by  g?  Jg  Luh  Sze- 
mih,  a  native  of  Shanghai. 

The  S  58  fta  S  S  Chow  neen  chen  le  kung  king  is  a  translation 
of  the  liturgy  for  the  several  festivals  of  the  church  throughout  the  year. 

The  ^  Kwei-  chin  tseih ,  by  ^  ^  Seu  Yili-leang,  is  an 

attack  on  popular  superstitions  and  idolatrous  practices. 

The  )£  ASM  Clung  jin  yaou  tseih ,  written  by  JlJ  ^  Le  Gan- 
ting,  a  Franciscan  missionary,  in  1694,  consists  of  incentives  to  a 
religious  life. 

The  H’  pjj  CJi' oo  hwuy  wan  ta  is  a  dialogue  on  some  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  ^  ^  Sliih  T’o-luh,  a  missionary 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  written  in  1680. 

The  Jjj  fg  Tih  hing  poo  is  a  narrative  of  the  life  and  legendary 
.miracles  of  Hi  M  &  ®?  M  Ta-ne-laou  Ko-sze-kea,  a  Polish  saint  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  written  by  Dominic  Parenin,  B  ^  Pfl  Pa-to-ming,  of 
the  same  order,  in  1726. 

The  g  iJJ:  4§L  f&  Ching  she  led  shwo  is  a  treatise  on  various  points 
of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  written  by  ^  ^  Choo  Tsung-yuen, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  I7tli  century.  The  ^  §  P9  Ta  k'ih  wan ,  by  the 
same  author,  is  a  dialogue  on  Christianity,  drawing  a  contrast  between 
it  and  the  several  systems  established  in  China. 
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The  B  /]>  ?I  Shing  keaou  seaou  yin  is  a  short  disquisition  on 
the  doctrines,  prohibitions,  and  rites  of  the  church,  by  Fan  Chung, 

a  native  of  Hangchow. 

The  B  ilc  Siting  keaou  yaou  le  is  an  elaborate  catechism  of 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  Francis  Rouge- 
mont,  ©  0  M  Loo- j  ih  -mwan. 

The  ®  §  Wi  Gan  shay  led  shwo  is  an  explanation  of  the  Doc¬ 

trine  of  Indulgences  and  of  several  societies  in  the  Papal  church,  given 
in  the  catechetical  form. 

The  ^  Jpt  gjjjj-  Kea  heo  tseen  lun  consists  of  counsels  for  the 
performance  of  relative  family  obligations. 

The  S  BIl  T ’  een  fang  chili  loo  is  a  guide  for  the  disciple  in 

his  daily  conduct  and  conversation. 

The  I||  ;§§.  zfe  H  zH  &  H  Taou  yfi  choo  yen  tsze  seu  fa  is  a  didactic 
treatise  on  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  church. 

The  {/g  Jjg  Pe  wclng  lull  is  a  miscellany  of  Scripture  narratives, 
apocryphal  miracles,  anecdotes,  etc. 

The  Keae  me  lun  is  a  discussion  of  the  false  doctrines 

prevalent  in  China,  written  in  1845  by  $[c  KJ  PJ|  Yaou  Ho-mfng,  a 
native  of  Shanghai. 

The  B  Sfc  U  IS  M  Siting  keaou  she  sze  P o  foo  is  a  collection 
of  stanzas,  reflections,  etc.,  on  various  points  connected  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion. 

The  J|  #  m  «  Choo  hwuy  wan  td  is  a  catechism  of  the  various 
societies,  translated  by  ^  -gj  Ran  Yew-yo,  a  European  Jesuit. 

Besides  the  preceding,  there  are  a  great  number  of  minor  books 
of  exercises  for  daily  use  among  the  converts  and  in  schools.  Such 
are  the  fit  -fc  S  Leen  ling  ts}  eih  tsze  t'ung  kung  king. 

Prayers  for  Souls  in  Purgatory ;  the  ®  Pien  mting  Po,  a  Book 

of  Instructions  for  the  Young,  in  heptameter  verse;  the  Ipi  Tsaou 

wan  P  o,  Devotional  Exercises  for  the  Morning  and  Evening;  the  BSfcS 
Siting  keaou  yaou  le  wan  td,  Catechism  of  the  Sacraments ; 
the  Lay  Soo  show  ncin  shing  loo  shen  kung , 

Devotional  Exercises  Commemorative  of  Christ's  Passion ;  the  fgf  Jg  jjjjf 
Seciy  gdn  P  e  taou  fling  kung  king ,  Thanksgiving  Formulae ; 
the  ff  SI  Bt  /H  ffi  Sin  f  'een  chen  le  king  kwei ,  Ritual  for  Festival 
Days ;  the  -f*  ®  Shill  keae  peen  te ,  Commentary  on  the  Ten 

Commandments;  the  g  k' b  tso  yaou ,  Select  Devotional 

Exercises ;  and  the  ®  H  IS  Sew  chin  jih  Po,  Manual  of  Devotional 
Exercises. 
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Most  of  the  preceding  works  are  written  in  the  literary  or  book 
style  of  composition ;  some,  however,  are  in  pure  colloquial  mandarin ; 
while  there  is  a  variety  of  shades  of  dialect  between  the  two.  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  find  also  books  in  particular  local  dialects,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 
Such  is  the  H?  ^  DIE  fU  Shing  keaou  cJnh  keang ,  a  theological  catechism 
written  in  the  Shanghai  dialect. 

Although  the  disciples  of  Mohammed  have  been  in  China  now  for 
more  than  twelve  centuries,  and  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  facilities  for  the 
propagation  of  their  faith,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  they  have  done  much  to¬ 
wards  the  introduction  of  a  native  literature  in  connexion  with  their  religion; 
their  rituals  and  sacred- books  being  almost  entirely  preserved  in  the  original 
Arabic ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  belonging  to  this  sect 
at  the  present  day,  who  know  nothing  but  the  Chinese,  the  publications 
they  have  in  the  native  language  are  quite  insignificant.  Among  these, 
the  jit  j|?  Sew  chin  miing  yin  is  an  Introductory  Explanation  of 
the  Mohammedan  Rites,  written  by  Jfj  J|£  Chow  Sze-k’e  in  1672. 

The  3?  Keaou  k'wctn  tsee  yaou  is  an  exposition  of  the 

more  important  points  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  the  technical  names 
being  all  given  in  the  Arabic  character.  This  was  written  by  $§  Jc 
Ma  Pih-leang  in  1678. 

The  ^  -Jj  j8l  ^  g  Keen  fang  teen  le  tsih  yaou  keae ,  in  20 
books,  is  an  elaborate  detail  of  the  faith,  rites,  and  customs  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  religion,  published  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
by  |fij  ^  Lew  Che,  a  descendant  of  foreign  ancestors.  Lew  translated 
the  substance  of  seventy  Arabic  works,  by  a  selection  from  which  he 
compiled  the  present  treatise,  dividing  it  into  the  heads  of :  Original 
Religion,  True  Lord,  Comprehension,  Discrimination,  Repetition  of 
Sacred  Formulae,  Worship,  Fasting,  Almsgiving,  Pilgrimage,  Sacrifice, 
Five  Relations  of  Society,  Relative  Bonds,  Betrothal  Rites,  Nuptial 
Rites,  Funeral  Rites,  and  Observance  of  Decorum. 

The  [e]  [Ej  ^  Hwfiy  hwfiy  yuen  lae  is  an  apocryphal  narrative 
of  the  introduction  of  Mohammedanism  into  China,  bearing  date  1754. 

The  fit  JR  10  S4  7s tug  chin  yuen  che  cJf  en  e  is  a  detailed 

account  of  the  history,  antiquities,  doctrines,  and  observances  of  Mo¬ 
hammedanism,  written  by  ^  Muh  Joo-k’wei  in  1837. 

11.  The  ^  Luy  shoo  “  Cycloptedias  ”  are  a  class  of  works, 
combining  to  some  extent  the  characteristics  of  our  Cyclopaedia  and 
Concordance,  embracing  as  they  do  the  whole  field  of  literature,  me- 
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thodically  arranged  according  to  subjects,  and  each  heading  giving 
extracts  from  former  works  on  the  subject  in  question.  These  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  practice  of  preparing  digests  of  the  national 
literature  for  the  emperor’s  inspection,  a  custom  which  we  find  in  use 
so  early  as  the  2nd  or  3rd  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Considering 
the  immense  mortality  that  has  taken  place  in  Chinese  literature,  some 
of  these  ancient  luy  shoo  become  of  great  value,  as  preserving  copious 
extracts  from  works  now  lost. 

One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  this  class  is  a  small  work  with 
the  title  H  K' eun  fob  luh,  the  ancient  copies  of  which  bear  the 

name  of  $5}  T’aou  Tseen  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  as  the  author ;  but 
recent  criticism  has  determined  that  it  was  written  about  the  5th  or 
6tli  century.  This  is  little  more  than  a  dictionary  of  the  names  of 
renowned  individuals,  down  to  the  4th  century  of  our  era. 

The  |jj  3C  IK  8c  E  w^n  luy  tseu  is  another  work  of  this  kind  in  100 
books,  compiled  in  compliance  with  an  imperial  mandate  by  Gow  Yang- 
seuen  and  others  in  the  former  part  of  the  7th  century.  It  is  divided 
into  48  principal  sections,  with  numerous  subdivisions.  Under  each 

article  the  extracts  are  first  given  relating  to  descriptive  and  narrative 
details,  which  are  followed  by  those  of  a  merely  poetic  and  literary 
character.  Yine-tenths  of  the  works  quoted  are  now  no  longer  extant. 

The  /J>  ^  Seaou  rntng  luh  is  a  small  work  of  a  kindred  char¬ 
acter,  by  Luh  Kwei-mung  of  the  Tang,  on  the  private  names  of  the 
several  emperors  and  princes,  from  Che-hwang  of  the  Tsin  down  to  the 
After  Wei  dynasty.  From  the  notices  of  this  in  other  books,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  existing  edition  is  but  a  portion  of  the 
original ;  it  is  marked  also  by  a  number  of  errors. 

The  Ip.  M  Szl  luy  f°°  was  drawn  up  by  ^  ^  Woo  Shuh  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  original  draft  which 

was  laid  before  the  emperor  consisted  of  20  books,  composed  in  the 
irregular  verse  style  termed  fob ;  and,  at  the  monarch’s  suggestion,  the 
author  added  a  running  commentary,  at  the  same  time  dividing  the 
work  into  30  books,  as  we  now  have  it,  embracing  in  all  100  articles. 
In  1699  an  extension  of  this  work  appeared,  in  40  books,  by  ^ 
Hwa  He-min,  under  the  title  ip  ^  Kwang  sze  luy  fob .  This  is 
on  the  same  plan  as  Woo  Sliuh’s  publication,  being  divided  into  27 
sections,  embracing  191  articles,  with  a  commentary  throughout  by  the 
author  ;  but  the  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  ancient  work. 

In  the  year  977,  ^  T’ae  Tsung,  the  second  emperor  of  the  Sung, 

issued  a  mandate  for  the  compilation  of  a  cyclopaedia,  on  a  more 
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extensive  scale  than  any  that  hacl  preceded.  This  was  undertaken  by 
^  flj  Le  Fang  and  others,  who  brought  their  work  to  completion  in 
983,  and  designated  it  the  jjH  S0  T' a'e  ping  peen  luy.  The 

manuscript  was  perused  by  the  emperor,  who  examined  three  books  a 
day,  thus  passing  the  whole  under  review  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  name  was  changed  to  ®  Jj  T'ae 

pin g  yu  Icin ,  which  it  has  retained  ever  since.  It  is  divided  into  55 
sections,  composing  1,000  books  in  all.  At  the  beginning,  a  list  of 
1,690  works  is  given,  from  all  which  quotations  are  borrowed,  besides 
a  number  of  miscellanies,  old  poems,  and  other  writings  not  named. 
Of  these  works  named,  there  are  scarcely  two-  or  three-tenths  now 
extant;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  large  number  of  them  were 
already  lost  when  the  T'  ae  ping  yzi  lan  was  compiled,  and  that  the 
quotations  are  merely  taken  from  former  cyclopaedias.  The  original 
edition  had  become  almost  extinct,  and  the  manuscript  copies  which 
had  been  successively  transmitted  through  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years,  were  faulty  and  defective  in  the  extreme,  when  lit  IE  Hwang 
Chlng-sih  resolved  to  collate  and  print  anew.  Only  one  printed  copy 
was  to  be  found,  which  belonged  to  the  fa  Clioo  family  in  Sung- 
keang,  and  that  was  more  than  half  deficient.  By  a  careful  comparison 
with  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  it  was  revised  and  put  to  press 
in  156S,  and  an  edition  of  five  hundred  finished  in  1572;  the  wTork 
being  done  with  moveable  type.  A  new  collation  and  reprint  was 
made  by  Yuen  ATien  in  1812,  in  1,000  books,  and  though  doubtless 
marked  by  very  numerous  errors,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  most  important 
thesaurus. 

In  1005,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Jit  ^  Chin  Tsung,  the 
third  Sung  emperor,  consisting  of  ^E  ^  "Wang  K’in-jo,  -jg  Yang 
Yih  and  others,  fifteen  in  all,  to  draw  up  a  historical  compendium  in 
the  cyclopaedia  form,  comprehending  the  details  of  all  state  matters  from 
the  earliest  times,  chronologically  arranged.  The  work  was  completed 
A.  D.  1013,  in  1,000  books,  and  received  the  imperial  imprimatur  in  the 
form  of  a  preface,  and  the  title  Jff  jt  Hi  Ts’ih  fob  ynen  kwez.  This  is 
divided  into  31  sections,  with  a  general  preface  to  each,  having  also  a 
sub-preface  to  each  of  the  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  minor 
divisions.  These  prefaces  are  from  the  hand  of  ^  Le  Wei  and  five 
others,  having  been  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  Yang  Yih.  Each 
section  was  revised  by  the  emperor  in  person  as  finished,  who  also  fixed 
the  general  plan,  causing  all  works  of  a  light  and  dubious  character  to 
be  rejected  and  adopting  as  authorities  only  the  Kwo  yu ,  Chen  kwo 
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ts’ik,  Kwan  tsze ,  Mang  tsze ,  Han  fei  tsze,  Hwae  nan  tsze ,  Yen  she 
ch'un  ts' ew,  Lew  she  ctiun  ts’ew,  Han  she  wae  chuen ,  the  Five  Classics, 
and  the  Dynastic  Histories.  From  these  also,  matters  of  insubordina- 
tion  and  other  delinquencies  were  omitted.  There  was  originally  10 
books  on  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  characters,  by  f^f 
Sun  Slhh,  but  this  is  now  lost,  probably  through  the  omission  of  tran¬ 
scribers.  The  work  was  reprinted  in  1642.  A  very  contracted  epitome 
of  this,  in  30  books,  was  drawn  up  by  jj|  ^  Hwang  Hwily,  with  the 
title  AH'  7C  ^  ®  $1j  Ts'lh  fob  yufai  kwez  t'uh  che. 

The  ®  4 a  ^  Shoo  seu  che  nan ,  in  20  books,  is  a  selection  from 
the  various  works — classical,  historical,  scientific,  and  philosophical — 
drawn  up  by  ££  jif  Jiu  Kwang  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
intended  mainly  for  the  convenience  of  letter  writers.  It  was  first 
printed  in  1126,  soon  after  which  the  blocks  were  burnt  in  the  prevailing 
disturbances.  It  has  been  preserved,  however,  by  successive  transcripts 
till  the  present  dynasty,  when  it  was  revised  and  again  printed  in  1725. 
The  work  is  carefully  compiled,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  drawn 
his  materials  from  original  sources. 

The  ■£  4*  J£  #  SI  j§  Koo  kin  sing  she  shoo  peen  ching ,  in  40 
books,  is  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
several  family  names  of  China,  methodically  arranged  according  to  the 
tones  and  rhymes.  This  was  compiled  by  ^  T’ang  Ming-she 
and  his  son  ^  T’ang  Ch’un,  and  completed  in  1134,  after  about 
twenty  years’  labour.  The  edition  which  was  printed  about  that  time 
has  been  long  extinct,  and  the  modern  copies  are  compiled  from  the 
extracts  in  the  Yung  lb  ta  teen ,  these  being  arranged  on  the  principle 
of  the  ancient  work,  as  noticed  in  several  publications  of  former  times, 
so  that  although  we  have  the  substance,  it  is  not  identical  with  the 
Sung  dynasty  original. 

The  ft  jftl  Ke  lih  is  a  small  work  referable  to  this  class,  written 
by  JS  Ss?  S0J  Chaou  Ts’ung-heuen  in  the  12th  century.  The  subjects 
embraced,  however,  are  very  limited  in  extent,  and  differ  from  those  of 
the  generality  of  luy  shoo ,  being  such  as  historical  resemblances, 
contrasts,  prodigies,  etc. 

The  3i  Yuh  hae ,  in  200  books,  was  compiled  by  Wang  Ylng- 
lin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 2th  century.  It  is  divided  into  21 
sections,  comprising  upwards  of  240  articles,  giving  the  substance  of  a 
vast  amount  of  the  native  literature.  This  is  generally  prized  by 
scholars  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  class,  though  it  requires  to  be 
read  with  discrimination.  It  was  allowed  to  lie  in  manuscript  till  1351, 
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when  the  first  edition  appeared  under  imperial  patronage.  Thirteen 
other  works  were  originally  printed  by  way  of  appendix  to  it ;  but 
only  one  of  these,  the  Ap  j jf  ^  Sze  hed  che  nan ,  in  four  books,  is 
retained  to  the  existing  edition. 

A  small  work  on  the  private  names  of  female  domestics,  entitled 
ft  She  firh  seaon  ming  luh,  was  written  by  gt  ,|pj  3c  Hung 

Keu-foo  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  but  is  now  lost.  An  appendix  to  this, 
however,  is  still  extant,  with  the  title  ^  f ^  5E  /h  M  i 'ir h 

seaou  ming  luk ,  written  by  $3*  Wang  Olnh,  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  There  are  a  good  many  irrelevancies  in  the  quotations, 
and  the  book  is  wanting  in  literary  taste.  A  later  author,  j|£  Wan 
Yu,  finding  the  subject  far  from  exhausted  in  the  two  preceding 
publications,  added  a  supplement  to  the  latter,  with  the  title  |j| 

5£/J'  £  Suh  poo  she  iXrh  seaou  ming  luh.  This  also  has  numerous 
errors.  A  further  contribution  was  made  towards  supplying  the  de- 
ficiences  in  the  preceding  works,  by  a  friend  of  the  last-named  author, 
in  a  volume  eutitled  /J'  M  fn  She  firh  seaou  ming  luh  shih  e, 

which  was  not  printed  till  the  Ming  dynasty.  This  is  not  more  free 
from  imperfections  than  the  others. 

The  M  JE  Sit  ^  Shun  ching  mung  k' ew  is  a  small  work  for  juvenile 
instruction,  consisting  of  selections  from  the  classics  and  narrative 
records,  in  tetrameter  stanzas,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
the  finals.  The  first  part  treats  of  instruction  and  the  mutual  relations ; 
the  second  is  on  personal  conduct ;  and  the  third  is  on  intercourse  with 
others.  There  is  a  commentary  on  it  by  the  author,  ^  $5  3C  Hoo 
Ping- wan,  a  subject  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

In  the  annals  of  bibliography,  there  are  few  incidents  comparable 
to  the  gigantic  effort  made  by  ^  jjj[[  Ching  tsoo,  the  second  emperor 
of  the  Ming.  Desiring  to  compile  an  all-comprehensive  cyclopaedia, 
he  issued  a  commission  in  1403  to  fff  Keae  Tsin  to  undertake  the 
work,  assisted  by  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  literary  men  ;  these  having 
completed  their  labours  in  less  than  a  year  and  half,  the  result  was 
presented  to  the  emperor,  and  received  from  him  the  title  ^  j$; 

Wan  h'een  ta  ching.  This  work,  however,  falling  far  short  of  his  majesty’s 
idea,  a  much  more  extensive  committee  of  scholars  was  appointed,  with 
a  commission  to  collect  in  one  body  the  substance  of  all  the  classical, 
historical,  philosophical,  and  literary  works  hitherto  published,  embrac¬ 
ing  astronomy,  geography,  the  occult  sciences,  medicine,  Buddhism, 

^  Lew 


Taouism,  and  the  arts,  fjfc  Jf  ^  Yaou  Kwang-heaou  and 
Ke-che  were  appointed  to  co-operate  with  Keae  Tsin,  as  presidents  of 
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commission.  Under  these  were  five  chief  directors  and  twenty  sub¬ 
directors,  besides  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  subordinates. 
The  work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  near  the  close  of  the  year  1407, 
containing  in  all  22,877  books,  besides  the  table  of  contents,  which 
occupied  60  books,  and  received  the  title  ^  ^  Jfe  Yung  16  ta  tee?i.  • 

The  arrangement  of  the  several  sections  is  according  to  the  characters  in 
the  dictionary  Hung  woo  ching  yun;  but  there  is  an  irregularity  in  the 
order  of  quotation ;  sometimes  single  clauses  are  given  containing  the 
heading  character ;  sometimes  whole  sections  of  books,  and  sometimes 
works  are  given  entire,  which  pertain  to  the  subject.  When  the  first 
draft  was  laid  before  the  throne,  orders  were  issued  to  have  it  transcribed 
for  printing,  and  the  copy  was  finished  in  1409;  but  in  consideration 
of  the  great  outlay  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  workmanship,  the 
blocks  for  printing  were  never  cut ;  and,  on  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
Peking,  the  copy  was  deposited  in  the  imperial  apartment  named  the 
IV an  low.  What  became  of  this  copy,  we  have  no  distinct  information, 

but  it  is  probable  that  it  perished  in  a  fire  which  occurred  in  the  palace 
in  1557 ;  for,  in  1562,  we  find  a  hundred  transcribers  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Bites  to  make  two  new  copies.  Three  leaves  a  day  was  con¬ 
sidered  each  man’s  work,  at  which  rate  they  completed  their  task  in 
1567.  One  of  these  transcripts  was  placed  in  the  Wan  yuen  kd  at 
Peking,  and  the  other  in  the  emperor’s  library,  Hwang  she  clung . 
During  the  disturbances  that  occurred  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Ming, 
the  latter  copy  and  also  the  original  draft  which  had  been  kept  at 
Nanking,  were  both  destroyed  by  fire ;  and,  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  Wan  yuen  ko  copy  was  found  to  be  deficient  2,422  books.  Such  is 
the  present  condition  of  that  unexampled  specimen  of  compilation, 
which  has  proved  of  service  to  posterity  in  a  way  probably  not  antici¬ 
pated  by  its  originators.  The  wholesale  selections  which  were  at  one 
time  considered  a  defect,  have  now  become  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  whole  ;  for  by  this  means  385  ancient  and  rare  works  have  been 
preserved,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  irrecoverably  lost ;  and 
many  of  which  have  been  reprinted  and  extensively  circulated  since. 

The  flj  j||  ft  g  King  cliuen  pae  peen,  in  120  books,  is  the  work 
®  ^  T’ang  Shun-che,  who  has  endeavoured  to  embrace  every 

subject,  in  a  long  series  of  articles  extracted  from  the  native  literature. 
Beginning  with  the  several  subjects  of  the  Six  Classics  given  seriatim, 
he  proceeds  with  Philosophical  Writers,  Fine  Arts,  Sciences,  etc.,  after 
which  the  matters  of  the  Six  Supreme  Boards  are  treated,  concluding 
with  disquisitions  on  History  and  Biography.  The  manuscript  was 
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prepared  for  the  press  by  ^  Tso  Ching,  a  pupil  of  the  author,  but, 
he  dying  before  the  publication  was  accomplished,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  ^  —  40  Maou  Yih-seang  in  a  disordered  and  imperfect  state  ;  who, 
having  rearranged  the  materials,  had  it  printed  in  1581.  The  81st 
book  contains  the  whole  of  the  popular  little  work  on  Family  Names, 
Pih  kec±  sing,  transcribed  in  the  Mongolian  character  invented  by  the 
Tibetan  high  priest  Baschpa. 

The  H#  San  tsae  foo  hwuy ,  in  106  books,  is  a  comprehensive 
cyclopaedia  of  arts  and  sciences,  compiled  by  Wang  K’e,  from  a  number 
of  illustrated  works  on  the  various  subjects  under  consideration.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  curious  matter  to  be  found  in  it,  and  the  illustration 
of  Ming  dynasty  customs  it  contains  gives  it  a  certain  antiquarian 
value.  The  author,  however,  shows  a  want  of  judgment  in  his  selection 
of  extracts.  The  pictorial  embellishments,  which  are  exceedingly  nu¬ 
merous,  would  appear  to  form  a  principal  feature  in  the  work  ;  but,  as 
specimens  of  art,  they  do  not  stand  high,  and  in  many  cases  tend  little 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

The  llj  Shan  V an g  S2e  Saou,  in  228  books,  is  an  extensive 

thesaurus  compiled  from  previously  existing  luy  shoo ,  by  ^  S 
P’ang  Ta-yih,  who  completed  it  in  1595.  The  work  is  in  five  divisions, 
comprising  45  sections.  The  quotations  under  each  head  are  abundant 
to  a  fault,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  undiscriminating 
method  adopted  by  the.  author.  The  manuscript  lay  by  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  during  w'hicli  time  it  got  deranged  and  partly  lost,  till 
§f|  Jpt  Chang  Yewvheo,  the  graudson  of  the  author,  collected  the 
materials,  revised  and  published  them  in  1691.  There  is  an  additional 
part  in  12  books,  entitled  Poo  e ,  from  another  hand,  supplying 

deficiencies  in  the  former  work. 

The  Jf  flf  %  iS  Kwang  po  with  che ,  in  50  books,  is  by 
Tung  Sze-chang,  who  brought  it  to  a  conclusion  in  1607.  This  is  an 
extension  of  the  Po  with  che ,  a  work  of  the  4tli  century ;  but  instead 
of  following  the  same  plan,  it  is  arranged  on  the  luy  shoo  principle, 
giving  ample  quotations  from  ancient  literature,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Suy  dynasty ;  the  wdiole  being  classed  under  22  sections,  embracing 
167  articles.  Much  of  the  matter  is  taken  from  other  cyclopaedias,  but 
the  author  has  also  drawn  largely  from  original  works. 

The  ^  2jg[  Ig;  Ts'een  Peo  luy  shoo ,  in  120  books,  was  compiled 
by  Clfiin  Jin-seih,  who  completed  it  in  1632.  This  is  after  the  model 
of  the  E  wan  luy  tseu ,  being  divided  into  13  sections,  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  fourteen  hundred  articles.  It  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  the 
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class;  but  iu  the  11th  book,  which  treats  of  the  bordering  countries, 
and  the  14th  book,  on  foreign  nations,  the  author  speaks  with  an 
unguarded  freedom  respecting  the  Manchus,  which  has  obtained  for  the 
work  a  place  in  the  Index  expurgatorius ,  as  requiring  the  suppression 
of  these  two  books  only. 

The  3l  IS  HI  Woo  king  luy  peen  is  a  cyclopaedia  of  th^  classics 
in  28  books  with  an  appendix,  compiled  by  Jjf]  Chow  She-chang 

in  1673.  The  quotations  are  chiefly  from  the  Five  Classics  and  Four 
Books,  but  there  are  also  sections  from  a  few  semi-canonical  works  be¬ 
sides,  and  a  commentary.  It  is  divided  intp  ten  sections,  and  the  author 
gives  his  own  remarks  at  the  end  of  each  article.  A  more  recent  and 
revised  edition  lias  been  published,  under  the  title  Jft  @  Wan  teen 
luy  hdn>  with  the  name  of  Ep  /fj  Tseang  Ke-mei  as  the  editor. 

In  the  time  of  the  Ming,  ^  S  Yu  Gan-k’e  took  the  substance 
of  the  oldest  existing  cyclopaedias,  by  a  revisal  of  which,  removing 
reiterations  and  redundancies,  and  adding  from  the  poetical  composi¬ 
tions  and  literary  essays  of  the  later  dynasties,  he  formed  the  ^ 

T'dng  lu,y  han .  The  second  emperor  of  the  present  dynasty,  taking  this 
as  the  ground  work,  gave  orders  for  the  compilation  of  an  extensive 
cyclopaedia,  embracing  events  up  to  the  accession  of  the  reigning 
family ;  the  matter  being  procured  from  every  authentic  source,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  This  was  finished  in  1710,  and  received  the 
title  Yuen  keen  luy  han ,  being  in  450  books,  and  is  probably 

the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind.  There  is  a  third  part  more  matter 
than  in  the  T' ae  ptng  yu  Ictn. 

The  exceeding  multiplicity  and  varied  character  of  the  historical 
and  philosophical  writers,  suggested  to  the  same  emperor  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  forming  a  condensed  compendium  of  the  more  important  parts, 
in  order  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  a  much  larger  class  of 
readers.  A  commission  having  been  appointed  for  this  purpose,  the 
work  was  completed  in  the  following  reign  and  published  in  1727. 
This  gives,  under  the  title  -f  fjf  S  Tsze  she  tsing  hwa,  in  160  books, 
a  voluminous  collection  of  quotations  from  the  literature  above  named, 
classified  according  to  subjects,  under  30  sections,  embracing  280 
articles.  It  is  convenient  as  a  manual  in  the  composition  of  literary 
exercises,  but  the  value  of  the  work  is  not  placed  at  a  high  limit. 

The  $r  fg  ®  Kill  che  king  yuen  is  a  cyclopaedia  of  arts  and 
sciences  in  100  books,  compiled  by  fj|  Oh’in  Yuen-lung,  and 

published  in  1735.  It  is  divided  into  30  sections,  the  origin  and  history 
of  every  subject  being  traced  by  a  long  series  of  quotations  from  the 
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native  literature,  ancient  and  modern.  This  is  a  most  useful  compen¬ 
dium  for  the  student  of  such  matters,  but  it  is  well  to  refer  to  the 
original  works  indicated,  when  they  are  procurable,  as  the  quotations 
are  frequently  incorrect. 

The  luy  shoo  principle  has  been  adapted  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by 
Dr.  MacCartee  ^  Mih-kea-te  Pei-twan,  of  Ningpo,  in  a  small 

work  entitled  the  Siting  king  luy  shoo,  issued  in  1856,  contain¬ 

ing  a  series  of  thirty  articles  on  the  leading  truths  of  the  Christian  system. 
There  is  an  appendix  on  the  harmony  of  the  old  and  new  dispensations. 

12.  Under  the  title  /]>  fjj  ^  Seaou  shwo  kea  u  Essayists,”  is 
included  a  class  of  writers  which  dates  back  several  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Thege  consist  of  miscellaneous  narrations,  records  of 
marvels,  and  detached  sayings. 

The  jg  ^  Jj£  Se  king  tsd  ke,  in  six  books,  is  a  record  of  inci¬ 
dents  at  Ch’anggan,  the  metropolis  during  the  Han  dynasty,  being 
supplementary  to  Pan  Koo’s  history.  By  some,  this  has  been  attrib¬ 
uted  .to  Lew  Hin  of  the  Han,  and  by  others  to  Ko  Hung  of  the  Tsin ; 
but  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  Woo  Keun  of  the  6th  century 

being  the  author. 

The  She  shwo  sin  yu ,  written  by  §|J  jg  Jg  Lew  E-k’ing 

of  the  5tli  century,  is  a  collection  of  minor  incidents  from  the  Han  to 
the  Tsin  dynasty  inclusive,  divided  into  80  heads.  The  title  was  origin¬ 
ally  iH:  f£  it  She  shwo  sin  shoo ,  but  was  changed  to  the  present 
form  at  an  early  date.  There  is  an  extensive  commentary  by  |>ij  [Ijg 
Lew  Seun  of  the  6th  century.  An  additional  part  was  written  by 
way  of  appendix  to  this,  by  Ho  Leang-tseun,  in  the  middle  of  the 
16tli  century,  with  the  title  -Jjyh  Wt  She  shwo  sin  yu  poo. 

The  Ij$  Wf  JSc  C1i)  aou  yciy  ts'een  tsae,  which  consisted  originally 
of  30  books,  was  written  by  5S  j§S  Chang  Tso  during  the  8th  century. 
An  appendix  was  written  to  it  during  the  Sung,  with  the  title  ^  flf 
jfj;  Ts'een  tsae  poo  e .  The  original  work  appears  to  have  been  after¬ 
wards  lost,  and  the  Ch’aouyay  is}  een  tsae,  now  extant  in  six  books,  is 
considered  to  be  the  old  Ts  'een  tsae  poo  e,  with  additional  matter 
annexed  during  the  Sung.  This  treats  of  marvels  and  affairs  of 
secondary  import  from  the  beginning  till  towards  the  end  of  the  Tang. 
Sze  Ma-kwang  made  use  of  it  in  writing  his  great  historical  work. 

The  ®  im  Ta  t\xng  sin  yu,  in  13  books,  is  a  record  of 
national  affairs  from  the  commencement  of  the  Tang  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  8tli  century,  near  the  time  when  the  author  gij  Lew  Suh 
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lived.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  book,  this  work  seems  entitled  to 
a  place  in  the  historical  division. 

The  m  &  *  ffl  Tsze  lew  she  ki ew  wan  is  a  narrative  of  events 
during  the  reign  of  Yuen  Tsung  of  the  Tang,  originally  related  by  the 
minister  IrJ  -fj  Ivaou  Leih-sze  to  Lew  Fang,  who  first  committed 

the  substance  of  the  remarks  to  paper.  The  record  being  afterwards 
enquired  for  by  the  emperor,  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  ^  ^ 

Le  Tih-yu,  gathering  as  much  as  he  could  from  the  son  of  Lew  Fang, 
wrote  this  work,  which  originally  bore  the  title  ^  jji  Ting  she,  after¬ 
wards  changed  for  the  present  designation. 

The  0  ©  M-  Yin  hwa  luh,  in  six  books,  is  a  record  of  matters 
during  the  8th  century,  divided  into  five  parts,  treating  respectively 
of :  Princes,  Ministers,  People,  Business,  and  Objects.  The  author, 
Chaou  Lin,  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century. 

The  ^  Pj  IE  Keaou  fang  ke  is  a  small  work  consisting  chiefly  of 
miscellaneous  matters  about  the  commencement  of  the  8th  century,  a 
great  part  being  occupied  with  the  music  of  the  period.  The  author, 
fa  Ts’uy  Ling-k?in,  seems  to  have  lived  near  the  same  time.  • 

The  j  J  Yun  tie  yew  e,  written  by  JJ[  Fan  Clfioo  in  the 

latter  part  of  the  9th  century,  is  occupied  chiefly  with  disquisitions 
on  poetry. 

The  3?  ^  Yuh  tseuen  tsze  is  a  small  volume  of  miscellanies, 
principally  relating  to  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 
The  author  is  not  known,  but  it  consists  in  part  of  selections  from  other 
books  about  that  period. 

The  fj {ill  Jftffl  Yun  seen  tsa  ke  is  a  large  collection  of  petty  records, 
ascribed  to  one  i!f  Fung  Che  at  the  commencement  of  the  10th  century, 
but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  actually  written  by  Wang  Chih,  at  a  some¬ 
what  later  period.  The  greater  part  of  these  profess  to  be  quotations 
from  other  works,  but  among  the  titles  of  books  quoted,  many  are  now 
altogether  unknown,  and  are  believed  never  to  have  had  any  existence. 

The  /jf  H  T)  dng  cMh  yen  is  a  record  of  choice  sayings  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  incidents,  regarding  the  literary  examinations  of  the  Tang, 
written  by  ^  Wang  Tlng-paou  in  954.  This  is  considered 

superior  to  most  of  the  class. 

The  #  ^  ^  Kin  hwa  tsze  is  a  miscellany  of  state  and  national 
affairs  during  the  latter  part  of  the  9tli  and  early  part  of  the  10th 
century,  by  |[lj  ^  Lew  Ts’ung-yuen,  a  subject  of  the  Southern  Tang. 
The  existing  editions  are  taken  from  the  Yung  16  ta  teen,  the  original 
volumes  having  been  long  since  lost. 
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The  gj|  M  M  Keen  keae  Inh ,  in  10  books,  is  a  miscellaneous  record 
of  remarkable  objects  and  events  during  the  Tang  and  subsequent  Five 
Dynasties,  written  by  jpj  Ho  Kwang-yuen  of  the  10th  century. 

The  ft  §K  fl.  f|  Fei  yen  wae  chuen  is  a  record  of  the  affairs  of 
Chaou  Fei-yen,  the  empress  of  ^  ^  Ching  Te  of  the  Han, 
and  bears  the  name  of  4u  2T  Hiug  Heuen  of  the  Han,  as  the  author ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  of  this  being  a  spurious  production,  written  at 
some  later  period. 

The  “F*  fl|  Hi  uh  Keen  tsze  chuen ,  in  six  books,  is  a  narrative 

of  the  adventures  of  the  emperor  Q  Huh  Wang  of  the  Chow  dynasty, 
in  his  journey  to  the  west,  on  a  visit  to  Se  Wang-moo.  This  is  said  to 
have  be.en  found  in  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  Wei  princes  in  281,  and  was 
probably  drawn  up  by  some  one  during  the  2nd  or  3rd  century  B.  c. 
There  is  a  preface  by  jyj  Seun  Heu  of  the  Tsin,  and  a  commentary  by 
IR  m  K5  Po.  This  savours  too  much  of  the  fabulous  to  be  admitted 
among  the  authentic  records,  but  it  is  preserved  as  a  specimen  of  ancient 
composition. 

A  small  work  entitled  gg  Shin  e  king ,  from  the  hand  of 

j$)  Tung  Fang-so,  was  in  existence  during  the  Han  dynasty,  but 
was  subsequently  lost ;  and  the  work  now  extant  professing  to  be  the 
same,  appears  from  internal  evidence  to  be  a  production  of  the  4th  or 
5tli  century.  It  is  admired  for  its  style,  and  frequently  quoted  by 
subsequent  scholars  in  their  compositions.  But  as  the  subject  matter 
all  relates  to  distant  and  unknown  regions,  and  the  marvellous  occupies 
so  large  a  portion,  it  has  never  been  received  as  true  narrative. 

Another  small  work,  bearing  the  title  •$£  -f*  fg,  Hae  nuy  sJnh 

chow  ke  is  also  attributed  to  Tung  Fang-so,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  also  written  about  the  same  period  as  the 
preceding.  Professing  to  be  a  description  of  ten  insular  kingdoms,  the 
statements  are  fabulous  to  puerility. 

The  jH  ^  P9  Han  woo  te  nuy  chuen  has  the  name  of  Pan 
Koo  the  historian  as  the  author,  but  this  was  probably  added  by  a  later 
hand,  for  the  book  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  3rd  century. 
This  records  the  visit  of  Se  Wang-moo  to  the  emperor  Woo  Te  of  the 
Han,  and  is  also  classed  among  the  apocryphal  works. 

The  3|  il*0  IS  Han  woo  t’ung  mtng  ke  is  another  spurious 
production  relating  to  the  reign  of  the  same  emperor.  The  ancient  copies 
have  the  name  of  j|[$  Ko  Htien  of  the  Han  as  the  author,  but  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  written  about  the  4th  or  oth  century.  It  is  not 
looked  upon  as  of  any  authority,  few  of  the  statements  being  trustworthy. 
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There  is  a  short  record  entitled  Jg  3j|.  f $  5^  H&n  tsd  sze pe  sin , 
containing  an  account  of  the  nuptial  affairs  of  the  emperor  jfJ[  ^  Hwan 
T6  of  the  Han,  with  the  pretension  to  have  been  written  during  that 
dynasty ;  but  the  style  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  supposition, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  a  spurious  production  from  the  hand  of  Yang 
Shin  of  the  Ming. 

The  Po  wuh  che  was  originally  drawn  up  by  Chang  Hwa, 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  century.  His  production,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  lost  during  the  Sung,  and  the  present  work  in  ten  books 
with  that  title,  was  probably  compiled  at  a  later  period  from  the 
extracts  contained  in  other  publications ;  but  still  there  are  many  quota¬ 
tions  from  it  in  the  ancient  literature  which  do  not  appear  in  the  present 
edition.  It  is  in  great  part  occupied  with  records  of  the  marvellous. 
A  work  in  ten  books,  supplementary  to  this,  with  the  title  U  fl}  ^ 
Suh  po  wuh  che ,  was  compiled  by  ^  Le  Shih  about  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century.  This  is  much  after  the  style  of  Chang  Hwa’s  work, 
being  composed  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  the  ancient  literature 
unaltered. 

The  ^  IE  Shih  e  ke  was  written  by  ]£  Wang  Kea  of  the 
4th  century,  originally  in  19  books,  and  professes  to  be  a  record  of 
matters  omitted  in  the  annals  of  the  empire,  from  the  time  of  Fuh  He 
down  to  the  Tsin  dynasty.  The  original  manuscript  being  afterwards 
disarranged  and  partially  destroyed,  j(J  ^  Seaou  K?e  repaired  and 
edited  it  in  ten  books,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  More  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  matter  is  considered  fabulous. 

The  jjtfjj  ff>  Sow  shin  ke  is  a  book  of  marvels,  the  greater  part 
of  which  must  also  be  classed  among  the  incredible.  The  original 
wTork,  by  Yu  Paou,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century, 

was  in  30  books,  and  is  very  much  quoted  in  works  written  previous 
to,  and  in  the  time  of,  the  Tang ;  but  during  that  dynasty,  it  seems  to 
have  been  lost,  and  the  work  which  has  been  in  circulation  since,  in 
ten  books,  is  for  the  most  part  a  compilation  drawn  up  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  quotations  in  ancient  books,  with  some  additional  matter.  The 
ancient  style  is  very  skilfully  imitated,  however,  and  the  compiler  must 
have  possessed  no  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  national  literature ; 
so  that  without  a  very  refined  critical  discrimination,  the  fraud  could 
not  be  detected.  The  6th  and  7th  books  are  extracted  verbatim  from 
the  Supplement  to  the  Han  History,  and  in  some  of  the  modern  editions 
in  eight  books,  these  are  omitted.  Another  work  in  ten  books,  with  the 
title  S  tfk  IE  Sow  shin  how  ke ,  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
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pr  eceding.  This  has  the  name  of  T’aou  Tseen  as  the  author,  who  died 
in  427,  while  some  events  are  mentioned  in  it  which  took  place  ten 
years  later,  so  that  the  above  name  is  a  forgery,  although  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  from  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written  prior  to 
the  Sui  dynasty.  There  is  another  publication  with  the  same  title  as 
Yu  Paoii’s  Sow  shhi  ke,  in  six  books,  written  about  the  16th  century, 
which  is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  preceding,  being  a 
kind  of  description  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-one  Chinese  idols,  written 
in  a  very  commonplace  style  and  illustrated  by  a  series  of  miserable 
woodcuts.  It  would  scarcely  deserve  to  be  named  as  a  Chinese  book, 
but  that  it  has  been  frequently  quoted  and  translations  made  from  it 
by  foreigners. 

The  j||E  ShiiZi  e  ke,  written  by  Jin  Fang  at  the  com¬ 

mencement  of  the  6th  century,  is  a  collection  of  notes  on  the  wonderful, 
after  the  style  of  the  Po  wuh  die .  The  work  of  that  name  now  extant, 
however,  is  not  the  original,  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  early  in 
the  Tang;  and  the  present  is  a  compilation  of  extracts,  together  with 
some  additional  matter. 

The  ^  fg,  Suh  tse  heae  ke  is  a  short  record  of  marvels,  by 
£  ^  w  oo  Iveun  of  the  Leang  dynasty.  In  some  of  the  old  book 
catalogues  is  found  the  title  fg,  Tse  heae  ke ,  but  that  work  is  now 

entirely  lost,  and  the  above  was  probably  supplementary  to  it. 

A  small  work  with  the  title  m  ft  Yen  tan  tsze,  is  known  to 
have  been  in  existence  prior  to  the  Sui  dynasty,  and  is  frequently 
quoted  in  subsequent  ages  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Ming,  but 
the  work  was  afterwards  lost.  It  has  been  again  restored,  however, 
from  the  copious  extracts  given  in  the  Yung  16  ta  teen.  This  treats  of 
historical  matters  during  the  3rd  century  b.  c.,  when  ft  Tan,  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  Yen  state,  was  held  as  a  hostage  by  the  Tsin.  No 
author’s  name  is  preserved,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  reliable  only  so  far 
as  it  is  corroborated  by  the  She  ke. 

The  fS  HU  3f|  Yew  yang  tsa  tsoo,  in  20  books,  was  written  by 
&  &  3;  T  wan  Ching-shih  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  It  is 
divided  into  29  sections,  which  treat  largely  of  the  supernatural  and 
strange,  but  has  also  its  value  to  the  investigator  of  antiquity,  and  is 
esteemed  for  its  composition.  The  same  author  afterwards  added  a 
supplement,  called  ^  Suh  iseih,  in  10  books,  consisting  of  six 
sections,  of  a  similar  character  to  the  preceding,  the  whole  containing 
a  variety  of  information  regarding  the  institutions  and  productions  of 
China  and  foreign  nations. 
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The  ^  He  yew  kwcie  luh  is  a  short  record  of  wonders  and 
monstrosities,  written  by  ^  fg-  jj§  New  Sang-joo,  near  the  end  of  the 
8th  century.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  much  larger  when  it  left  the 
author’s  hand  than  the  editions  now  extant/  and  the  original  title  was 
2T  ®  Heuen  kwcie  luh ,  but  was  changed  in  deference  to  the  name 
of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  a  subsequent  editor.  A  few  years  later, 
$  ^  f  Le  Fuli-yen  wrote  a  supplement  to  the  above,  which  is  like¬ 
wise  extant,  with  the  title  |ff  $9  *1  M  Suh  yew  kwcie  luh,  and  also 
treats  of  the  marvellous.  There  is  another  supplement  to  the  same, 
with  the  title  U  ^  U  Suh  heuen  kwae  luh. 

The  H  |g,  Tseih  e  ke,  written  by  ^  See  Yung- jo  in  the 

early  part  of  the  9th  century,  consists  of  sixteen  articles,  principally 
regarding  events  omitted  in  the  earlier  histories,  with  a  slight  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  wonderful.  This  is  admired  for  the  style  of  the  composition. 

The  fi|  P  6  e  che  consists  of  ten  articles,  all  of  the  superna¬ 
tural  and  marvellous  character.  It  bears  the  designation  -f- 

Kuh  Slnu-tsze  as  the  epithet  of  the  author,  who  lived  in  the  9th 
century,  and  the  name  Hwan-koo ;  no  surname  being  given. 

The  work  is  composed  in  a  style  superior  to  most  of  the  class.  The 
original,  however,  seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  what  we  now  have  is 
compiled  from  the  selections  which  had  been  made  from  it  in  other 
books. 

The  Wj  S8  yang  Isa  peen,  written  by  ^  f|  Soo  Go  about 

the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  account 
of  rare  and  curious  objects  brought  to  China  from  foreign  countries, 
from  763  to  872.  It  is  written  after  the  style  of  the  Suh  e  ke ,  and 
many  of  the  statements  have  the  appearance  of  being  apocryphal. 

The  p]  T* hng  P  ene  she ,  by  J§j  f?jc  Kaou  Yen-hew  of  the 
10th  century,  contains  51  articles  relative  to  Tang  dynasty  matters. 
Some  of  these  are  beyond  the  range  of  authentic  narrative,  but  the 
greater  part  may  form  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  student  of  history. 

The  dt  W-  Si  IS  mi'tng  s&  yen,  in  20  books,  is  a  series  of  narra¬ 
tives  relating  principally  to  official  matters,  during  the  Tang  and 
subsequent  Five  Dynasties,  written  by  %  SS  Sun  Kwang-heen  about 
the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  The  author  generally  gives  his  au¬ 
thority  for  the  several  statements,  and  his  book  has  been  used  by  sub¬ 
sequent  writers  in  drawing  up  some  of  the  standard  works. 

The  TF  $£  H  A  M  Keang  hwae  e  jin  luh,  by  Woo  Shuh  of  the 
Sung,  is  a  record  of  twenty-five  strange  characters  during  the  Tang 
and  Southern  Tang  dynasties.  Much  of  it  is  occupied  with  details 
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regarding  magical  arts,  but  some  of  the  biographical  notices  have  been 
admitted  into  the  History  of  the  Southern  Tang.  The  original  work 
having  been  long  since  lost,  the  existing  edition  is  taken  from  the 
Yung  16  ta  t'ei>n,  but  it  is  believed  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the 
Sung  copies. 

The  pH  U  |§fl  t\L  Lo  yang  tsin  shin  k'  ew  wan  ke  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  twenty-one  narratives,  some  historical  and  some  marvellous, 
from  the  Leang  down  to  the  Five  Dynasties,  being  a  record  of  current 
traditions,  written  by  jjft  jf  Chang  Tse-heen  in  1C 05. 

The  -rJU  7jC  ^  M  M  Siting  shwuy  yen  f  an  luh,  in  10  books,  written 
by  3E  Wang  P’eih-che  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  treats 

of  the  early  affairs  of  the  Sung  down  to  the  author’s  own  time,  and 
consisted  originally  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  articles, 
arranged  under  15  heads;  but  the  work  was  mutilated  and  abridged 
in  the  editions  published  in  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  the  copies  now  in 
circulation  have  only  2S5  articles. 

rChe  U{  Kivei  tein  luh  is  a  small  collection  of  incidents  chiefly 
relating  to  the  imperial  court,  together  with  witty  sayings  of  the  high 
statesnien,  written  bv  the  historian  Goy  Yaug-sew  after  his  retirement 
from  office.  Before  it  was  completed  he  issued  the  preface  in  1067, 
which  having  come  under  the  inspection  of  the  emperor  ^  Shin 
Tsung,  that  monarch  expressed  his  desire  to  see  the  complete  manu¬ 
script,  but  the  author  feeling  that  he  had  used  too  great  freedom  in  his 
remarks  on  the  men  of  his  time,  withheld  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
original,  and  supplied  its  place  with  material  of  a  light  and  risible' 
character. 

The  %  ffr  ||  £  Kea  yew  Isa  che  is  a  miscellaneous  record  of  in¬ 
cidents  chiefly  during  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century,  written  by 
XL  »  «  Heang  Hew-fuh  immediately  before  his  death  in  1062.  It  is 
also  published  under  the  title  il  K  ^  |f  £  h  eang  lin  ke  tsa  che . 

The  f§  Jl]  §.  Lung  cli>  uen  led  che ,  in  10  books,  was  written  by 
Soo  Che  in  the  summer  of  1099.  It  consists  of  39  articles,  25  of  which 
relate  to  governmental  affairs,  the  remainder  being  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  lie  also  wrote  the  f|  Jl] 
$ij  ^  Lung  ch'uen  pee  che ,  consisting  of  a  series  of  traditional  records 
in  48  articles.  Yearly  the  half  of  this  work  is  quoted  by  Choo  He,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Ministers,  which  is  a  good  -guarantee  for  its 
credibility. 

The  Ep  ^  H  |g,  Kea  shin  tsa  ke  was  written  in  the  year  kea 
shin ,  1104,  by  ]£  jg  Wang  Kung,  and  consists  of  22  articles,  treat- 
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ing  of  events  from  the  year  1023  down  to  the  time  of  writing.  An¬ 
other  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  IMS  TV  an  keeti  k'in 
lull,  containing  104  articles,  embraces  the  period  from  954  to  about 
10S5.  Another  small  work,  also  from  the  same  hand,  entitled  [>§ 

Suy  show  tsa  luh ,  contains  33  articles,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  three  relating  to  the  time  of  the  Five  Dynasties,  treat  of 
Sung  dynasty  matters,  down  to  about  1067.  The  two  latter  were 
written  after  the  Ked  shin  tsa  ke,  and  the  manuscript  of  the  whole  lay 
by  till  1163,  when  they  were  combined  in  one  by  the  grandson  of  the 
author.  Although  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  the  marvellous  throughout,  yet 
the  greater  part  may  be  employed  to  supplement  the  dynastic  history. 

The  3E  si  fpf  IS  Yuli  hod  tsing  hwd ,  in  10  books,  is  a  collection  of 
short  notices,  narrative  and  descriptive,  completed  about  the  year  1085 
by  a  Buddhist  priest  named  Wan  Ying,  treating  mainly  of  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  own  time.  The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  jgf 

Jfe  i  uh  hod  ydy  she,  under  which  designation  it  is  sometimes  quoted  in 
books  as  early  as  the  Yuen  dynasty.  Editions  are  now  in  circulation, 
with  both  these  titles. 


The  ^  ^  How  tsing  luh ,  in  eight  books,  written  by  Jg  /fr  ^ 

Chaou  Ling-cke  near  the  end  of  the  1 1th  century,  is  a  record  of  minor 
historical  events,  with  remarks  on  poetry  and  literary  criticisms. 

The  jff  jjrf  ^  Isjfc  Tung  h'een  peih  luh,  in  15  books,  written  by  jf|. 
Wei  T’ae,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  literary  honours  about  the  close 
of  the  11th  century,  is  a  record  of  current  reports  prevalent  during  the 
early  years  of  the  author.  Although  some  parts  of  it  are  trustworthy, 
yet  the  errors  are  numerous,  and  there  is  much  that  is  doubtful  in  it. 


The  J{§  ft*  Yen  wet  tsa  ke  consists  of  a  number  of  notes, 

topographical  and  historical,  made  by  S  ES  Vr  Leu  E-haou  about  the 
end  of  the  11th  century. 

The  ^  Po  tsih  peen  was  written  by  Vj  Fang  Cho,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century.  The  author  being  accustomed  to  live  in 
a  boat,  explains  the  meaning  of  the  expression  in  the  title,  the  po  tsih 
“  anchored  dwelling.”  This  work,  which  is  chiefly  a  record  of  incidents, 
metropolitan  and  provincial,  from  about  the  year  1086  to  1117,  was 
originally  in  10  books,  editions  of  that  extent  being  still  extant;  but 
there  has  also  been  another  edition  in  circulation  since  the  Ming  dynasty 
in  three  books,  abridged  and  otherwise  modified  from  the  original. 

The  Ifi  [H  Uj  ||  T’ee  wet  shan  ts'ung  f  an,  in  six  books,  is  the 
work  of  ^  Ts’ae  T’eaou,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th 
century,  and  treats  mostly  of  events  that  occurred  in  his  own  time. 
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The  work  shows  a  good  deal  of  research,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  an 
authority  in  investigations  regarding  that  period. 

The  /]\  Jjf  Fung  chwcing  seaou  tKuh  is  a  small  work  treating 

principally  of  occurrences  at  Peenleang,  the  metropolis  during  the 
12th  century,  finished  early  in  the  13th  century,  by  an  author  with 
the  surname  Yuen,  but  his  proper  name  is  not  preserved,  the  first 
page  merely  stating  that  it  is  written  by  a  centenarian. 

The  |2  §£  Nan  chwang  ke  f  an  is  a  short  record  of  matters 

during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Northern  Sung  dynasty.  The 
author’s  name  is  not  given,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  12tli  century.  The  style  is  good,  and  it  is  thought 
worthy  of  credit. 

The  Jg£  §2  Mih  ke ,  by  Wang  Chili,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
traditional  records  regarding  the  metropolis  Peenleang. 

The  ($0  yfc  SH  T)  aou  choo  sin  lull ,  written  by  |§  Ma  Shun  in 
1142,  is  a  chronicle  of  minor  matters  during  the  Sung  dynasty,  seven- 
or  eight-tenths  of  which  consists  of  the  marvellous  and  incredible.  At 
the  end  is  an  inscription  relative  to  the  literary  associations  during  the 
11  tli  century. 

The  jjg  Iff  *  Kwei  keu  che ,  in  six  books,  is  a  series  of  statements 
regarding  supernatural  occurrences  during  the  1 2th  century,  written 
by  Ko  T’  wan,  at  the  instigation  of  the  emperor  ^  Kwang 

Tsung,  who  was  much  addicted  to  the  marvellous.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  the  same  as  the  Too  yang  tsa  peen ,  the  author’s  object  being  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  retributions  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  f!  II  Lu  ng  cli' ing  luh  is  a  record  of  incidents  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Tang,  professing  to  be  written  by  fij fl  ^  yt  Lew 
Tsung-yuen  of  that  dynasty.  It  is  generally  understood,  however,  that 
that  name  is  not  genuine,  and  that  it  is  a  spurious  production  of  Wang 
Chili  of  the  1 2th  century. 

The  fH  $£  jg  Tsing  po  tsa  che ,  iu  12  books,  is  a  record  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  matters  during  the  Sung,  written  in  1193  by  |^]  jhff  Chow 
Hwuy,  who  is  charged  bv  some  with  putting  the  misdeeds  of  Wang 
Gan-shih  in  too  favourable  a  light,  being  a  distant  relative  of  the  latter. 
The  following  year  he  issued  the  ffj  $1]  Tsing  po  pexh  che ,  in  three 
books,  of  a  uniform  character  with  the  preceding. 

The  4b  JK  %  m  is  Pi/i  chwang  chih  ho  luh  is  a  small  record 
chiefly  of  exemplary  characters  about  the  lltli  and  12th  centuries,  and 
miscellaneous  matters,  by  ^  ^  She  Tih-ts’aou,  who  lived  near 
that  period. 
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The  ^  T'ing  she ,  in  15  books,  written  by  Yo  K’o  about  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  consists  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  articles  regarding  the  Sung  dynasty,  being  matters  omitted  in  the 
national  histories,  and  considered  to  be  authentic. 

The  @1  jjt  Truk  sing  tsd  che ,  in  ten  books,  is  a  collection  of 
records  relative  to  the  Northern  and  Southern  Sung,  written  about  the 
year  1185  by  "g*  Tsang  Min-hing.  The  subject  matter  is  reliable, 

and  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  regular  histories. 

The  ^  mmm  K'e  k'  ew  siih  wan ,  iu  ten  books,  is  a  collection  of 
traditional  records  regarding  Peenleang,  and  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  renowned  individuals  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Southern 
Sung  empire.  The  author,  §f|  Cli’ing  Kuh,  who  appears  to  have 
lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  13th  century,  has  drawn  the  most  of  his 
materials  from  the  family  manuscripts  of  others,  and  frequently  with 
very  little  alteration,  which  accounts  for  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
style  of  the  work. 

The  0  m  m  s  m  Sze  ch' aou  wan  keen  luh  is  a  series  of  207 
articles,  treating  of  various  matters  of  the. Sung,  during  the  reigns  of 
the  four  emperors — jfj  ^  Kaou  Tsung,  Heaou  Tsung,  Kwang  Tsung,  and 
^  Ning  Tsung — arranged  under  five  divisions,  the  fourth  of  which  is 
entirely  occupied  with  the  reign  of  Ning  Tsung.  The  author,  3}§  m 
Ye  Shaou-ung,  who  was  an  adherent  of  the  teachings  of  Choo  He,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  written  early  in  the  1 3th  century. 

The  %  ft  M  Kweii  sin  tsd  shih  is  a  record  of  miscellaneous  and 
minor  incidents,  written  by  Chow  Meih  in  the  former  part  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury,  in  four  parts,  entitled  respectively  the  ^ij  4j|  Tseen  tseih ,  How 

tseih ,  Uf  4||  Suit  tseih ,  and  )JI]  4||  Peih  tseih.  Although  the  subjects  it 
treats  of  are  generally  matters  of  mere  secondary  importance,  yet  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  curious  and  reliable  information  for  the  investigator. 

The  |5S  '&  M  Slhy  yin  mwan  luh ,  by  -fh:  ^  Ch’in  Sl)6  Ts’ung, 

who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  is  a  record  for  the  most 
part  regarding  the  poetical  and  literary  compositions  of  the  living 
authors  of  that  period. 

The  J  Tung  nan  ke  wan  is  an  anonymous  record  of 

traditional  statements,  chiefly  regarding  the  Sung  dynasty,  which  is 
designated  in  the  title  by  the  term  Tung  nan ,  “  South-east.”  This 
appears  to  have  been  written  during  the  Yuen;  the  original  copies, 
however,  have  long  been  extinct,  and  the  present  edition  is  extracted 
and  compiled  from  the  Yung  Id  td  teen.  There  are  many  pieces  in  it 
available  to  supplement  the  histories  of  neighbouring  states. 
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The  U  '®  Kwei  tseen  che ,  in  14  books,  by  ffij  jjjg  Lew  K’e, 
finished  in  1 295,  is  a  series  of  historical  narratives,  biographical  notices, 
and  miscellaneous  statements  regarding  the  Kin  dynasty,  the  11th 
book  being  occupied  entirely  with  the  overthrow  of  that  state.  The 
authors  of  the  History  of  the  Kin  have  drawn  a  good  deal  from 
this  record  in  the  compilation  of  their  work ;  and  some  others  of  the 
larger  histories  may  be  corrected  from  the  notices  in  Lew  KVs 
chronicle. 

The  jJj  JjE  Shan  fang  shy  peih  is  a  short  record  of  occurrences 
at  the  close  of  the  Sung  and  commencement  of  the  Yuen,  with  par¬ 
ticular  details  regarding  the  treacherous  minister  {£{  Kea  Sze-taou. 
The  author,  M  IE  T  seang  Tsze-ching,  was  a  subject  of  the  Yuen. 

The  |JL|  ;$f  |p  Shan  ken  sin  yti,  written  by  Yang  Yu  in 

1360,  treats  chiefly  of  administrative  affairs  during  the  Yuen,  the 
general  tendency  of  the  work  being  to  the  advancement  of  morals. 

The  ^  H  Say  chi  ang  tsa  lith ,  written  by  yt  jjfi  Ch’ing 

Yuen-yew  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  is  a  series  of  tradi¬ 
tional  notices  regarding  the  old  adherents  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and 
individuals  of  note  during  the  Yuen. 

The  Chue  kdng  luh ,  in  30  books,  was  written  by  T’aou 

Tsung-e  just  at  the  close  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  and  contains  a  good 
many  notices  regarding  the  overthrow  of  the  Mongols.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  amount  of  information  regarding  the  poetry,  painting, 
and  literature  of  the  period,  and  various  memoranda  relative  to  the 
Western  regions. 

The  yjt  J  Shwuy  tung  jih  ke,  in  40  books,  written  by  Jjg  Jgg 

Ye  Slung  during  the  15th  century,  is  chiefly  a  record  of  legislative 
details  and  current  traditions  during  the  Ming.  The  author,  who  had 
access  to  an  extensive  library,  has  carried  his  quotations  to  excess, 
and  self-glory  is  a  prominent  failing  throughout.  His  production 
nevertheless  is  valuable  as  a  work  of  research. 

The  l(i||  Keaou  nan  so  ke  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 

memoranda  regarding  Kwaugse,  made  by  fjg  Wei  Seun  in  1612. 

The  pjjj!  fvfc  [Ifj  Lung  shilh  yfi  wan  is  a  series  of  notes  on  Sliense 
and  Szechwan,  made  by  Wang  Sze-ching,  while  executing  an  imperial 
commission  in  that  region.  These  consist  of  reports  gathered  by  him, 
relating  to  the  traveller’s  route  through  these  provinces. 

The  @1  ^  Keen  hee  chuen  is  a  series  of  biographical  notices  of 
remarkable  swordsmen  during  the  Tang  dynasty.  There  is  no  author’s 
name,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  written  during  the  Miug.  There 
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is  too  much  of  the  supernatural  for  it  to  be  admitted  among  the  regular 
historical  works.  • 

The  J!|  | L21J1  e  ke,  in  eight  books,  is  a  fabulous  record,  drawn 
up  by  Too  F/wang-ffing,  a  Taouist  priest,  during  the  10th 

century.  The  productions  of  this  author  have  forfeited  all  claim  to 
authenticity. 

The  ®  5*  tM  T°°  kung  f  an  tszvan  is  a  record  of  incidents 
omitted  in  the  historical  works,  from  the  loth  to  the  15th  century, 
written  by  |f[)  U  Too  Muh  early  in  the  16th  century,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  arranged  dnd  edited  by  his  pupil  ^  Lull  Ts’ae.  The  work 
treats  largely  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  bulk  of  it  is  considered 
unworthy  of  credit. 

The  7^  ilfk  j E  Pan  k? eaou  tsd  ke  is  a  record  of  reminiscences 
of  the  last  days  of  the  Ming,  written  by  Yu  Hwae  early  in  the  Ts’ing 
dynasty. 

The  Jgj  Jg  Yin  ga?i  so  yu ,  written  by  ^  ®  Fe  Wang-poo 

about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  is  chiefly  a  record  of  current  reports 
and  traditions  of  events  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keahing,  the  author’s 
native  place,  relating  to  the  close  of  the  Ming  and  establishment  of  the 
Ts’ing  dynasty.  This  also  contains  much  connected  with  the  marvellous. 

The  fjS  Koo  shing ,  in  eight  books,  is  a  collection  of  traditional 
memoranda,  respecting  the  end  of  the  Ming  and  commencement  of  the 
Ts’ing  dynasty,  written  in  1700  by  Yew  Sew,  who  held  the 

office  of  prefect  in  Shense.  It  is  divided  into  five  sections,  giving  the 
reports  gathered  in  as  many  different  parts  of  the  empire.  In  1714,  he 
issued  a  supplement,  entitled  JR  HI  Si  P°°  shing  silk  peen ,  treating 
successively  of  words,  business,  men  and  things  :  differing  in  plan  some¬ 
what  from  the  preceding. 

The  [§[  wang  ynen  tsd  che ,  by  ^  ^  Woo  Ch’in-yen 

of  the  18th  century,  is  a  collection  of  notes  from  personal  observation 
and  current  report,  seven-  or  eight-tenths  of  which  are  of  a  supernatural 
and  fabulous  character. 

Besides  the  work  of  Jin  Fang,  there  is  also  a  small  publication 
with  the  date  1701,  having  the  title  ^  Shuh  e  ke.  There  is  no 

name  of  author,  who  is  merely  designated  the  Master  of  the  Tunglieen 
establishment.  The  subject  matter  relates  chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century,  and  treats  largely  of  the  supernatural,  with  some 
notices  of  curious  implements. 

The  Sk  «  %  H  »  Kwo  paou  keen  wan  luh  is  a  record  of  super¬ 
natural  instances  of  reward  and  retribution,  as  if  intended  to  illustrate 
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the  Buddhist  and  Taouist  tenets  on  that  head.  It  was  written  bv 

* 

jfH  ^  /jt|  Yang  Shlli-chuen  in  the  18th  century. 

The  fjf  $£  Sin  dicing  luh  is  another  collection  of  miraculous 
cases  of  rewards  and  punishments,  compiled  by  Jf|  Sen  K’iug  in  the 
18th  century. 

The  [If]  Keen  wan  InJi  is  a  small  record  of  marvels,  drawn 
UP  by  %  -g  Sen  Yo  of  the  18th  century. 


The  % 


'IE? 

c 


>.  |f|  Wi  Tsan  yfin  low  Isa  shwo ,  by  jif[  fpj  ^  Cli’in 
Shang-koo  of  the  18th  century,  is  a  series  of  notes  of  minor  importance, 
the  greater  part  of  which  relate  to  incredible  wonders. 

The  @1  jd  ^  g||  Fling  yue  fang  Isa  shih  is  a  collection  of  notes, 

chiefly  on  poetical  compositions,  by  ^  ^  Keang  Kan,  an  author  of  the 
Ming  dynasty.  The  ^  |i|  Fled  poo  yfi  leih  is  a  series  of  short 

articles  on  matters  of  historical  interest,  by  the  same  author  as  the 
preceding.  The  JU  ^  Mih  yu  ts'een  po  is  another  small  collection 

of  notes,  literary  and  historical,  by  the  same  author.  The  jj gF 

fjfc  Hod  le  tsze  peih  fan ,  by  the  same,  treats  chiefly  of  poetry  and  other 
literary  subjects.  Another  small  collection  of  notes  by  the  same, 
entitled  the  gt  Jfi  M  Fe  yen  sin  Luh ,  is  also  occupied  chiefly  with 
historical  notes.*  The  U  Id  Yung  fang  ke  wan  is  another  short 
selection  of  notes  on  literary  and  historical  subjects,  by  the  same.  The 
pp  it  m  ft  m  f  ’ ow  keen  p'ing  shih  luh ,  from  the  same  hand,  contains 
some  remarks  on  various  points  connected  with  history. 

The  f|!j  i/J.  /h  ±  Tsing  po  seaou  che  is  a  series  of  notes,  historical 
and  topographical,  relating  in  great  part  to  Hangchow,  drawn  up  by 
jj:  Sen  Fung-keili  in  1734.  Another  part  by  way  of  appendix, 

was  written  by  the  same  author  in  1748,  similar  in  character  to  the 
preceding,  with  the  title  $£  /h  Tsing  po  seaou  che  poo. 

The  iX  iH  Jit  M  Feeing  han  Is'  ung  f  an  consists  of  twenty  articles 
of  moderate  length  on  the  historical  antiquities  of  China,  written  by 


Clr’iu  Sze-yuen  in  1572. 

The  Iff  Ijl  $\)  Tung  kaou  Isa  c/f  aou  is  a  collection  of  historical 
memoranda,  by  jjf  *$j  Tung  Chaou,  published  in  1753. 

Works  of  fiction  par  excellence  are  not  admitted  by  the  Chinese 
to  form  a  part  of  their  national  literature.  Those  who  have  imbibed 
European  ideas  on  the  subject,  however,  will  feel  that  the  novels  and 
romances  are  too  important  as  a  class  to  be  overlooked.  The  insight 
they  give  into  the  national  manners  and  customs  of  various  ages,  the 
specimens  which  they  furnish  of  an  everchanging  language,  the  fact 
of  this  being  the  only  channel  through  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
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people  gain  their  knowledge  of  history,  and  the  influence  which  they 
must  consecpiently  exercise  in  the  formation  of  character,  are  reasons 
too  weighty  to  be  left  out  of  account,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices 
of  scholars  on  the  subject.  Foremost  among  these  in  popular  estima¬ 
tion  is  the  El  SH  ill  Sail  kwo  che  yen  e.  This  is  a  historical  novel, 
in  120  chapters,  written  by  |j§  Lo  Kwan-chung  of  the  Yuen 

dynasty.  The  plot  which  is  founded  on  the  historical  events  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  the  decadence  of  the  house  of  Han,  is  wrought 
out  with  a  most  elaborate  complication  of  details,  embracing  the 
period  from  168  to  265.  Following  the  course  of  events,  from  the 
imbecile  reign  of  Heaou  Ling  Te  of  the  Han,  the  tale  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  “  Yellow  Caps,'’  during  which  |>|J  |jj§ 
Lew  Pe,  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  family,  enters  into  a  solemn 
compact  with  Kwan  Yu  (now  the  deified  Kwan  Te ,  “  God  of 

Y  ar,”)  and  Chang  Fei  to  aid  each  other  till  death,  in  their 

efforts  to  uphold  the  falling  house.  The  fortunes  of  Lew  Pe  are  traced 
through  a  series  of  reverses,  till  he  assumes  the  royal  power  (known 
afterwards  as  gg  JJJ  ^  Chaou  Lee  Te),  and  the  empire  becomes  divided 
into  the  three  states — Wei,  Shuh,  and  Woo.  Tyranny  and  bloodshed 
mark  the  narrative  for  nearly  a  century,  till  the  usurper  ^  Tsaou 
Maou  of  the  Wei  is  deposed  by  his  minister  j§]  gg  Sze  Ma-chaou, 
whose  son  became  the  consolidator  of  the  empire  and  founder  of  the 
Tsiu  dynasty,  being  the  ^  Woo  Te  of  history. 

The  12,  Se  yew  ke,  in  100  chapters,  is  a  mythological  account 

of  the  adventures  of  Yuen  Chwang,  the  Buddhist  priest  in  the  7th 
century,  during  his  expedition  to  India  in  search  of  the  sacred  books. 
The  reputed  author  Iff)  ^  Iv’ew  Ch’ang-ch’un  was  sent  to  India 
during  the  Yuen  dynasty  with  a  similar  object  in  view,  and  on  his 
return  wrote  a  journal  of  his  travels  with  the  same  title  as  the 
above.  It  contains  much  of  the  miraculous,  and  seems  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  more  elaborate  production  in  question.  A  later  narrative, 
in  imitation  of  the  Se  yew  ke ,  equally  fabulous,  but  far  inferior  in  point 
of  art,  is  the  ^  ]§  $7  How  se  yew  ke,  in  40  chapters,  by  an  unknown 
author. 

A  tale  relating  to  the  period  of  the  pusillanimous  ^  Hwuy 
Tsuug  of  the  Sung,  is  the  ^  0i  $$  Kin  ping  mei ,  in  100  chapters, 
attributed  to  Wang  She-chiug  of  the  Ming.  This  gives  a  picture  of  the 
dissolute  manners  of  the  age  in  question.  As  an  artistic  performance 
it  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  class  ;  there  is,  however,  a  double  meaning 
throughout,  which  attaches  to  many  of  the  terms  as  phonetics,  but 
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which  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  written  characters.  This 
caused  it  to  be  prohibited  as  immoral  by  the  second  emperor  of  the 
present  dynasty ;  but  notwithstanding  this  denunciation,  a  brother  of 
the  same  monarch  made  an  elegant  translation  of  the  same  into  the 
Manchu  language,  which  was  published  in  1708.  Being  a  syllabic  lan¬ 
guage,  this  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  preserve  the  double-entendres. 

The  7jt  Wf  19  Shwuy  hob  chuen  is  a  tale  of  brigandage,  in  70 
chapters,  written  by  jfjjf  Tjf  She  Yae-gan  of  the  Yuen.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Honan  and  Shantung,  and  the  period  chosen  is  the  same  as 
the  ptecediug.  This  is  of  a  much  less  martial  character  than  the  San 
kwo  che ,  and  furnishes  a  greater  insight  into  Chinese  life  in  various 
phases.  The  details  are  excessively  diffuse,  and  the  author  enriches 
his  work  by  his  lively  descriptions,  but  he  has  raised  his  elaborate 
superstructure  upon  a  very  small  foundation  of  fact.  A  commentary 
has  been  added  to  this  and  the  three  preceding  novels  by  P||  Kin 

Shfng-t’an,  a  writer  of  the  present  dynasty,  who  has  entitled  them  the 
m  *  *  m  Sze  ta  k’ e  shoo ,  or  “Four  Marvellous  Productions. *’ 

The  iff  Jf]  JlJ  dj  Tung  chow  lee  kwo  che ,  in  108  chapters, 
although  written  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  differs  less  from  authentic 
history  probably  than  any  other  in  the  same  category.  It  embraces  the 
period  when  China  was  divided  into  a  great  many  tributary  states,  and 
extends  from  the  8th  to  the  3rd  century  B.  C.  when  the  Tsin  dynasty 
was  established. 

The  $■£  jjp  Hung  low  mung ,  in  1  20  chapters,  is  a  popular  tale 
containing  a  picture  of  Chinese  domestic  life,  generally  thought  to  have 
been  written  by  fj§!  Jf  Tsaou  Seuc-khn,  early  in  the  present  dynasty. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  framework  of  fact  running  through  the  narrative, 
but  it  is  so  enveloped  in  fictions  decoration  as  to  be  discernible  only 
to  the  initiated. 

The  ]Hj  Se  yang  he,  in  100  chapters,  by  jjg  fgt  L6  Mow- 

tang,  finished  in  1597,  is  an  apocryphal  account  of  the  expedition  of 
the  eunuch  Ching  Ho,  to  subdue  the  refractory  nations  of  the  southern 
ocean,  at  the  commencement  of  the  loth  century.  This  was  a  stirring 
episode  in  the  history  of  China,  and  fraught  with  materiel  for  the  pen 
of  the  novelist.  But  although  the  author  has  retained  the  true  names 
of  the  principal  persons  and  places,  he  has  strangely  disfigured  the 
narrative  by  the  fables  of  imagination. 

The  ^  fij  Shwo  ye  tseuen  chuen  is  a  tale  in  80  chapters,  by 

^  Tseen  Ts’ae,  founded  on  the  history  of  Yo  Fei,  a  famous  general 
in  the  12th  century,  who  fought  successfully  against  the  Kin  Tartars, 
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but  was  put  to  death  through  the  treachery  of  Tsin  Kwei,  a  corrupt 
prime  minister. 

The  §;]-  jji$  ^  i§^  Fung  shin  yen  e ,  iu  100  chapters,  is  a  tale  regard¬ 
ing  the  adventures  of  Woo  Wang,  the  founder  of  the  Chow  dynasty  in 
his  contest  with  ]£  Ch’ow  Wang,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Shang. 

The  jh  m  &  mxLnm  Ching  tih  hwdng  yew  keang  nan  chuen 
is  a  historical  novel  in  45  chapters,  recounting  the  adventures  of  the 
emperor,  during  a  secret  expedition  in  Keangnau  province,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century. 

The  jg  JJ,  -gy ^|§c  Shwang  fung  F  e  yuen ,  in  80  chapters,  is  founded 
on  a  tragical  event  during  the  Han.  The  plot  turns  on  a  demand  made 
by  a  Tartar  chief,  on  the  Chinese  emperor,  for  his  favorite  wife,  with 
which  the  emperor  reluctantly  complies ;  and  the  suicide  of  the  fair  one  to 
escape  the  domination  of  her  new  lord,  forms  the  sequel  to  the  adventure. 

The  ^  /JH  Haou  Few  chuen ,  in  18  chapters,  a  tale  of  social  life, 
although  very  lightly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  has  been  frequently 
commended  by  foreigners  and  repeatedly  translated  into  several  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  .  ' 

The  Yuk  keaou  le  is  a  novel,  in  24  chapters,  also  adapted 

to  give  an  insight  into  Chinese  manners,  especially  the  forms  observed 
in  ceremonial  visits. 

The  ^  ^  InB  Ping  shan  Icing  yen ,  in  20  chapters,  is  a  tale  with 
very  little  plot  in  it,  the  author  having  seemingly  exhausted  his  efforts 
in  description,  dialogue,  and  the  figures  of  rhetoric  generally. 

18.  The  ^  Sink  kea  “  Buddhism”  as  a  class,  when  understood 
to  include  the  whole  corps  of  Buddhist  books,  embraces  a  body  of  litera¬ 
ture  at  first  sight  somewhat  appalling  to  the  student  who  desires  to 
investigate  the  character  and  history  of  that  religion  at  the  fountain 
head.  In  their  aim  to  establish  that  faith  in  China,  the  early  Hindoo 
teachers  made  it  an  object  to  translate  their  standard  works  into  the 
native  language  from  the  Sanscrit ;  and  as  a  result  of  their  efforts, 
probably  near  two  thousand  works  of  various  kinds  have  been  added 
to  Chinese  literature.  Four-fifths  of  these  translations  are  divided  into 
the  three  classes,  g  King  “  Classic,”  ^  Leuh  “  Disciplinarian,”  and 
§^f  Lun  “  Metaphysical.”  This  department  of  labour  was  commenced  in 
the  year  a.  d.  67  by  Kashapmadanga,  iJO  |p§  ]j|  $f|  Kea  ye  mo  t’ang,  who 
translated  the  Sze  sink  urh  chang  king ,  “  Sutra  of  Forty- 

two  Sections,’’  and  coutinued  with  slight  interruptions  by  Hindoo  and 
Chinese  priests,  till  about  the  9th  or  10th  century.  These  translations 
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are  not  included  in  Chinese  general  book  catalogues,  and  it  would  be 
beyond  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  any  extended  notice  of  them.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent. 
More  particular  information  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Remusat 
and  Julien,  in  it  Joo-leen,  and  especially  in  a  sferies  of  papers  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Edkins,  published  in  the  Shanghai  Almanac  and  Miscellany 
for  1855  and  1856.  Among  the  Sutra  or  Classics  may  be  noticed  the 

Ta  pan  jo  po  lo  meih  to  king ,  in  600  books,  a 
translation  of  the  large  Sanscrit  work  Mafia  pradjnd  paramita  sntra  ; 
the  *xmm  Ta  paou  tseih  king ,  in  120  books  ;  the  A  jj  ^  js,  ^  gg 
Ta  fang  tang  ta  tseih  king ,  in  30  books ;  the  A  jy  jf|  jg  gg  Ta 

fang  kwang  fuh  hwa  yen  king ,  in  60  books;  the  A$£jl[Slg£  Ta  pan 
nee  pwan  king ,  in  40  books  ;  a  translation  of  the  Nirvana  sutra  ;  the 
#  M  WL  m  ift  m  #  *  Kin  kang  pan  jo  po  lo  qieih  king ,  in  Sanscrit 
Vadjra  tchedika ,  a  condensation  of  the  Pradjnd  pdramita  ;  the  |5pJ 
pg  gg  O  me  do  king ,  in  Sanscrit  Amitabha  sutra  ;  the  Wot 

ledng  show  king  ;  the  fi  8  ft  S  Kwdn  woo  ledng  show  fuh 

king ;  the  Me  adu  fa  teen  hwa  king ,  in  Sanscrit  Saddharma 

pundarika ;  the  gg  Wei  mo  keih  king;  the  gg  H'een  keu 

king ;  the  P|  |  Kin  kwang  ming  king ,  in  Sanscrit  Suvarna 

prabhasa  sutra;  the  f  \7i  gg  J&h  fang  kea  king,  in  Sanscrit  Lang- 
kavatdra;  the  Ta  sa  chay  ne  keen  tsze  show 

kc  king  ;  the  }|g  ]R  gg  Ta  kwdn  ting  king  ;  the  ijg;  f(j  S  gg  Yu  Ian 
pun  king;  the  -jf  jg  gg  Show  tang  yen  king;  the  ®  gg  EE  flg  _h  H 
jsjjggg  Kwdn  yd  wdng  yd  shdng  urh  poo  sd  king;  the  ])(  M  9h 

m  %  m  t  ik  *  Ta  fang  kwang  yuen  keo  sew  to  to  leaou  e  king;  the 
jj  ®  fit  ®  8  Ta  fang  peen  f  iVi  paou  gdn  king;  the  gg  Chae 
king;  the  H  §i  3l  M  HI  H  S  San  kwei  woo  keae  tsze  sin 

yen  le  kung  tih  king ;  the  jj  #  SI  'P  S  M  ®  M  Ta  fang 

kwang  hwa  yen  puh  sze  e  fuh  king  keae  fun;  the  AAAjBfg  Pa 
jih  keo  king;  the  %  jg  ft  gg  Fuh  e  keaou  king;  the  f®  M  M 

carSIfrg  Fuh  s/rwd  yen  sang  te  tsang  poo  sd  king;  the  f|  J  ^  ^ 

Tseay  zed  nang  fa  keen  tsze  show  san 
kwei  e  hwo  meen  go  tabu  king;  and  the  Ijffi  0?  ^  ^  0;  gg  Woo  so  yew 
poo  sa  king.  This  division  includes  also  translations  of  poetical  com¬ 
positions,  termed  Gatha,  Such  are  the  [JpJ  5$  p E  ®  O  me  do  fuh 
kee;  the  JJ  Jg  %  $jp  [>£  —  @  S5  Heen  sJiing  tseih  kea  do  yihpih  sung; 
and  the  Kwang  ta  fa  yuen  sung.  The  Dharani  or  Magi¬ 

cal  Formulae  are  also  included ;  these  being  for  the  chief  part  merely 
transliterations  of  the  original  expressions,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
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of  secret  and  mysterious  import,  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated.  Of 
this  class  are  the  ®  Pb  ^  S  Ts  eih  keii  te  fuh 

td  sin  chnn  te  V  o  Id  ne  king  ;  the  ppj  jjff  P£8Ji3®3iPEj|i/Bj|&  O 
me  Vo  koo  yin  siting  wang  Vo  id  ne  king ;  the  ®  IS;  $$  3: 


jpg  B  SB  Pb  H  M  @  Fuh  shwo  td  hwang  shin  wcing  she  yu  fuh  tih 

is*  myt  Mo  ho 


H  T=T 


yuen  mwan  Vo  Id  ne  king  ;  the  ]j£  gaf  jjg  ^  \ 
pan  jo  po  lo  meih  ta  ming  chow ;  the  ^  =f*  gg  §|  -fti; 
**BHS*W***re*JB  S  Tseen  show  ts'een  yen  kwan  she 
yin  poo  sa  kwcing  ta  yuen  mwan  woo  gae  td  pei  sin  Vo  Id  ne  king;  the 

Siting  woo  V  ling  tsun  td  wei 
noo  wang  pe  meVt  Vo  lo  ne  king;  the  Fuh  ting 

tsun  siting  Vo  lo  ne  king;  the  M  0  P'S  IS  M  Wod  nang 

siting  td  ming  Vo  lo  ne  king  ;  the  j/<lp  f^PbflJSS  Fuh  shwo 

seaou  tsae  keih  tsedng  Vo  Id  ne  king;  and  the  fi IjJ-.gjfc  p£  $t  M  MM  Fuh 
shwo  Vo  lo  nd  tseih  king.  Although  the  Chinese  word  King  is  em¬ 
ployed  specially  to  designate  the  sutras  as  a  class,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
rigorously  confined  to  that  use ;  for  we  find  frequent  instances  of  its 
application  to  works  in  each  of  the  other  classes. 

Among  the  Vinaya,  or  works  on  Discipline,  we  have  the 


Fan  wang  king;  the  -f  gi  #  Smh  Ming  leiih;  the  §  M  ^  T'an 
woo  tih  leuh ,  in  Sanscrit  Dharmagupta  vinaya;  the  #  M  ft  ®  # 
Mo  ho  sang  F  e  leuh  ;  the  Sf  yp  Hf  ^  Me  sit  a  sih  leuh ,  in  Sanscrit 
Mahishasaka  vinaya ;  the  5g§  yp  ^  Pe.  fio  sha  leuh ,  in  Sanscrit 
Vibhashd  vinaya  ;  the  -J-*  j|  |jg  g  Shih  shen  nee  tabu  king;  the  |jg 

See  fun  keae  pun  ;  the  fg  g  Keae  seaou  tsae  king;  the 

jgj  ^  Hi  gi  Yew  ft o  sih  (Upasaka)  woo  keae  s'eang  king ;  the 

Yew  fto  sih  woo  keae  wei  e  king ;  the 
^  *  m  m  g  Td  siting  pun  sang  sin  te  kwan  king  ;  the  k\.  ijt  f?j]  gg 
xm  ^  8S  Wae  tabu  watt  siting  ta  siting  fa  woo  go  e  king; 

and  the  +  u  n  *  H|  g  Shih  puh  shen  n  'ce  tabu  king. 

The  Abidliarma  or  Metaphysical '  works  are  also  numerous,  the 
following  being  a  selection  of  the  more  generally  known.  The  j$;  pgr  |g§ 
fgf  Citing  wei  shih  tun;  the  rf=»  Citting  lun ,  in  Sanscrit  Pranyamula 
shdstra  tika  ;  the  (SpJ  %^SSi^\p%  O  pe  V an  pe  fto  sha  lun ,  in  Sanscrit 
Abidliarma  vibasha  shastra  ;  the  H  $[§  ft  ffe  San  woo  sing  lun  ;  the 
M  Hie  tfe1  Heen  shih  lun;  the  $$  fg£  f &  Chuen  shih  lun  ;  the  J|| 

g|j-  Fa  poo  te  sin  lun;  the  -f  I  H  §  Shih  urh  yin  yuen  lun  ;  the 

Poo  te  tsze 


IB  5? 


g  | 


Yth  shoo  loo  kea  lun  ;  the  ^ 
leang  lun  ;  the  *  H  ^  HJ]  f3?  fwf  Fa  slung  pth  fa  ming  mint  lun  ; 
the  Pf|  ff$  H  ~t*  It  Wei  shih  san  shih  lun;  the  {k|  ft-*  jljf?  gjj^  }  in 
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7ning  juh  citing  le  lun ;  the  ®  fif  pi  She  Id  siting  lun  skill ;  the 

H  it  %  ®  HE  jh  a  Kr  O  pe  t'a  mo  shun  eking  le  lun ;  and  the  [5pJ 
38  M?  ilc  US  tt;  Ifo  O  pe  fa  mo  tsang  keen  tsung  lun.  Most  of  the 
preceding  treatises  may  be  recognized  by  Sanscrit  scholars,  among  the 
Buddhist  works  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Indian  character ;  and 
the  great  labour  that  has  been  spent  in  rendering  them  into  the  Chinese 
language  may  indicate  the  importance  the  propagators  of  that  religion 
attached  to  them  ;  many  of  them  having  been  several  times  translated, 
corrected,  and  reedited  by  imperial  authority,  through  successive  dy¬ 
nasties. 

Besides  the  above  three  classes,  there  are  still  a  considerable 
number  of  translations  exclusive,  which  partake  of  a  biographical  and 
descriptive  character,  and  are  classed  under  the  head  j{|  He  hi 

siting  tseik.  A  few  names  may  be  given  by  way  of  specimen  ;  such  as 
the  t  Ifg  Sink  urk  yew  king  ;  the 

Kea  ting  pe  k' ew  skwo  tang  lae  peen  king;  the  Tsa  p' e  yu 

king;  (Pe  yu  is  the  Sanscrit  Avadana)  ;  the  ®  iflfg  g  Sze  wuy 

yaou  led  fa, ;  the  PH  Sze  o  han  (Four  Agamas)  moo  ch'aou 

head;  and  the  Tl  jjup  Poo  mint  shen  king  yaou  yung  fa. 

Although  the  translations  from  the  Sanscrit  formed  from  the  first, 
and  still  continue  to  be,  the  most  important  part  of  the  Buddhist  litera¬ 
ture,  yet  by  the  otli  and  6th  centuries,  original  compositions  in  the 
Chinese  language,  by  native  adherents  of  that  religion,  began  to  make 
their  appearance.  The  authors  of  such  works  having  had  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Hindoo  missionaries,  under  such  influence,  they 
have  given  clearer  expositions  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  several 
schools  of  Buddhism,  than  are  found  in  some  of  the  later  productions, 
and  their  writings  have  since  become  in  some  respects  standards  of 
appeal.  A  noted  work  among  these  is  the  S  ^  S  ft  Sd  yuen  cltoo 
lin ,  in  120  books,  by  Ilk  Tabu  She,  a  Buddhist  priest,  completed  in 
668.  This  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Buddhist  system,  by 
means  of  quotations  from  the  classic  and  other  translations,  in  100 
sections,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  subsections, 
generally  having  an  introductory  article  at  the  commencement,  and 
the  extracts  arranged  seriatim  in  the  cyclopaedia  form.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  idea  throughout  is  to  illustrate  the  natural  sequence  of  human 
affairs  in  the  production  of  happiness  and  misery. 

Another  production  of  the  Tang,  containing  a  vast  amount  of 
Buddhist  bibliographical  information,  is  the  gf]  ft  W  M  K'  ae  yuen 
skill  keaou  lull,  in  20  books,  written  by  the  priest  §  Che  Shing  in 
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730.  This  gives  a  complete  list  of  all  the  translations  of  Buddhist 
books  into  the  Chinese  language  from  the  year  a.  d.  67  up  to  the  date 
of  publication,  embracing  the  labours  of  176  individuals,  the  whole 
amounting  to  2,278  separate  works,  many  of  which,  however,  were  at 
that  time  already  lost.  Che  Shing’s  work  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  of  which  gives  the  translations  in  the  order  of  their  comple¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  successive  dynasties,  under  each  of  which  the 
names  of  the  several  translators  are  given  chronologically,  with  the 
works  they  had  executed,  and  a  statement  of  those  which  were  still 
extant,  and  those  lost,  with  a  biographical  notice  of  each  translator 
following  the  catalogue  of  his  works.  At  the  end  of  the  first  part  is  a 
list  of  forty-one  Buddhist  catalogues,  which  had  been  previously  issued. 
The  second  part  contains  the  same  works  under  a  different  classifica¬ 
tion,.  divided  into  seven  sections,  stating  those  of  which  both  the 
translation  and  original  are  extant,  those  of  which  only  the  translation 
is  extant,  incomplete  portions  of  works,  epitomes,  deficiencies  supplied, 
retranslations,  and  heterodox  innovations.  The  last  two  books  contain 
a  classification  according  to  the  great  division  of  Ta  shing  and  Seaou 
shing  or  “  Greater  and  Lesser  Conveyances,”  used  as  subdivisions  under 
the  primary  tripartite  division  of  Sutra,  Vinaya,  Abidharma.  The 
latter  part  includes  also  a  list  of  works — historical,  geographical,  and 
biographical — in  two  divisions;  the  first  being  translations  from  the 
Sauscrit,  and  the  second  native  Chinese  productions.  The  work  is 
conceived  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  ;  and  it  is  no  slight  commendation  that  the  same  idea  has  been 
followed  up  in  recent  times  by  a  scholar  of  high  standing,  in  a  synoptic 
review  of  the  national  literature.  There  is  a  summary  of  the  above, 
by  the  same  author,  with  the  title  ^  K) ae  yuen  shih 

keciou  luk  led  ch’uh ,  giving  the  name  of  each  work,  and  the  author,  with 
the  index  character  under  which  each  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  im¬ 
perial  collection. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Kaou  sang  chuen . 

A  work  of  this  name  first  appeared  under  the  Leang  dynasty,  from  the 
hand  of  the  priest  Iff  Hwuy  Min,  being  a  biography  of  famous 
Buddhist  priests,  classed  under  the  two  'heads  of  Translators  and 
Expounders  of  the  sacred  books.  This  was  enlarged  by  another  priest 
during  the  Leang,  named  Hwuy  Iveaou,  in  14  books,  arranged 

under  ten  divisions.  In  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century,  a  supplement 
was  written  to  the  preceding,  with  the  title  K  iff  ®  Suh  kaou  sang 
chuen ,  in  40  books,  by  the  priest  }||  j|[  Taou  Seuen,  giving  the  latest 
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information  down  to  his  own  time.  Fids  gives  the  biographies  of  4 So 
celebrated  priests,  with  incidental  Jiotie*es  of  225  others.  These  are 
classed  according  to  tlieir  doings  and  sayings,  under  the  ten  divisions, 
of — 'Translation,  Exposition,  Abstract  Contemplation,  Exemplary  Dis¬ 
cipline,  Rigidity  of  Doctrine,  Comprehensive  Intelligence,  Self-sacrifice, 
Study,  Attainment  of  Happiness,  and  Miscellaneous  Distinctions.  In 
983,  an  imperial  rescript  ordered  a  continuation  of  the  above  work  to 
be  written,  which  was  completed  by  the  priest  Tsan  Xing  in  988,  with 
the  title  yjl  jgj  {$■  Sung  kaou  sang  chnen ,  in  30  books.  This  com¬ 
mences  from  the  period  where  Taou  Seuen’s  work  stops,  and  gives 
biographies  of  533  subsequent  priests,  with  incidental  notices  of  130 
•tliers*:  making  the  exception  of  two,  however,  of  the  time  of  the  early 
Sunt;  and  Tartar  Wei  dvnasties.  The  work  is  marked  bv  much  learn- 
ing  and  research. 

Divisions  in  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  Buddhism  were 
early  exhibited  in  the  establishment  of  various  schools  of  teaching, 
which  still  retain  their  votaries  to  ihe  present  day.  Apart  from  the 
great  division  of  the  Buddhists  into  ^  Tsung  mini  and  ^  p^  Keanu 
mutt,  one  of  the  most  influential  is  probably  the  ^  fy  T'ccn  f  ae  school, 
which  was  founded  by  %\\  Che  K’ae,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th 
centurv,  at  a  celebrated  mountain  of  that  name  in  Chekcang,  and  has 
made  considerable  contributions  to  the  Buddhist  literature.  Some  of 
die  discourses  of  the  founder  are  preserved  in  the  ®  ^  ^  ^  12,  Kzvan 
yin  keucn  1  kl\  which  i<  a  development  of  the  Kwan  Tin  theology, 
recorded  by  his  pupil  /(I  Kwan  Ting.  Another  of  his  didactic 
remain-  is  an  exposition  of  the  Kzvan  icon  leang  skozv  fuh  king ,  which 
was  republished  with  scholia,  by  fg  Che  Le  in  1021,  with  the  title 

Fuh  Kizvo  kzvan  zvod  /rang  skazv  f  uh  king 

soo  cKaou. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  12th  century,  a  historical  summarv 
regarding  this  branch  was  written  by  the  priest  lit  Yuen  Ying,  with 
the  title  jq  $£  Tsung  yuan  Ink.  About  the  close  of  the  same 
centurv,  an  enlargement  of  the  work  was  drawn  up  bv  J||  ^  ^  Woo 
KTh-ke,  under  the  title  P!j  IE  Skill  mini  clung  tiling.  A  further 
enlargement  was  made  early  in  the  13th  century,  by  the  priest  ^  £g| 
King  Ts’den,  who  entitled  his  production  Jg  $£  Tsung  yuan  lulu 
During  the  first  half  of  the  same  century,  the  Skill  mun  ck'ino-  t'uns?  was 
again  revised  and  edited  by  '-f  jg  Tsung  Keen,  a  Buddhist  priest. 


Taking  these  materials,  the  priest  jg  Che  Pwan  extended  his  re¬ 
searches  over  a  wider  extent  of  literature,  and  compiled  the  f>|£  ££ 
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Full  /sod  /’ ling  ke,  in  54  books,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century. 
It  is  written  after  the  model  of  the  dynastic  histories,  the  lives  of  ^  ^ 
Shih  Kea  Buddha  and  the  patriarchs  supplying  the  place  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  records.  This  is  followed  bv  sections  on  Genealogical  Historv. 
Biography,  Tables,  and  Memoirs.  The  whole  system  is  viewed  in  it," 
bearing  towards  the  T'een-Cae  school  of  teaching. 

Another  well  known  production,  which  issued  from  the  same 
establishment  is  the  $$  ^  ^  ^  Fan  yih  nung  e,  in  20  books,  being 
an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  Sanscrit  proper  names  occurring  in 
the  Buddhist  books.  This  was  finished  in  1143,  by  a  priest  named 
f  Fa  Yun. 

The  n'  ilk  T’ae  /sung  sill  he,  written  by  the  priest  ^  ^ 
Shing  Milli.  in  1760,  is  a  brief  record  of  the  hierarclial  succession  of  the 
i "eeu-t'ae  school  of  devotees,  commencing  with  Shili  Kea. 

The  yft  /p>  Hf  Sfi  Meaou fa  Icon  Jnva  king  t'ae  /sung 

Izcuy  e,  in  lt>  books,  an  exposition  of  the  Meaou  fa  Icon  Jizca  king ,  is  one 
of  the  standard  works  of  the  T'een-t’ae  sect,  drawn  up  by  jj\ I  Che 

Heidi.  The  Pffi f Citing  zcei  shill  lun  suy  choo ,  in  10  books, 
is  a  commentary  on  the  Ching  zee)  shih  lun ,  written  chiefly  by  flfj  7C 
Ming  Shen,  a  priest  of  the  same  fraternity,  and  completed  by  jg  ^ 
Hwiiy  Shen,  his  pupil,  in  1070.  Among  the  disciplinarian  treatises 
issued  from  the  same  quarter,  are  the  fl|  IE  48  Chuen  keae  ching  fan , 
drawn  up  by  the  priest  ^  Keen  Y  ue,  in  1660  :  the  ZE  Rj*  3l  IE  jR? 
San  kwei  zvob  keae  ching  fan ;  the  g  /\  Jf  Shozv  pa  keae  ching 
fan;  and  the  fg*  gjfcj  H  ^  JE  fa  Shozv  yezv  nung  keae  ching  fan ,  by  the 
same,  all  which  were  reprinted  in  1750. 

After  the  time  of  the  sixth  Chinese  patriarch,  the  Shen  division 
became  separated  into  two  sects,  the  JK  Tsing-yucn  and  the  -g- 
Ndn-yd.  The  former  was  afterwards  divided  into  the  three  schools  of 
w  m  Tsaou-t' ung,  Yun-mun  and  ££  f|jl  Fa-yen ;  and  from  the 

latter  sprung  the  |5g  Lin-/se  and  ^  jj.*|]  IVei-yang.  rPhese  are  termed 
the  Five  Schools  of  the  Sung.  A  detailed  account  of  these  difference." 
mav  be  found  in  the  jjjjj!  bj;  jff  Shen  /in  sang  pabu  chuen,  a 

biographical  work  in  30  books,  written  by  Hwiiy  Hung,  about  the  year 
1227.  This  contain."  memoirs  of  eighty-one  members  of  the  priesthood. 
There  is  an  appendix  to  the  same  by  the  priest  Jig  fg  K’ing  Kami,  and 
a  Aiort  supplement  on  the  Lin-tse  sect  by  Hwiiy  Hung. 

The  fS  fa  IS-  Shell  she  ke  koo  led  is  a  brief  history  of  Bud¬ 

dhism,  written  in  the  Annal  form,  by  fjg  jf  Keo  Gan,  a  priest  of  that 
religion,  who  finished  it  about  the  year  1341.  being  an  elaboration  of  a 
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work  lie  had  formerly  written,  with  the  title  AY  kob  show 

keen.  The  record  begins  with  the  period  of  fabulous  antiquity,  and 
extends  to  the  middle  of  the  lltli  century;  the  thread  of  the  text  being 
arranged  according  to  the  succession  of  emperors,  and  the  line  of 
Buddhist  patriarchs  and  devotees  introduced  in  chronological  order. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  research  shown  in  the  work,  but  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  offensive  to  the  ideas  of  native  literati. 

Another  work  on  the  same  plan  as  the  preceding,  and  written 
about  the  same  time,  is  the  |j£  Full  t sob  fling  tsae ,  in  22 

books,  by  the  priest  ^  Neen  Ch’ang.  This  commences  with  the 
record  of  the  seven  Buddhas  of  mythology  and  reaches  down  to  the 
year  1636  ;  giving  the  vicissitudes  experienced  by  the  Buddhists  in 
successive  ages,  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  transmission  of  the  jjpjll 
Shell  doctrine  from  generation  to  generation. 

CD  C 

The  — ■  IjJJ  gjt  ^  Y\h  tsee  king  yin  e,  in  26  books,  written  by 
the  priest  Jfi§!  Heuen  Ylng,  in  the  middle  of  the  Ttli  century,  is  an 
explanation  of  all  the  foreign  technical  terms  found  in  the  works 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  with  an  examination  of  the  correct 
sounds. 

The  »  m  »  M  Kcaou  siting  fa  sob,  in  12  books,  written  by  the 
priest  [H|  Yuen  Tsing  in  1431,  is  an  explanation  of  all  the  numeral 
expressions  used  conventionally  in  the  Buddhist  phraseology,  beginning 
with  unity  and  proceeding  seriatim  up  to  84,000;  e.  g.,  — •  YVi  sin , 

“  1  ndivided  heart”  ;  ZLfk  £  ’f'h  shin ,  “  Two  characters”  ;  San  pabu, 
“Three  precious  entities” — Buddha,  Doctrine,  and  Hierarchy;  |JT 
Sze  fuh ,  “  Fourfold  Buddha  ” — Transformation,  Retribution,  Devotion, 
and  Intelligence;  Tl.  Hob  shin ,  “Fivefold  character” — Devotional 
Intelligence,  Merit,  Natural  Condition,  Transformation,  and  Abstrac¬ 
tion  ;  y\  $5  [19  T*  ‘/i*  Plj  P&  won  szc  f  seen  fa  i nun ,  “Eighty-four  thou¬ 
sand  points  of  doctrine,”  etc. 

T  he  I§  J1  Che  ync  luh,  in  62  books,  is  a  thesaurus  of  Buddhist 
biography,  written  by  JjJ  K’eii  Joo-tseili  in  1602.  It  commences 

with  the  seven  Buddhas,  including  the  six  predecessors  of  Shlli  Ivea ; 
this  is  followed  by  memoirs  of  twen tv-eight  Sages  ;  next  come  the 
twenty-seven  Indian  Patriarchs;  after  which  are  the  six  Patriarchs  of 
China,  all  of  whom  are  natives,  with  the  exception  of  the  first — Bod- 
dhidharma — who  was  the  twenty-eighth  in  the  Indian  line.  The  twenty- 
six  following  Books  are  occupied  with  memoirs  of  renowned  teachers 
during  sixteen  generations  after  the  last  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  reach 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  12th  centurv.  The  two  last  books  give  a 
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detail  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  ^  ^  Tsung  Kaon,  the  founder  of 
the  Lin-tse  school  of  Buddhism,  towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  lGth  century,  the  priest  Choo  Hung,  who 
has  been  noticed  above  (page  139),  wrote  extensively  on  Buddhism ; 
the  chief  part  of  his  works  having  been  published  by  himself  in  1602, 
while  he  was  principal  of  the  Yun-tse  monastery  at  Hangchow,  and 
an  illustrious  member  of  the  Lin-tse  school ;  the  collection  being  entitled 
j§j  ^  Hg  Yfui  tsc  fa  wuy ,  Another  edition  with  additional  matter 

appeared  in  1639.  This  contains,  besides  a  series  of  commentaries  on 
the  classics,  a  great  number  of  articles  on  the  Buddhist  faith  and 
practice,  some  historical  and  some  polemic,  records  of  the  Yun-tse 
monastery,  letters,  leisure  jottings,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
notices.  The  5th  volume,  which  bears  the  title  'gc  ^  Chuh 
chwang  sau  peih ,  contains  four  short  controversial  articles  on  the 
Christian  religion,  drawn  forth  by  the  publications  of  Ricci. 

A  large  thesaurus  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  in  100  books,  was  compiled 
during  the  Sung,  with  the  title  ^  ^  Tsung  king  lull ,  by  the  priest 

il?  ft  Che  lveo.  In  this  the  various  points  of  the  system  are  discussed, 
and  the  views  of  the  author  supported  by  numerous  quotations  from 
classic  and  other  authorities.  In  1640,  $s)  j§£  T'aou  Shih-lfng  pub¬ 

lished  an  abridgment  of  the  same  in  24  books,  with  the  title  ^ 

A  ts  Tsung  king  lull  ken  Vc,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  extensive 
extracts  from  the  original. 

The  g  zfc  HI  fpi‘  JS  Mf  ft  IE  Fill  chang  t suing  Tin  tsing  ku'ei 
eking  e  ke  is  a  summary  of  Buddhist  discipline  drawn  up  by  g  Pih 
Chang,  af  amous  priest,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  8th 
century.  A  modern  edition  bears  the  date  1823. 

The  f£c  ^  Fuk  shwo  gan  V a  sluing  chow ,  published  in 

1826,  is  a  collection  of  dharanis  to  be  recited  for  the  repose  of  the 
Buddhist  reliquaires 

The  Shen  tsung  fa  yaou ,  published  in  1829,  is  a  selec¬ 

tion  of  some  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
adherents  of  Buddhism. 

The  'jg  Tsan  form  a  prominent  division  among  the  Buddhist  rituals. 
One  of  the  oldest  of  these  is  the  &£  JE  ijj  ®  Tsz£  pei  tabu  eh'  ang 
tsan ,  in  10  books,  written  by  ^  ^  Woo  Te,  the  emperor  of  the  Leang 
dynasty,  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  The  &£  ^  3U  7^  <jg 
Tsze  pci  tabu  eh' ang  shwuy  tsan,  was  written  by  the  priest  'Jg.  j|§  Woo 
T’a,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century.  The  largest  work  of  this  class 
is  the  Jit  ®  M  PP  ®  {S  Fa  fang  kwang  /  uh  hwa  yen 
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king  hac  yin  tsan  i\  in  37  books,  the  original  of  which  is  attributed  to 
— •  Jjy  Yih  Hing,  tlie  famous  Buddhist  astronomer  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 
Additions  were  made  to  it  by  ^  P’oo  Suy,  a  priest  of  the  Sung.  It 
was  further  augmented  and  revised  about  the  close  of  the  Ming,  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Szcch’uen,  surnamed  yjc  Mull ;  and  was  published  in  1641. 
with  the  T’cen-t’ae  imprimatur.  The  K  IS  TTz  pci  pabn  tsan  is 

also  an  emanation  of  the  T  een-t’ae  school.  The  Tseng  fob  tsan 

was  published  in  1800,  The  ^  ^  ill  @  Tsze  pel  kwdn 

yin  h'eang  shall  paou  tsan  is  an  inferior  production  of  the  same  class ; 
as  is  also  the  ££  -g;  Jff  f  j  §  §  ^  Tsze  pci  sew  tabu  lew  heang paou 
keuen.  These  two  last  partake  of  a  narrative  character. 

A  more  general  class  of  rituals  are  the  daily  liturgies,  now  in 
common  use,  for  repetition  at  the  morning  and  evening  services;  such 
as  the  jjyjj  ptj  y  5$  Shen  mdujih  sung.  The  F3  S3?  Jl^L  &  &  P^)l 
mung  is  on  a  more  enlarged  scale,  with  an  elaborate  commentary.  The 
IlS  ]S  $J  Sew  se  ts'oo  k’b  consists  of  elementary  exercises  for  novices. 

Much  of  the  teachings  of  famous  native  Buddhists  is  preserved 
in  a  class  of  writings  termed  Yu  lull,  which  record  the  instructions 
delivered  by  them  to  the  neophytes  under  their  training.  The  U  ^ 
JftSt  flip  im  M  Yuen  woo  full  kb  shen  sse  yu  lull  is  a  record  of  the  lectures 
and  other  instructions  of  Full  Kb,  compiled  by  his  pupil  Skaou 
Lung  in  the  12th  century.  The  iSiiii'fXeiiifSM  Kaon  fung  id  szeyu  lull . 
published  in  1590,  contains  the  instructions  of  the  teacher  J§5  jljj  Kaon 
Fung  of  the  13th  century.  The  ^  til  If  6®  In  M  K'ing  cluing 

fee  peih  fee  shen  sze  yu  lull,  in  20  books,  contains  the  instructions  of 
| $  TVv  Peih-ke,  drawn  up  by  his  }>nj>il  £]  Hwan  Min,  during 

the  17th  century.  The  4]  jplji  fill)  In  Yne  hdn  shen  sze  yu  lull  is 
a  compilation  from  the  lessons  given  by  y\  Yue  Han,  made  by  his 
neophytes  5-  £  Show  Ke,  and  ^  ff  Pun  Sin.  The  (Ijg  jfg  gig  |g  $£ 
Kwan  mei  shot  sze  yu  lull  contains  the  teachings  of  |I)Jg  Kwau  Mei. 
recorded  by  his  pupil  ^  Chaou  San,  in  1689.  The  |Xj  m  a  «s 
Y;  In  $k  Tung  shan  Is  in  hung  l  wan  keu  sze  sung  kob  yu  Ink 

are  the  didactic  writings  of  ^  5V  Tsin  Kung-twau,  in  favour  of 
Buddhism,  published  in  1701.  The  ilnlj  []]'£  Jjr  jjljj  gj|i  g;  Sin  fung  keen 
shen  sze  yu  lull ,  in  10  books,  is  a  record  of  the  sayings  and  writings 
of  the  priest  Sin  Fung-heen,  as  recorded  by  his  disciples  ^ 

Clie  Chili  and  ^  Oho  Yuen.  The  -gr  H  M  fpf  In  ^  Nan  yd 
ke  ffe  ho  shdn g  yu  lulu  in  10  books,  contains  the  teachings  of  the  priest 
ifii  He  K  e,  from  the  hand  of  his  disciple  ^  ]$£  Tse  Ke.  The  ^  ^ 
IB  ft  ti?  m  »  3B-  «  T'  een  ning  led  sung  Ifeac  shen  sze  yu  lull  is  a 
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summary  of  the  instructions  of  IS  0:  Leu  Sung-1  Ceae,  compiled  by 

his  disciple  |jg  Tse  Yuen  and  others,  in  1773.  The  ig  frjj  gg 

.Sang  gan  Ja  sze  yu  luh  contains  a  series  of  articles  by  the  priest  $jf 
Sang  Gan,  edited  and  published  by  Jji|  P’ang  Tse-tsing,  in  1786. 

T  he  ^  §  jfip  6iP  IS  $/;  Chaou  tsimg  che  shen  sze  yu  luh ,  in  14  books, 

contains  the  teachings  of  Chaou  Tsung-che,  recorded  by  his  pupil  5Sc 

Full  Gan,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th,  century.  The  jj|J  fpf  jjjjji 

®  p§  Kwo  tsing  yaou  yciy  shen  sze  yu  luh  contains  the  instructions 
of  jj|g  }§  Yaou  Yay,  recorded  by  his  pupil  jg  Chin  Se,  and  published 
in  1804.  The  Clfe  woo  shen  sze  yu  lull  is  a  compila¬ 

tion  of  the  teachings  of  ijjjfc  ‘\]y  Ch'e  A\  oo,  drawn  up  by  his  pupil  J  tfc 
Leadu  Leang  and  others. 

Another  class  of  Buddhist  writings  comprehending  a  more  extensive 
range  of  subjects  is  embraced  under  the  general  designation  Pee  luh. 
I  his  may  include  such  books  as  the  FrW±X  Lung  shoo  tshig  fob 
wan ,  a  hortatory  or  didactic  treatise,  written  in  the  13th  century  by  J 
3  j/|C  Wang  Jlh-hew,  which  lias  been  several  times  revised,  enlarged,  and 
republished.  The  }]  gg  jjjjjg  gjji  )Ji]  ^  Yue  hdn  shen  sze  paou  y tin 

pee  luh  contains  the  miscellaneous  works — prose  and  poetical — of  Yue 
Han,  compiled  by  Thing  Ivob  and  others.  The  f||  ®  ^ 

)jlj  Ling  pm  ho  fang  shen  sze  huh  m'mg  tseVi  pee  luh  is  a  series 
of  letters  of  Buddhism,  by  the  priest  ^  ^  Ho  Thing,  published  by 
the  students  Clung  Yue  and  Jg  fn  Shull  Jin,  in  1655.  The 

!^1  ^  Wan  shen  f  ung  kwei  tseih ,  in  six  books,  is  a  treatise  on  the 

unity  of  origin  of  every  excellence,  all  being  traced  to  Buddhism  in 
the  heart  ;  this  was  written  by  the  priest  ^  Yiing  Ming-show, 

and  published  with  a  preface  by  the  emperor,  in  1733.  The  [SpJ  Ho 
ifl]  3§§  Ji$i  O  yuh  wdng  shay  le  say  ying  luh  is  a  detailed  account 
of  the  efficacious  virtues  of  the  relics  of  Buddha,  preserved  by  the  King 
Asoka,  (in]  "ff  A-yuh,  This  is  written  by  the  priest  Jg  g  Ting  Hwuy, 
and  has  a  preface  by  the  emperor  -jib  ^  She  Tsung  of  the  present 
dynasty.  The  ih  ®  R  Tsing  fob  siting  keen  Luh ,  in  10  books, 
is  a  biographical  collection  of  noted  adherents  of  the  Tsing  fob  branch 
of  Buddhism,  the  origin  of  which  is  traced  to  Nepal  or  Northern  India. 
This  was  written  by  0  ^  B’ang  He-siih,  in  1783.  There  is  a  sup¬ 
plement  by  Hob  T’ing,  bringing  the  record  down  to  1850,  the 

time  at  which  it  was  written.  The  jjjjji  -j"  ^  Shen  hae  shih  chin 

tseih  is  a  short  abstract  of  the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  Chinese 

f  Tabu  P’ei,  published  in  1818.  The  jjjjji 
Shen  tsung  chih  che  is  a  small  treatise  enforcing  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  spiritual  Buddhism,  by  Shili  Cliing-kin.  The  — *  \y 

{r}  Yih  king  ken  tseih  is  a  literary  collection  in  eight  books,  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Buddhist  creed  and  practice, 


by  0  jy  P’aug  Sliadu-sliing.  The  |j|  Sfe  q§r  M  Tslng  n'ec  jhi 
h'eang  tseih  is  a  series  of  biographical  notices  of  devotees  of  the  Tseng 
Coo  religion  in  recent  times,  both  male  and  female,  written  bv  the 
priest  'fg-  W  on  Ling,  in  1823.  The  A  ft  flfj  Juh  Jil’1  wdfi  td  is 
a  development  of  the  first  principles  of  Buddhism,  in  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  between  an  adherent  of  that  system  and  one  of  the 
literati,  issued  in  1820. 

The  $  Jg  j}~  J/jL  J  he  a  yen  fd  keae  kwein  mun  is  a  treatises 

on  religious  contemplation,  by  the  priest  |I|H  ^0<)  Shun,  written  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Tang  dvnasty.  There  is  a  commentary  on 
this  by  the  priest  ^  Tsung  Meih,  which  was  reprinted  in  1789. 

The  jjsjj:  /|b  jjr  ^  Tsd  hie  a  wan  peaou  is  a  large  collection  of  Bud- 


d hist  forms  of  address  in  correspondence,  petitions,  ritual  services,  etc., 
with  an  appendix  of  antithetic  sentences  for  mural  decoration,  drawn  up 
by  g  &  K’eaou  Sung. 

Collections  of  excerpta  from  the  Buddhist  works  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  continually  being  reproduced.  A  good  specimen  of  the  kind  is 
the  j-'j?  ^  'g-  Ts)ng  nee  yaoinyen ,  published  in  1S50,  intended  to 

suit  the  convenience  of  those*  who,  from  pecuniary  or  other  causes,  are 
unable  to  read  the  complete  works.  The  Se  feing  kung  keu 

is  a  similar  collection,  made  by  T’ang  Tse-tsing,  iu  1792. 

The  jjyC  q:  jjp  qj-  g[  Kaon  wdng  kzcan  she  yin  king ,  a  small 

manual  iu  very  common  use  for  repetition,  is  said  to  have  been  revealed 
in  a  dream,  to  a  scholar  named  ^  Sun  Kfng-tih,  about  the  middle 

of  the  bth  century. 

Commentaries  and  expositions  of  the  translations  are  exceedingly 
numerous;  some  being  held  in  much  repute.  The  adherents  of  the 
several  schools  have  used  this  means  largely  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
respective  views. 

1-1.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  accurately  to  define  the  limits  which 
embrace  the  class  of  literature  included  under  the  designation  ^ 
Taou  kea ,  u  Taouism.’’  From  the  time  of  ^  g  Labu  Keun,  the  reputed 
founder,  downwards,  its  aspect  has  changed  with  almost  every  age ;  and 
while  the  philosophy  taught  by  that  sage  is  now  numbered  among  the 
doctrines  of  antiquity,  the  genius  of  modern  Taouism  is  of  that  motley 
character  as  almost  to  defy  any  attempt  to  educe  a  well-ordered  system 
from  the  chaos.  Commencing  with  the  profound  speculations  of  con- 
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templative  recluses,  on  some  of  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  theology 
and  philosophy,  other  subjects  in  the  course  of  time  were  superadded, 
which  at  first  appear  to  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
Taou.  Amoug  these  the  pursuit  of  immortality,  the  conquest  of  the 
passions,  the  search  after  the  philosopher’s  stone,  the  use  of  amulets,  the 
observance  of  fasts  and  sacrifices,  together  with  rituals  and  charms,  and 
the  indefinite  multiplication  of  objects  of  worship,  have  now  become  an 
integral  part  of  modern  faouism. 


A  volume  entitled  the 


*  « 


Yin  joo  king  kecie  has  been 
handed  down  since  the  time  of  the  Tang,  which  professes  to  be  an 
exposition  of  the  oldest  Taouist  record  in  existence,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  ancient  Hwang  Te  as  the  author,  and  T’ae  Kung,  Jg  jg 

Fan  Le,  Kwei  Kfih-tsze,  rjg  Chang  Leang,  §§  Tfc  Choo  Kb-leang, 
and  Le  Tseuen  as  commentators.  It  is  only  the  volume  with  Le 
Tseuen’ s  exposition,  however,  that  is  extant,  and  it  is  thought  that  he 
is  also  the  author  of  the  text.  There  is  indeed  a  volume  with  the  title 
^  S  H  M  T  Ifc  Yin  joo  king  sctn  hzvcing  yiih  keuc ,  professing  to 
be  the  ancient  original ;  but  although  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  founda¬ 
tion  for  such  a  claim,  yet  there  is  undoubted  evidence  of  its  existence 
at  least  as  earlv  as  the  12th  century.  This  short  treatise,  which  is  not 
entirely  free  from  the  obscurity  of  Taouist  mysticism,  professes  to 
reconcile  the  decrees  of  Heaven  with  the  current  of  mundane  affairs. 
An  investigation  of  the  Yin  foo  king  was  published  by  Choo  He  of  the 
Sung,  with  the  title  iff  ^  Yin  foo  king  k'  abu  e.  He  comes 

to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  fabrication  of  Le  Tseuen ;  but  still  he 
thinks  there  are  thoughts  in  it  which  entitle  the  work  to  a  place  in  the 
national  literature. 

The  only  work  which  is  known  to  be  truly  the  production  of  Labi; 
Keun  is  the  jjj  g*  ^  Tabu  tih  king,  which  has  maintained  its  reputa¬ 
tion  and  secured  a  popularity  to  a  certain  extent  among  reading  men 
generally  of  every  denomination.  Few  ages  have  passed  without  pro¬ 
ducing  some  expositors,  and  many  of  the  literati  still  make  a  study 
of  the  mysteries  of  Taou  contained  in  it.  There  is  an  edition  with  a 
commentary,  entitled  ti  Tabu  tsze  choo,  bearing  the  designation 

of  m  ±  a  Ho  Shang-kung  of  the  Han  as  the  writer,  which  is  evidently 
spurious,  criticism  showing  that  it  cannot  be  much  older  than  the  Tang. 
The  earliest  commentary  now  extant  is  that  by  5^  AVang  Peih  of 
the  3rd  century,  also  called  the  ^  ^  ^  Taou  tsze  choo,  which  i- 
generally  esteemed  for  its  depth  of  thought  and  chasteness  of  diction. 
The  poet  Soo  Tung-p’o  has  also  left  an  elucidation  of  Labu  Tsze’s  work, 
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bearing  the  title  jfr  |«ja  jf$  Tabu  fih  king  kcac ,  written  with  the 
predominating  idea  of  the  common  origin  of  Buddhism  and  rlaouism. 
Another  well-known  commentary  was  written  by  Jjil  jg  \\  06  Cliing,  early 
in  the  14th  century,  with  the  title  $},  ia.  ®  JL  Tabu  till  chin  king 
chob,  in  which  he  curtails  the  ordinary  text  to  some  extent,  reducing  it 
from  SI  to  68  sections.  In  1760,  a  commentary  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  Sen  Ta-oh’u'n,  entitled  j|£  ■§£  gj  Tabu  till  king  chob ,  in 

which  the  author  in  a  concise  and  lucid  style,  developes  his  ideas  on  the 
work  of  Labu  Tszc,  extolling  it  above  the  Confucian  classics.  Avery 
excellent  examination  of  the  purity  of  the  text  was  written  by  Feih  Yuen, 
in  1781,  with  the  title  HI  fjg  ^  Tabu  tszc  tabu  tVi  king 

k'abu  c.  A  critical  exposition  of  the  work  was  written  by  ^  7C  IS.  ^ 
Yucn-t’an,  in  1816,  entitled  the  ^  ^  Hi  Labu  tszc  t'  san  chob. 


In  the  bibliographical  section  of  the  Han  history,  mention  is  made 
of  a  work  in  nine  sections  entitled  [if]  -f  Kivan  yin  tszc.  Tradition 
speaks  of  the  author  as  having  been  guardian  of  the  entrance  passes 
to  the  empire  in  the  west,  where  he  met  with  Labu  Keen,  obtained  from 
him  a  manuscript  of  his  Taou  till  king ,  and  became  initiated  into  the 
doctrines  taught  bv  the  sage.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  there' 
is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  work.  About  the  12tli  century, 
however,  a  copy  was  obtained  in  the  family  of  Sun  Ting,  pro¬ 

fessing  to  have  been  revised  by  Lew  Hoang  of  the  Han,  and  having  a 
preface  by  that  scholar.  The  evidence,  both  external  and  internal, 
refutes  the  pretension,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  some  Taouist 
during  the  Tang  or  subsequent  Five  Dynasties.  Although  there  is  an 
evident  discrepancy  between  the  style  of  the  work  and  that  of  the  Chow 
dynasty  literature,  yet  it  is  the  production  of  a  scholar  of' no  mean  attain¬ 
ments,  and  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  Taouist  philosophers. 
The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  jg  -ftf;  m.  jgj  Jl'an  chc  chin  king, 
under  which  title  there  is  a  commentary  on  it  by  — •  Ch’in  Paou- 

vih  of  the  Sung. 


After  Labu  lveun,  the  most  ancient  of  this  class,  whose  teachings 
are  still  extant,  is  probably  xE  Leih  Yu-k’bw,  who  flourished 

earlv  in  the  1th  century  n.  C. ;  his  lectures  having  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  by  some  of  his  pupils,  under  the  designation  7J.\\  LeVi  tszc. 
The  main  portion  of  the  work  is  no  doubt  genuine,  but  it  appears  to- 
have  been  subjected  to  some  additions  and  interpolations  by  later  hands. 
There  is  an  excellent  commentary  on  it  by  gg  Chang  Chan  of  the 
4th  century.  The  name  was  changed  by  imperial  command  to  that  o£; 
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^  A  IM.  §£  Chung  heu  chin  king,  in  the  year  742;  in  3  00  <  this  title 
was  extended  by  supreme  authority  to  ^  rg  jit  Chung  hen 


die  fill  chin  kino-. 

o 


Another  Taouist  writer  of  celebrity  during  the  4th  century  b.  C.  is 
Chwang  Chow.  having  left  a  work  in  10  books,  which  was  originally 
circulated  with  the  title  &  z-  Chwang  tsze.  Numerous  commentaries 
were  written  on  this  during  the  early  ages,  but  the  best  seems  to  have 
been  by  [p]  ^  Heang  Sew  of  the  4tli  century.  who  died,  however,  before 
its  completion.  ^  Kn  Swing  having  got  possession  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  supplied  what  was  left  incomplete,  and  with  some  slight  altera¬ 
tions  appropriated  the  whole  as  his  work,  which  now  passes  under  his 
name,  as  the  g  ^  g  Chwang  tsze  choc.  Jn  742,  Chwang  Tsze’s 
work  was  bv  authority  entitled  the  Af  JmL  Mi  dan  hwa  chin  king. 
A  commentary  on  this  appeared  in  3  741,  by  H  ||  Seu  T*ing-hwae, 
with  the  title  ^  fg  IP  -dan  hwa  keen  c/kaou.  This  edition,  which 
merely  professes  to  be  a  compendium  of  excerpts,  contains  the  text  of  the 
first  part  entire  :  but  there  are  large  excisions  in  the  latter  part,  and  some 


sections  entirely  omitted. 

An  ancient  Taouist  treatise  exists  under  the  titled  dP  11  Pin  tsze, 
that  being  the  only  designation  bv  which  the  author  is  known.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Labu  Keun,  and  the  work  to  be  a  record 
of  the  views  of  his  master.  The  recension  now  extant,  however,  appears 
to  be  in  great  part  a  compilation  from  other  works ;  but  it  is  certainly 
older  than  the  Tang.  In  742,  the  title  Jfi  7k  JH-  8£  T’  i/ng  yuen  chin 
king  was  imposed  on  it. 

The  ^!j  jlll  fij  Leih  seen  chuen  is  a  Taouist  biography  of  seventy-one 

individuals,  said  to  have  attained  to  the  state  of  immortality.  The 

authorship  has  been  ascribed  to  Lew  Heang  of  the  Han,  but  there  is 

strong  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a  later  production,  and  it  is  thought 

to  have  been  composed  probably  by  some  Taouist  of  the  3rd  or  4th 

century  :  for  the  evidence  of  its  existence  reaches  nearly  as  far  back  as 
•-  * 

that  period. 


Allusions  to  the  practice  of  alchemy  are  found  in  some  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Taouist  writings,  but  the  earliest  work  now  extant  specially  on 
that  subject,  is  the  -g.  [p]  Ts'an  t'ung  he,  from  the  hand  of  jig 

AVei  Pill-yang,  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century.  This  writer 
professes  to  discover  the  occult  science  hidden  in  the  mysterious 
symbols  of  the  Yih  kino-,  but  his  book  and  his  doctrine  have  been  bv 
common  consent  discarded  by  the  literati.  Many  commentaries  have 
been  written  on  this  treatise,  the  oldest  now  in  existence  being  that  of 
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&  RjS  Hang  Heaou,  entitled  the  ^  [d]  ^  JIIl  jf£  Chow  y^h  ts'an 

t' fing  P e  tiling  chin  e}  which  dates  from  about  the  close  of  the  Tang. 
Another  was  published  with  the  title  Jp]  ^  [h]  5c  Chow  yih 

is' an  fling  k'e  k'adu  c,  by  Clioo  He  of  the  Sung,  who  assumes  the 
-designation  Jj[)  JJj;  Tsow  Hin.  Although  this  merely  professes  to  be  an 
examination  of  the  purity  of  the  text,  it  is  in  fact  a  detailed  exposition 
of  the  work  throughout.  One  of  the  clearest  commentaries  in  later  times, 
is  that  of  Jiui  ('ll  in  Chc-lieu  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  entitled  JW]  J? 

5c  ^  ¥  tt  Chow  y'lh  t' sail  t'fing  k'e  fun  chang  choo ,  which  also 
gives  the  text  in  its  purest  state. 

Karlv  in  the  4th  century,  Kb  Hung  wrote  to  some  considerable 
extent  on  the  same  subject.  His  work  exists  under  the  title*  ^  -f- 
Paou p'  u  tsziy  that  being  the  epithet  he  selected  for  himself.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  former  or  |V]  JVit  y  fie  en,  in  20  books,  treats  of 
the  immortals,  alchemy,  charms,  exorcism,  etc.  ;  and  the  latter  part  or 
jfjfi  JVae  p'een ,  in  50  books,  is  more  especially  devoted  to  matters  of 
government  and  politics,  but  viewed  from  a  Taouist  standpoint. 

Another  work  from  the  same  hand  is  the  jpjjt  iiii  Shin  seen  chuen , 

in  10  books,  giving  a  series  of  biographical  notices  of  84  immortals. 

This  was  written  in  reply  to  a  question  from  one  of  his  disciples,  as  to 

* 

the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  beings. 

The  IIl  Chin  kaou  in  20  books,  by  T  aou  Hung-king  of  the 
Lbang  dynasty,  is  an  extended  record  of  the  transmission  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortals  from  age  to  age.  The  fabulous  character  of  the  state- 
ments  are  too  apparent  to  admit  of  criticism,  but  the  scholastic  attainments 
of  the  author  have  procured  for  the  work  a  certain  standing,  which  it 
would  not  deserve  otherwise. 

About  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  ]£  -jg  jc  Y\  ang  ^ze-yuen 
wrote  a  small  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  Taouism,  entitled 
K' ang  i s'1  ang  tszi.  This  was  the  name  of  a  work,  written  by  ^  ^ 
Kang  Sang-tsob  of  the  Chow  dvnasty,  but  which  had  been  long  lost 
previous  to  the  time  of  A  Vang  Sze-yucn.  The  latter,  however,  professed 
merely  to  edit  and  supply  deficiencies  in  the  ancient  volume ;  but  it  is 
evident  the  greater  part  is  due  to  himself,  a  portion  consisting  of  extracts 
preserved  in  other  works.  There  is  a  commentary  on  it  by  >(nj  Ho 
Ts’an,  supposed  to  have  been  written  during  the  Tang. 

The  %  M  -P  Yuen  chin  tszc  is  a  small  treatise  on  the  management 
of  the  animal  spirits  by*gj|  ^  Chang  Che-lib  of  the  Sth  century.  The 
existing  editions  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  original.  The  diction  is 
-concise,  but  it  is  inferior  in  style  to  Paint  p'o  tszc . 
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Hie  ff\-  Jr.  JVoo  chin  peen,  a  work  on  alchemy,  esteemed  next 
to  the  Ts'an  fling  fee,  was  written  by  jj||  Chang  Pih-twan  in 

1075.  Several  commentaries  have  been  written  on  this,  the  earliest  and 
principal  one  being  from  the  hand  of  ^  ^  Jfc  Ung  Pabu-kwang,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th  century.  This  is  published  together  with  a 
paraphrase  by  Tac  K’e-tsung,  written  early  in  the  12th  century, 

with  the  title  'pg-  ^  m  f£  ihfF  JV06  chin  peen  choo  soo.  The  >pg  Tt  |f£  Jfj 
~8ft  JI'oo  chin  chih  che  tsedng  shwo  is  another  short  exposition  of  the 
same  work,  also  from  the  hand  of  Ung  Pabu-kwang.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  commentary  by  ^  |j£  jlfc  Sec  Tabu-kwang,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  12th  centurv  ;  one  bv  Luh  Shoo  soon  after  ;  one  bv 

O  •/-'el  ~r.  -I  *L  * 

Old  in  Che-lieu  of  the  Yuen  ;  and  another  by  ^  JIl  Hob  Han-cliin, 
a  more  recent  writer.  These  four  commentaries  have  been  published  to¬ 
gether  within  the  last  half  century,  with  the  title  fg  JSl  jj  J5J  JT  JVob 

chin  peen  sze  choo. 

The  *?  Che  yew  tsze  is  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  Taouism 

in  its  modern  form.  There  is  a  preface  by  ^j(c  yfc  Yaou  Job-seun,  with 
the  date  1506,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  name  of  the  author  is  lost 
but  internal  evidence  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Yaou  is  the  author 
himself,  and  that  Jff  -jp  Che  Yew-tsze,  which  was  the  designation  of  a 
scholar  during  the  Sung,  who  occupied  himself  with  Taouist  matters,  is 
an  assumed  title,  to  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  production.  The 
author  makes  considerable  use  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Buddhist  classics, 
in  setting  forth  his  views. 

o 

A  treatise  on  alchemy  and  the  government  of  the  animal  pro¬ 
pensities,  with  the  title  fg  gt  Lung  hob  icing,  appears  to  have 
existed  earlv  in  the  middle  ages,  but  the  date  of  its  origin  is  unknown. 
The  oldest  edition  extant,  however,  is  that  with  the  commentary  and 
paraphrase  of  Y  ang  Tabu,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

12th  century,  under  the  designation  gg  ffr  tt  Sft  AY 5  wan 

lung  hob  king  choo  soo.  This  is  illustrated  by  two  elaborate  plans 
of  the  diagrams  of  Shin  Yung,  and  follows  the  theory  taught  bv  Y  ef 
Pill-yang. 

The  Jpt  J£  ^  Heuen  heo  ching  tsung  consists  chiefly  of  copious 
extracts  from  the  national  classics  and  historical  works,  in  illustration 
of  the  Taouist  doctrine.  The  author,  ^  Y11  Yuen,  lived  in  the  former 

part  of  the  loth  century;  and  his  object  seems  to  be  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  system  up  to  the  teachings  of  the  sages  of  the  empire. 

The  'fc  ft  jc  jgi  Kin  tan  t a  yaou,  in  10  books,  by  C’h'in  Che-lieu. 
is  a  treatise  on  the  elixir  of  immortality,  which  the  author  refers  to 
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1  lie  right  government  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  man,  in  opposition  to  the 
materialistic  views  which  had  prevailed  at  an  earlier  epoch. 

Tlie  Sf  M  %  |i  Choo  chin  yuen  gaou  tseih,  in  nine  books,  is  a 
compilation  of  articles  from  various  authors  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  alchemy,  bv  ^  Choo  Tsae-wei  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  5th 

book  is  largely  illustrated  with  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  various 
processes  in  the  manipulation  of  alchemy. 

The  If  j|I]  Qc  31  m  J&  K'eun  seen  choo  yuh  tseVi  dung  is  an  anony¬ 
mous  collection  which  finds  a  place  in  Taouist  libraries,  and  consists  for 
tlie  greater  part  of  poetical  pieces  regarding  the  art  of  alchemy  and  relative 
topics,  with  some  comments  on  the  diagrams  of  the  Yih  king ,  but  there 
is  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  production. 

Tiie  ii!i  iii  £  iu  ie  7"  ung  Veen  /uh  te  yd  ttih  mtng 

s/ian  he  is  a  brief  record  of  the  principal  hills  and  lakes  of  the  empire, 
characterized  as  the  retreats  of  Taouist  devotees.  This  was  composed  by 
Tod  Kwang-t  ing,  about  the  middle  of  the  1  Oth  century. 

The  ^  f|I[  ]§§  K'eun  seen  yaou  yu  is  a  collection  of  extracts 
from  Taouist  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  compiled  by  jjjf  ^f|  ||l  Tung 
Han-shun,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

The  m  Pi  H  j|Ij  M:  Chung  leu  firh  seen  sew  chin 

linen  l aim  tseih  is  a  compendium  of  Taouist  principles,  professing  to 
have  been  originally  delivered  by  ^  |j2  Chung  Le-keuen  of  the  Han 
dynasty,  compiled  by  Q  Leu  Yen  of  the  Tang,  and  handed  down  to 
posterity  by  JE  /|  j*  She  Keen-woo  of  the  Sung. 

The  5  m  &  ra  ®  n  1  uh  tsing  kin  sze  pabu  lull  is  a  treatise  on 
the  control  of  the  animal  propensities,  written  by  ijg  ^  Chang  Ping- 
shuh  about  the  year  514. 

The  g  M.  \  M:  Cell  chin  jin  n  an  tseih  is  a.  collection  of  literary 
and  poetical  compositions,  by  Leu  Yen  of  the  Tang,  who  is  reputed  one 
of  the  immortals. 

The  ^  L  ^  Ti  T' a c  sluing  hwdng  V ing  nuy  king 

yuh  king  is  an  ancient  treatise  in  rhyme,  on  the  government  of  the  inner 
man,  by  an  unknown  author,  with  a  commentary  by  ygi  £  Leang 
K’ew-tszc.  A  series  of  plates  illustrative  of  the  preceding  were  made 
during  the  Tang,  with  explanatory  details,  by  4g-  Hob  Woo,  with  the 

title  simn -sex.®  a  m  n  ut  Hwang  V ing  nuy  king  woo  tsang 
luh  foo  V oo  shwo. 

The  5  m  T* ae  slicing  hwdng  king  wae  king  yuh 

king  is  another  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
Ladu  Keun,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a  production  of  tiie  Tang. 
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There  i>  a  short  tract  on  the  same  subject,  professing  to  have  been- 
delivered  by  Labu  Keun.  entitled  the  ^  -f-  2l  ®f  S  /.srb 

r//Yc>  king.  Evidence  is  altogether  wanting  for  such  a  remote 
origin,  but  there  is  a  commentary  on  it  by  Yin  Yin  of  the  Tang. 

The  m  &  a  m  Ts'uy  kung  juh  yd  king ,  also  on  the  same 
subject,  is  the  production  of  a  Taouist  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  with  the 
surname  Ts’uy.  There  is  an  explanatory  commentary  on  this  by  an 
author  who  is  known  by  the  designation  fk  ^  Hwan  Jen-tsze  of 
the  Ming. 

The  jly  ^  ^  Ts’ing  keen  ko  is  a  series  of  stanzas  on  the  same 
subject,  bv  K’ew  Ch’ang-ch’  un  of  the  Yeun.  There  is  a  commentary 
on  this  also  by  Hwan  Jen-tsze. 

The  ^  t b  Kwei  cJntng  chc  nan  is  another  short  work  partly 
in  verse,  on  the  same  subject,  by  f|[  Jfi  ChTn  Ch’ung-sob  of  the  Yuen, 
who  is  numbered  among  the  Taouist  immortals. 

{ )ne  of  the  most  celebrated  treatises  on  this  art  is  the  ^  ^  Hf* 
Sin'r  in  in  ^  kwei  chc ,  by  an  accomplished  Taouist  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
surnamed  jjjT  Yin.  This  treats  at  large  on  the  principles  and  method  of 
practice,  and  is  simply  illustrated  by  plates  in  a  very  respectable  style  of 
art  It  was  first  printed  in  161b,  and  another  edition  was  issued  about 
1070,  in  a  large  and  handsome  style. 

The  -fc  g  Wt  f;  i#  fj*  9  Tat  s  Jiang  labu  keun  s/iwo  elk  dug 
tan^  tsing  kino-  also  treats  under  very  moderate  limits  of  the  subjection 
of  the  mental  faculties.  This  is  attributed  to  Kb  Heucn,  an  author  of 
about  the  3rd  or  4th  century,  and  has  a  commentary  by  ^  Jj|  Le 
Tabu -shun  of  the  Ming. 


The  _E  iff  bt  M  ii  9.  Tac  slicing  c/iili  wan  t'ung  kob  king  is 
another  short  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  mental  abstraction.  There 
U  a  commentary  on  this  text  by  ]g  ^  Chking  Tseuen-tsze. 

The  ^7  _E  ;Jc  S.  Tac  slid  tig  td  fung  icing  is  a  brief  expansion 
of  Labu  KeuiTs  theory  of  the  abstract.  There  is  a  commentary  on  it  by 
Lc  Tabu-slum. 

The  ^  _h  41-  T  ft  y<  H  1$  9  Tac  slicing  siting  heucn  slnvo 
seaou  tsachwo  ming  meabu  king  is  a  work  on  averting  calamity,  indieat- 
'm<y  verv  elearlv  the  influence  which  the  doctrine  and  the  forms  of 
expression  of  Buddhism  were  gaining  over  the  Taouists.  It  has  a  com- 
mentarv  by  Hwan  Jen-tsze. 

The  jjfj  T ac  seiJi  king  i>  an  elaboration  of  the  6th  chapter 

of  the  Tabu  fill  king  on  the  production  of  the  material  universe  from  the 
feminine  principle.  The  commentator  is  designated  j/L  ^  Hwan 
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Chin  Seen  Sang,  but  neither  Jii^  surname  nor  date  is  snivel),  and  it  is  thought 
that  tlie  text  and  commentary  are  both  from  the  same  hand. 

The  \\4  Sf  M  jfif/E  IK  ffi  T'  ling  lieu  hi  ling  pabu  ting  kzvdn  Hug 
is  a  treatise  on  abstraction,  but  neither  the  name  of  tlie  author,  nor  that 
of  the  commentator  is  preserved. 

d  he  |£  T  5.  I  ifr  fP  IPod  slicing  yuJi  hwdng  sin  yin  king 
a  No  treats  of  mental  abstraction  and  tlie  subjection  of  the  emotions.  There 
is  no  author’.^  name,  but  there  is  a  commentary  to  it,  by  a  scholar  with 
the  surname  Lb. 

A  Taouist  work  was  published  in  1640,  with  tlie  title  jjjjji  f|[j  jjj  jg 
Shin  seen  I'Tmg  keen}  in  60  books,  from  the  hand  of  py  f]|  Sec 
Ta-heun.  giving  a  series  of  biographical  sketches,  for  the  most  part 
legendary  and  fabulous,  of  upwards  of  eight  hundred  saints,  sages, 
and  divinities,  selected  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  Taouism,  but  some 
lhuldhist  characters  are  also  admitted  into  the  number.  The  bloeks- 
of  thi"  publication  were  destroyed  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  present 
dvuasty,  when  a  new  edition  was  issued  with  the  title  J|J  fjjf  *§  Leih 
seen  t  Tiny  ke.  Another  work  of  the  same  character,  by  j|j  Sen  Tabu.. 
\va.'  published  in  1  70<  >,  which  the  title  Shin  seen  k  Ting  keen ,  in  22  books. 
Another  edition  of  tlie  same  in  a  small-sized  page,  revised  bv  Mi  r}g  gje 
Ch'iu  Hung-mbw,  appeared  in  1787,  with  the  title  gjf,  -jj]  |jg  AY  she 
t' Tiny  keen ,  in  39  books. 

Among  .ill  the  publications  of  the  Taouists,  there  is  not  one  which 
ha.-  attained  a  greater  popularity  than  the  ^  T  cie  shdny 


kin:  ring  p'ecn.  The  assumption  that  it  is  the  work  of  Labu  Keim  is  a 
fable,  which  few,  if  any,  believe.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  durum 
the  Sung,  but  the  author  is  not  known.  This  treatise  which  is  com¬ 
piled  in  a  style  easy  of  comprehension,  has  for  its  object  to  elucidate* 
the  doctrine  of  future  retribution.  The  various  editions  are  innumer¬ 
able.  it  having  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  almost  everv  conceivable- 
"ize.  duipe,  and  style  of  execution.  Many  commentaries  have  been 
written  on  it,  and  it  is  frequently  published  with  a  collection  of  several 
hundred  anecdotes  of  the  marvellous  and  pictorial  representations 
appended,  to  illustrate  every  paragraph  seriatim.  It  is  deemed  a  great 
act  of  merit  to  aid  by  voluntary  contribution  towards  the  gratuitous 
dissemination  of  this  work. 


The  As  ,ff£  pj  }lh  )  uh  leih  ch'  non  c linen  king  she  is  one  of 

tlie  lower  class  of  Taouist  productions  of  recent  times,  trivine:  a  detailed 
account  of  the  mysteries  and  horrors  of  the  invisible  world,  with  a  de- 
>oription  of  the  courts  of  the  Ten  king,"  of  hades,  bv  a  Taouist  named 
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^  J-  an  who  professes  to  have  made  an  excursion  into  the 

regions  of  darkness,  and  brought  hack  the  account  for  the  benefit  of  his 
mundane  contemporaries.  The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  largely 
transplanted  into  this  publication. 

.A_  collection  of  oo  daouist  treatises  were  published  together  in  one 
work  during  the  Ming,  with  the  general  title  ii;  ^  £  %  Tabu  shoo 
tseucn  iseih. 

^  ‘ie  'pi  H  2T  IS  ik.  Id  M  Ling  pabu  heuen  tseih  la  tseucn  milk 
Ink  is  an  extensive  catalogue  of  Taouist  work  in  49  books,  giving 
elucidatory  remarks  and  r.  summary  of  contents  of  the  several  articles. 

1  he  custom  of  reading  the  sacred  books  in  the  temples  is  not  of  the 
most  ancient  date,  but  appears  to  have  been  in  vigorous  practice  during 
the  Sung  dynasty.  One  of.  the  principal  of  the  works  thus  employed  is 
die  4?]  Jl  -{£  Ml  yf  Us  IT  A  aou  shang  yuh  Jrwdng pun  lung  tseih  king , 
in  six  books,  eulogistic  of  the  deity  yp  J|  J-  yfj-  Yfih  Hwang-shaug  To. 

The  '[If  gf*  ^  {t  Ti  t'f-  Hi  ftl  M  Luy  siting  p’ob  hwa  keen 
/sun  shwd  i  nil  c/koo  chin  king  is  another  book  mucli  used  in  the  ritual 
services.  The  Taouists  attribute  the  authorship  to  Wf:  ^  iyt 

Luy  shing  p'oo  hwa  t'een  tsun,  a  fabulous  personage  of  remote  antiquity  : 
but  there  is  little  doubt  of  it  having  been  composed  by  a  Taouist  stvled 
^  Heuen  Yang-tsze,  about  the  time  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

d  he  dv  Jl  \M  3;  SI  jS  W  *jS  ^  UH  M  £5  Tae  shang  fang  heuen 
ling  pabu  tsze  kung  pitn  yuen  chin  king ,  a  book  of  similar  character, 
contains  a  colloquy  between  T’sze  Tung,  otherwise  known  as  pg  pd,  'rjf  Yan 
Cldang  To,  and  the  celestial  magnate  JC  ip  ik  Yuen  Che  T’een-tsun. 

The  ±  _h  WL  zl  7C  T=i  S  T  a e  shang  shwo  san  yuen  san 
kwan  pabu  king  comprises  a  conversation  between  Kami  Keun  and  the 
San  Kwan  or  Three  original  celestial  magnates,  preceded  by  a  invstical 
formula  used  for  self-purification. 

The  y[c  Jl  WL  H  it  PH  H  T ae  slicing  shzuo  san  yuen  sze 

kwan  pabu  king  is  another  formulary  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
preceding,  but  less  generally  used,  embodying  laudations  of  the  Sze  Kwan 
or  Four  celestial  magnates. 

Taouism  in  its  slavish  imitation  of  Buddhist  forms,  has  also  its  7Y an, 
which  follow  closely  on  the  Hindoo  model.  The  5^C  5\*  fljjr  -jg  Fan 
keen  tow  mob  ts''  an  carries  plagiarism  to  the  extent  of  borrowing,  not 
merely  the  conventional  phraseology,  but  even  the  name  of  the  Buddhist 
deity  Sk  Fan  T’een,  which  is  the  designation  of  Brahma  of  the  older 
Hindoo  religion,  and  here  used  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  a  female 
member  of  the  Buddhist  pantheon. 
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The  -)]  M.  ®  Pih  fang  chin  woo  paou  ts’an  is  a  ritual  in 

honour  of  jit  ^  ^  Chin  Woo  Ta  Te,  a  celebrated  Taouist  deity,  known 
also  by  the  title  2;  ^  _fc.  ^  Heuen  T’een  Shang  Te. 

There  are  also  liturgies  for  the  daily  service,  which  replace  those  of 
the  Buddhists,  with  merely  an  alteration  of  phraseology  within  limits. 
Such  is  the  Q  jj§  Heuen  mun  jih  sting. 

Another  ritual  of  a  kindred  character,  is  the  ^  K8  ^  Heang 
ying  tow  k'o,  or  the  liturgy  of  the  deity  Tow  Te. 

There  is  a  class  cf  publications,  which,  though  not  properly  styled 
Taouist  works,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  as  more  nearly 
allied  to  such  than  any  other.  These  are  the  literature  of  the  deities 
ordained  by  the  state ;  such  as  the  $3  H  ^  g  gg  jgj  @  gj,  Kwan  siting 
te  keun  siting  tseih  t'od  cite,  a  collection  of  historic  vestiges  of  Kwan  Te, 
the  God  of  War,  found  in  other  works.  Such  also  is  the  ^  jp  ®  -g: 
H?  ®  Ifii  ®  T’een  how  siting  moo  siting  tseih  t'od  cite ,  being  a  similar 
record  regarding  5^  Jfj  IB  ®  T’een  How  Slung  Moo,  the  Sailor’s 
goddess.  This  deity  is  much  consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  doubt 
by  the  Taouists,  as  ^  -Jffi  Kwan  She  Yin  is  by  the  Buddhists ;  and 
a  set  of  oracular  stanzas  supposed  to  emanate  from  her  prescience  have 
been  published,  with  a  commentary,  under  the  title  jBkfMSltJ 

T’een  Jtow  siting  moo  choo  keae  tseen  she.  To  this  place  also  may 
be  referred  the  well-known  little  hortative  composition  ^  S  Pit  PS 
Wan  cit’ang  te  keun  yin  tseih  watt,  being  a  treatise  on  secret  rewards 
and  retributions,  ascribed  to  Wan  Ch’aug  Te  Keun,  the  God  of  Literature.' 
The  ^  ®  fff  Tan  kwei  tseih  is  a  collection  of  several  short  works  of 
this  character,  with  comments. 

A  great  part  of  the  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  minor  publications, 
hortative  and  devotional,  which  are  widely  distributed  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  empire,  and  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  literature  for  the 
million,  may  be  included  among  these;  embracing  as  they  do  the  reputed 
teachings  of  Wan  Ch’ang  Te  Keun,  Tung  Yo  Ta  Te,  Yuen  Ming  Tow 
Te,  Heuen  T’een  Sluing  Te,  Kwan  Slung  Te  Keun,  Tsaou  Shin,  Wei 
\  uen  Kuen,  and  a  host  of  other  deities  of  greater  or  less  renown. 

IV.  Belles-Lettres. 

The  last  and  largest  division  of  Chinese  literature  termed  4ft  Tseih, 
may  be  not  inaptly  designated  Belles-lettres,  including  the  various  classes 
of  polite  literature,  poetry  and  analytical  works. 

1.  The  first  subdivision  under  this  head,  termed  Jg  Tsoi?  szc , 

“  Elegies  of  Tsoo,”  is  very  limited,  being  chiefly  the  poetical  productions 
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of  H  K’euh  Yuen,  a  minister  of  the  petty  kingdom  of  ^  Tsoo,  in 
the  4th  century  b.  c.  Degraded  by  his  prince,  and  apparently  disgusted 
with  the  world,  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  throwing  himself  into 
the  -JB  H;  Meili-lo,  a  river  in  the  present  Hookwaug  province.  The 
anniversary  of  that  event  has  been  ever  since  commemorated  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  Dragon  Boat  Festival,  which  takes  place  on  the  fifth  day 
of  the  fifth  month.  Bis  principal  piece,  the  j|g  jg|  Le  scion ,  is  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  his  public  character,  illustrated  by  examples  from  history.  Some 
other  poems  of  the  same  plaintive  character  by  himself,  together  with  a 
few  additional  by  3*  Sung  Yuh  and  jp;  King  Cli’a,  all  nearly 
contemporary  and  relating  to  the  same  subject,  make  up  the  collection  of 
elegies  known  as  the  Tsoo  sze.  Later  writers  have  commented,  annotat- 
ed,  and  criticized,  but  the  style  of  composition  is  unique  and  peculiar  to 
the  period  when  it  was  written.  The  collection  was  first  made  by  Lew 
Heang  in  the  1st  century  B.  C.  In  the  Bibliographical  section  of  the  Suy 
History  it  is  disposed  as  a  distinct  class  of  literature,  and  has  ever  since 
retained  that  position. 

The  earliest  example  of  the  work  now  extant  is  the  jjf  iff  >pj 
Tsoo  sze  dicing  kei'i ,  in  17  books,  which  in  addition  to  the  writings 
named  above,  contains  an  appendix  of  pieces  by  Kea  E,  Lew  Gan,  Tung 
Fang-so,  jg  ^  Yen  Ke,  3i  JS  Wang  Fow,  Lew  Heang,  Pan  Koo  and 
Hi  ^  Y  ang  Yih.  There  is  a  commentary  on  the  whole  by  the  latter, 
who  is  the  compiler  of  the  work  in  that  form.  A  good  deal  of  liberty  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  with  the  text  of  editions  published  in  the  Sung 
dvnasty,  but  the  commentary  has  remained  uncorrupted  ;  and  although 
very  general  in  its  character,  is  valued  as  giving  the  current  views  of  the 
literati  on  these  writings  at  that  early  period. 

A  much  esteemed  form  of  this  collection  was  published  by  Choo 
He  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  under  the  title  Jjg  Tsoo  sze  tseih  choo , 

in  eight  books,  in  which  the  author  has  made  a  selection  from  the 
preceding  and  another  work  published  in  the  Sung.  The  first  five  books 
contain  the  writings  of  K’eiih  Yuen,  the  remainder  being  occupied 
with  those  of  Sung  Yuh,  King  Cli’a,  Kea  E,  Yen  Ke  and  Lew  Gan. 
The  compiler  gives  annotations  on  the  work  throughout,  and  points  out 
the  particular  class  of  poetry  to  which  each  part  belongs.  There  are 
also  two  books  of  strictures  on  preceding  commentaries,  by  the  same 
author,  under  the  title  !§■  Peen  ch'mg ,  and  he  has  given  a  revision 
and  selection  of  the  supplementary  authors,  under  the  title  fg  How 
yu ,  in  six  books.  The  original  collection  in  eight  books  is  often  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  two  latter  parts.  Other  modifications  of  Clioo’s  work 
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frequently  appear,  according  to  tlie  editor’s  fancy.  Thus,  a  rather 
popular  abridgment  by  ^f|c  ^  j]j  Yaou  Ping-slian,  was  issued  in  1741, 
with  the  title  Jg  jjf  fjj  g:  Tsoo  sze  tsee  choo ,  in  six  books,  in  which 
the  pieces  by  Kea  E,  Yen  Ke,  and  Lew  Gan  are  omitted,  and  a  selection 
made  from  Ohoo’s  commentary  ;  with  a  short  appendix  on  the  sounds  of 
the  characters. 

Separate  portions  of  this  collection  have  also  formed  the  subject  of  a 
good  many  publications.  A  commentary  on  the  first  and  principal  piece, 
written  during  the  4th  century,  by  |§|  m  Ling  Tseen,  has  come  down  to 


the  present  day  with  the  title 


Le  sctou  tseih  chuen . 


One  of  the  best  of  the  modern  editions  is  the 


Le  saou  keae, 

by  jjg  ^  Koo  Ching  t’een,  a  free  and  somewhat  original  exposition  of 
this  noted  production,  published  in  1741. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  the  same  piece  was  published  early  in  the 
present  dynasty  by  2|j  $£  Seaou  Yun-tsung,  with  the  title  gj§  Jgg  H 
Le  saou  V  oo.  A  number  of  the  original  plates  were  lost,  the  pictorial 
embellishments  preserved  being  64  in  number.  Each  plate  is  followed 
by  the  relative  portion  of  the  text,  and  short  notes  explanatory  of  the 
illustration.  In  1782,  the  emperor  gave  orders  to  have  the  deficient 
illustrations  supplied,  and  91  additional  plates  were  inserted,  the  whole 
being  embodied  in  two  books,  with  the  title  ^ 

A' in  ting  poo  hwuy  le  saou,  tseiien  T  ob. 

2.  The  second  subdivision  in  this  class  is  designated  $l]  .  Pee 

tseih ,  or  “  Individual  Collections/’  consisting  of  the  miscellaneous 
original  productions  of  individual  authors.  Such  works  began  to  appear 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  earliest  examples 
being  published  in  that  form  after  the  death  of  the  authors.  Sub¬ 
sequent  writers  adopted  the  model,  but  it  was  not  till  the  6th  century 
that  they  began  to  classify .  their  collections  into  several  categories, 
either  according  to  time  or  subject.  We  then  find  Keang  Yen 

dividing  his  works  into  ^Jj  ft  Tseen  tseih ,  “  Former  Collection,”  and 
iS  ft  How  tseih ,  “  After  Collection.  The  emperor  ^  Woo  Te 
of  the  Leang  dynasty  has  the  gf  ^  ^  She  fob  tseih ,  “  Poetic  Collec¬ 
tion,  ”  X  ft  Wan  tseih ,  “  Literary  Collection,”  and  154  ft  Pee  tseih , 
u  Particular  Collection.”  ^  Yuen  Te  of  the  same  dynasty  has  his 

ft  Tseih ,  “  Collection,”  and  /p  ft  Seaou  tseih,  “  Lesser  Collection  ”  ; 
and  so  on,  the  endless  variety  of  nomenclature  according  with  the 
requirements  or  caprices  of  the  writers.  From  the  above-named  period 
down  to  the  present  day,  this  has  formed  one  of  the  most  prolific 
branches  of  Chinese  literature,  but  it  has  also  exhibited  by  far  the 
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highest  rate  of  mortality.  In  the  bibliographical  catalogues  of  the 
Sung  dynasty,  there  are  not  found  a  tenth  part  of  the  numerous  titles 
contained  in  those  of  the  Suy  and  Tang  dynasties;  and  the  catalogues  of 
the  present  day  do  not  contain  a  tenth  of  those  which  are  recorded  as 
extant  during  the  Sung.  The  vast  majority  of  such  productions  scarcely 
survive  the  age  that  gave  them  birth. 

The  well-known  and  highly  celebrated  35  ±  e  Le  T’ae-pili,  who 
lived  in  the  8th  century,  and  whose  poetical  talent  shed  a  lustre  on  the 
literature  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  has  left  to  posterity  a  collection  of  this 
class,  which  is  published  under  the  title  ^  0  Le  t'  a  e  pih  tseih,  in 

30  books.  It  has  not  come  to  us  intact,  however,  as  it  left  the  poet’s 
hand ;  some  of  the  original  books  having  been  lost.  In  its  present  form, 
the  first  book  is  a  collection  of  prefaces  and  inscriptions,  the  following 
23  books  being  filled  with  songs  and  poems,  and  the  six  last  containing 
miscellaneous  pieces. 

The  «£  ft  W  “  L  "jj  T sd  y ling  pih  hirh  shih  show  consists  of 
120  short  stanzas  on  so  many  different  objects  in  nature  and  art,  classified 
in  groups  of  ten  each.  It  was  composed  bv  ^  %  Le  Keaou  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Tang  dynasty. 

The  ^  ^  Lin  keo  tseih  is  a  small  work  written  by  3E  ^  Wang 
Ke,  a  scholar  who  flourished  during  the  troublous  period  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  jlf  Hwang  Ch’aou,  in  the  9th  century.  The  chief  part 
consists  of  45  pieces  of  anomalous  verse,  written  on  occasion  of  the  Tsin 
sze  examinations.  The  author’s  descendant  of  the  8th  generation,  jff 
Wang  Pin,  having  discovered  the  manuscripts  of  21  poems  composed  by 
Ke  at  his  Keu-jtn  examinations,  added  these  to  the  original  volume  by  way 
of  appendix,  and  published  the  whole  early  in  the  Sung  dynasty  with  the 
above  title.  It  was  reprinted  during  the  Manchu  dynasty. 

The  ^  ®  AM  tse  e  kaoii  is  a  literary  collection  by  Ch’ing 

Tseaou,  the  author  of  T]  ztng  che  (see  p.  29,  supra).  It  comprises  26 
pieces  of  poetry  and  seven  articles  in  prose.  In  regard  to  style  the 
work  stands  low,  but  it  evinces  a  considerable  amount  of  research  and 
scholarship. 

Sze  Ma-kwang,  the  eminent  statesman  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
besides  his  great  historical  work  noticed  above  (see  p.  25,  supra)  has 
left  a  collection  of  papers  belonging  to  this  class,  with  the  title  {H  ^ 
0L  Chuen  kea  tseih ,  in  80  books.  The  first  15  books  consist  of  poems  ; 
the  56  following  are  occupied  with  miscellaneous  compositions ;  three 
more  contain  controversial  papers,  letters,  and  jottings  on  musical 
compositions ;  the  remainder  consisting  of  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  elegies, 
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and  kindred  pieces.  Some  polemical  papers  are  found  in  this  work,  in 
reply  to  his  contemporary  the  great  innovator  Wang  Gan-sluh. 

There  is  another  collection  of  much  renown,  by  the  poet  Soo  Tung- 
p’o,  entitled  ^  Tung  p' o  tsenen  tseih ,  in  115  books.  This  was 

first  published  in  the  11th  century,  during  the  author’s  lifetime,  and 
consisted  of  seven  lesser  collections.  These  were  dominated  “  Tung 
Po’s  Collection,”  the  “After  Collection,”  “Memorials  to  the  Throne,” 
“Interior  Government,”  “Provincial  Government,”  “Poems,”  and  a 
“  Collection  of  Replies  to  Imperial  Orders.”  Even  during  the  Sung 
dynasty  there  were  already  various  editions  of  the  work,  differing 
considerably  among  themselves  as  to  the  number  of  books  and 
other  particulars,  while  such  variations  from  the  original  have  increased 
during  the  Ming,  and  since  that  time,  among  the  numerous  editions 
in  circulation;  but  the  number  of  the  divisions  and  the  order  of  arrange¬ 
ment  have  in  the  main  been  preserved,  although  some  parts  have  no  doubt 
been  lost.  There  is  a  well-known  commentary  on  the  poetical  works  of 
Soo  Tung-p’o,  by  $£  ^  She  Yuen,  a  scholar  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  with 
the  title  M  i&.  M  W  * She  choo  soo  she ,  in  42  books,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  assisted  by  Jfg  jpa  Koo  He.  Some  notes  by 
She  Siih,  the  son  of  the  first-named,  are  found  interspersed.  The  latter 
also  added  the  ^  WL  =¥  #f  Tung  p'o  neen  poo ,  a  Year  Book,  or 
Biographical  Annals  of  Soo  Tung-p’o,  and  had  the  work  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century.  This  was  afterwards  superseded  in 
popular  estimation  by  a  rival  commentary  from  the  hand  of  "t* 

W  ang  Shih-pang,  in  which  the  poems  are  classed  according  to  certain 
characteristics,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages  She’s  work  fell  into  neglect. 
In  the  17th  century  ^  ^  Sting  Lo,  a  high  imperial  officer  in  Keang- 
soo  province,  found  an  imperfect  copy  of  it  in  a  bookstore,  wanting 
the  books,  1,  2,  5,  6,  8,  9,  23,  26,  35,  36,  39  and  40.  He  com¬ 
missioned  lUf  Shaou  Ch’ang-hang  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 

latter  added  a  book  on  the  fallacies  in  Wang  Shih-pang’ s  commentary, 
entitled  5E  U  IE  g®  Wang  choo  ching  go,  and  revised  the  Biographi¬ 
cal  Annals;  but  falling  sick  when  he  had  commented  eight  books,  he 
devolved  the  work  on  ^  g  Le  Peih-han,  who  completed  the 
remaining  four  books.  Sung  Lo  also  collected  from  various  sources 
other  poems  by  Soo,  amounting  to  more  than  four  hundred  verses, 
which  he  entrusted  to  ^  Fung  King  to  add  a  commentary,  forming 
a  supplement  in  two  books,  with  the  title  M  *8  Soo  she  suh 

poo  e.  In  this  state  he  had  the  whole  recut  in  1675,  prefaced  by 
a  biography  of  Soo,  from  the  dynastic  history  of  the  Sung,  and  other 
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commendatory  documents.  About  1740,  a  handsome  edition  of  the 
work  in  its  new  form  was  printed  by  imperial  command. 

An  extensive  work  of  this  kind  has  beenk  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  Gow  Yang-sew,  the  historian  of  the  Tang  and  five  later 
dynasties  (see  p.  22  supra.)  and  the  author  of  an  exposition  of  the 
She- king.  The  portion  specially  arranged  by  the  author  is  known  as 
the  IV  an- tseih ,  “  Literary  Collection/’  in  50  books,  one  of  the  labours 
of  his  declining  years.  The  Pee  tseih ,  u Particular  Collection/''  in  20 
books,  was  arranged  from  his  writings  by  a  later  hand.  The  See  lull 
tseih ,  “  Metrical  Collection,"  in  seven  books,  was  first  published  in  the 
western  part  of  Chekeang  province.  The  Tsow  e ,  “  Memorials  to  the 
Throne,”  in  18  books,  vTas  published  at  K’ewchow  in  the  same 
province.  The  Tsihig  keen  tseih ,  “  Censure  Collection,”  in  eight  books, 
first  appeared  at  Shaouchow  in  Kwangtung  province.  The  Nicy  wae 
che  tseih,  “  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Government  Collection,”  in  11 
books,  and  other  portions  were  added  subsequently.  Editions  were 
published  at  Looting  in  Ixeangse,  at  Yanking,  at  Meenchow  in  Sze- 
chuen,  at  Soochow  in  Ixeangsoo,  in  Fuhkeen  province  and  other  places, 
all  differing  more  or  less  in  regard  to  their  contents.  A  collation  of 
these  various  issues  vTas  made  by  Chow  Peili-ta,  in  153  books,  bearing 
the  title  jjr  ^  TVaiz  chung  tseih;  with  an  additional  five  books  under 
the  title  pfT  Foo  luh.  This  has  a  preface  by  Chow,  and  is  considered 
the  best  issue  of  Gow  Yaug-sew’s  minor  writings.  An  abbreviated 
edition  in  20-  books  was  published  by  gf[  ^  Ch’in  Leang  in  the  Sung 
dynasty,  with  the  title  @Jc  hC  W  Gow  yang  wan  say,  containing 
scarcely  a  tenth  of  Gow  Yang’s  writings ;  but  the  pieces  given  are 
considered  those  of  more  certain  authorship,  selected  from  the  great  mass 
of  corrupted  text. 

The  M  \1\  M  Fseeji  shan  tseih  is  a  small  collection  of  literary 
compositions,  written  by  Choo  Yih,  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century, 
in  which  the  author  has  aimed  at  catching  the  spirit  of  Soo  Tung-p’o. 
The  original  copies  of  the  work  have  been  long  since  lost,  and  the 
existing  editions  are  extracted  from  the  Yung  16  ta  teen . 

^  Lull  Kew-yuen,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Choo  He,  ranks  among  the  elegant  writers  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 
His  compositions  were  arranged  by  his  son  g?  ^  Luh  Ch’e-che,  and 
edited  by  his  pupil  ']§£  Yuen  See  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
uuder  the  title  \\]  Seeing  shan  tseih,  in  28  books.  An  additional 
portion  in  four  books  is  termed  the  iHI  Wae  tseih;  and  four  books 
more  are  appended  under  the  designation  Yu  luh .  The  first 
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17  books  of  the  collection  consist  of  Letters;  the  18th  is  Memorials  to 
the  Throne;  the  19th  is  Records;  the  20tli  is  Prefaces  and  Dedications; 
the  21st  to  the  24th  consist  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces;  the  25tli  is  Poems; 
the  26th  is  Sacrificial  Documents;  the  27th  and  28th  contain  Epitaphs 
and  Sepulchral  Inscriptions;  the  four  books  of  the  Extra  collection  are 
all  literary  models,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  at  the  end,  which  seems 
to  have  been  inserted  by  J?|  tK  Woo  K’ee,  a  later  editor.  The  Yu  luk 
is  a  record  of  conversations,  which  was  originally  published  separately, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  collection  in  1521,  in  a  new  edition  published 
by  1%  ji  Le  Mow-vuen. 

The  ^  jjp)  Woo  tae  kung  tsze  is  a  series  of  historical  rhymes 

regarding  the  five  short  dynasties — Leaug,  T’ang,  Tsin,  Han,  and  Chow — 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  great  T’ang.  Each  stanza  is  followed 
by  a  long  expository  note.  The  author’s  name  is  ^  jfj§  Woo  Sing- 
Jan.  The  f  @  Shih  kwo  kung  tsze ,  from  the  same  hand,  is  a 

corresponding  series  regarding  the  petty  states  of  Woo,  Southern  T’ang, 
Former  Shuh,  After  Shuh,  Southern  Han,  Tsob,  Woo-yue,  Min,  King, 
and  Xorthern  Han,  which  existed  contemporaneously  with  the  above- 
named  five  dynasties. 

The  jU  3f[  M  Kaoit  tung  1?  e  tseih  is  the  production  of  jtj  ^ 
Kaon  Tang,  a  native  of  Changpoo  in  Efihkeen  province,  who  bore  the 
designation  Tung-lPe.  The  author  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  his 
loyalty  while  holding  office,  about  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  1148. 
His  work  consisted  originally  of  20  books,  only  a  fragment  of  which 
now  remains  in  six  books.  These  contain  a  number  of  memorials  to  the 
throne,  epigrams,  and  other  short  pieces  of  composition,  all  which  indicate 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  ruling  dynasty.  There  is  an  appendix  con¬ 
taining  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  and  two  eulogistic  documents 
by  the  famous  Clioo  He. 

The  4ft  Wei  nan  wan  tseih  is  a  collection  of  the  writings 

of  Liih  Yew,  in  50  books,  arranged  by  himself  on  receiving  a  dignity 
in  connection  with  tiie  region  Weiuan  in  Shense,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 2th  century.  The  first  two  books  comprise  Official  Statements  ; 
then  follow  two  books  of  Instructions  to  Inferior  Officers ;  one  book  of 
Memorials  to  the  Throne;  seven  books  of  Announcement;  one  book 
of  Letters ;  two  books  of  Prefaces ;  one  book  of  Inscriptions ;  five  books 
of  Records;  ten  books  of  Miscellaneous  Documents;  nine  books  of 
Epitaphs,  Elegies  and  Pagoda  Records;  two  books  of  Sacrificial  Docu¬ 
ments  and  Mourning  Recitations ;  one  book  of  Observations  on  the 
Peony;  six  books  of  a  Journey  into  Szechuen  (see  p.  29,  supra)  the 
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remainder  consisting  of  Musical  Pieces.  Some  of  the  above  parts  prop¬ 
erly  belong  to  other  departments  of  literature;  such  as  the  Journey 
to  Szechuen,  the  Remarks  on  the  Peony,  and  the  Musical  Compositions; 
but  his  son  g?  Jg  Luh  Yuh,  in  order  to  preserve  these  small  works 
from  being  lost,  followed  the  precedent  of  the  Loo-ling  edition  of  Gow 
Yang-sew’s  collection,  and  embodied  them  in  the  edition  he  was  pub¬ 
lishing.  Two  additional  books  were  appended  by  ^  Maou  Tsin,  a 
later  editor,  with  the  title  ^  Yih  kaou.  They  consist  of  pieces 
written  late  in  the  author's  lifetime  under  a  fictitious  name,  some  of 
which  he  would  rather  have  suppressed. 

The  ^  ®  ^  E  gan  keu  sze  tse'ih ,  by  §ij  Lew  Ylng- 

she,  is  a  short  literary  collection  of  medium  merit,  issued  about  the 
commencement  of  the  loth  century. 

In  1210,  the  Nan  hod  tseih  was  completed  by  jjg  Chang 

Tsze,  a  statesman  who  was  involved  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the 
period.  Quotations  from  it  are  to  be  found  in  other  books,  but  the 
work  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  was  reconstructed  from  the 
excerpts  in  the  Yung  lo  ta  teen .  On  this  basis  it  has  been  printed 
during  the  present  dynasty,  containing  nine  books  of  Poems  in  the  various 
styles  of  the  art,  one  book  of  Rhymes  and  an  appendix  in  three  parts,  of 
documents  relating  to  the  work. 

A  small  collection  of  poetical  effusions  was  completed  by  ^ 

Ch’ingj  So-nan  in  1301,  with  the  title  jpj  fg|  Ts'ing  sun  tseih. 
Another  work  from  the  same  source  is  the  — *  "jjjj  jy.  “f"  jj  jfj  Jft  Yih 
ftih  urh  shill  V  oo  she  tseih ,  containing  120  heptameter  stanzas,  originally 
appended  to  so  many  pictures;  followed  by  24  pentameter  verses  of  a 
lively  cast.  The  same  author  has  also  left  another  collection  with  the 
title  Jiff  X.  M  So  nan  wan  tseih ,  containing  a  few  pieces  of  prose 
composition,  some  of  them  of  a  much  more  lengthy  character. 

The  JJ  jlj  3^  Tse  shan  tseih  is  a  poetical  collection  written  by  ^ 
^  j5E  Lin  King-he,  who  bore  the  soubriquet  of  Tse  Shan.  Being  in 
office  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  he  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  last  aspirants  of  that  house,  and  his  writings  exhibit 
numerous  indications  of  that  feeling.  A  commentary  on  the  work  was 
issued  by  jjf:  jjjfj  Chang  Tsoo-ch’ing  in  133  i  ;  but  there  are  only  some 
fragments  of  the  original  edition  extant.  The  work  as  it  has  come 
down  to  modern  times,  is  an  edition  of  the  text  and  commentary 
arranged  by  g  £±fc  Leu  Hung,  and  published  in  1463,  in  three  books, 
with  two  additional  books  of  miscellaneous  pieces  preserved  by  Chang 
Tsoo-clring.  In  1528,  another  edition  appeared  with  the  revision  of 
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^  ^g:  Maou  Sew,  and  a  section  of  criticisms  by  tlie  same.  There  was 
a  later  issue  in  1673,  and  another  in  1810. 

The  Ting  heaou  tsze  she  iseih  is  a  small  collection 

of  poetical  compositions  written  in  the  various  current  styles  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  art,  by  7T  41  Ting  H6-neen.  The  author,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  filial  piety,  was  of  foreign  descent,  his  ancestors 
having  come  to  China  from  the  west.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Yuen 
dynasty,  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  passed  his  days  in  seclusion 
among  the  hills  of  Y  oochang,  occupying  himself  in  the  poetic  art.  His 
collection  was  first  entitled  ^  Hae  ch' cion  tseiJi ,  and  some  editions 

are  now  named  T  SI  M  Ting  ho  neen  iseih. 

About  the  close  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  J  jj||  AVang  Fung  completed 
a  series  of  poetical  effusions  in  seven  books,  with  the  title  m  ^ 
Woo  ke  Iseih.  This  treats  largely  of  examples  of  loyalty,  filial  piety 
and  patriotism,  during  the  Sung  and  Yuen  dynasties.  Six  books  were 
already  put  to  press  during  the  authoFs  lifetime,  and  the  last  one 
was  finished  under  the  superintendence  of  his  son,  early  in  the  Ming 
dynasty.  In  less  than  a  century  the  work  became  scarce,  and  the 
original  blocks  were  very  much  destroyed,  when  a  new  edition  was  issued 
in  1456,  under  the  revision  and  superintendence  of  |S§[  |E£  Ch’in  Min- 

clung.  After  a  neglect  of  centuries,  by  the  careful  comparison  and 
revision  of  existing  copies  and  fragments  the  work  has  been  again  restored, 
and  a  new  edition  printed. 

In  1348  Heii  Yew-jin,  a  native  of  Seangyin  in  Honan, 

who  held  office  under  the  Yuen  dynasty,  retired  from  the  service,  and 

having  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  from  a  neighbour,  he  excavated  a 

pond,  in  outline  resembling  a  ducal  sceptre.  Daily  he  was  accustomed 

to  sing  the  praises  of  this  pond  at  convivial  meetings  with  his  friends ; 

and  from  among  the  pieces  composed  on  such  occasions  he  made  a 

selection  of  219  poems,  and  66  specimens  of  minstrelsy,  all  composed 

between  the  years  1350  and  1356.  Ten  of  the  latter  were  said  to  be  by 
•  • 

M  B  Ma  He>  the  remainder  being  by  Heu  Yew-jin  and  his  brother 
ff  IS  H  eu  Clung.  The  collection  was  entitled  j£;  U  75  Kwet 
fang  gcie  nae  iseih.  Ma  He  afterwards  revised  the  work  and  placed 
78  of  the  poems  and  eight  rhymes  as  an  appendix,  with  the  title  ^ 

;fp  Kwe'i  fang  p'  oo  ho. 

]£  4jp  {A  Y  ang  Show-jin,  a  scholar  of  the  16th  century,  left  a 
collection  of  some  note,  but  in  after  times  when  the  original  blocks 
were  lost,  extensive  alterations  and  corruption  took  place  in  later 
editions.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7tli  century,  ]£  Y  ang  E-lo, 
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a  fifth-generation  descendant  of  the  author,  made  a  collection  of  his 
ancestor’s  writings,  which  .lie  published  under  the  title  3i  Wi  $5  jfc 
Wang  yang  mtng  tseih ,  in  16  books;  Yang  Ming  being  another  name 
of  Show  Jin.  In  this,  however,  there  is  not  more  than  half  of  the  original 
matter.  It  is  divided  irrto  several  sections  on  “  Learning,”  “  Southern 
Kan,’’  “the  Peaceful  Haou,”  “Thoughts  on  Agriculture,”  and  minor 
fragments,  about  500  articles  in  all. 

The  g?  §§  lVa?ig  k? e  tseih  is  a  collection  in  eight  books,  by  ^ 
Fang  Paou,  who  bore  the  soubriquet  of  Wang  K’e.  The  scattered 
manuscripts  of  this  author  were  collected  by  his  pupils  and  published  in 
succession  as  they  came  to  light,  under  the  above  title;  hence  the  want 
of  the  chronological  order  in  the  series.  They  exhibit  a  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  classics,  and  a  mind  intimately  versed  in  the  various  stvles  of 
ancient  literature.  The  work  was  first  published  entire  about  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century. 

A  small  work  written  about  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  by 
5  7K  Wang  Kwang-ch’ing,  with  the  title  ^  ji|  ^  ^  ^  S? 

Teen  shan  is' don  £ ang  she  ho  ch'  aou,  is  a  collection  of  poetry  method¬ 
ically  arranged  according  to  the  seven  recognized  stvles  of  the  art.  as 
^  iff  Koo  yd  fob,  Antique  Musical  Compositions,  |f  Woo 

yen  koo  she ,  Antique  Pentameters,  Jfc  ||  Tseih  yen  kbo  she , 

Antique  Heptameters,  |f  Woo  yen  leak  she ,  Antithetic  Penta¬ 


meters,  Lb#  |^f  Tseih  xi:n  leiih  she ,  Antithetic  Heptameters,  2l  g 
m  &  Woo  yen  tseue  keu,  Pentameter  Quatrains,  and  g  Isj  Tseih 
yen  tseue  keii ,  Heptameter  Quatrains. 

The  S  IS  Keaou  king  feih  kaou  by  ^  3®  ^8U  Foo-vueu, 

a  native  of  Sungkeang,  is  a  poetical  souvenir  of  the  author’s  residence  at 
Keaouchow  in  Ivwangse  province,  where  he  went  to  join  one  of  the  last  of 
the  princes  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  the  troublous  times  when  that  house 
was  being  displaced  by  the  Manchu  line.  There  is  a  memoir  of  the  author 
at  the  end. 

It  is  a  signal  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  learning  is  held,  to  find 
the  monarch  of  such  an  empire  striving  for  literary  distinction  among 
his  subjects ;  and  most  of  the  emperors  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  have 
contributed  their  portion  to  this  class  of  works.  The  first  in  this  series 
is  in  176  books,  by  the  illustrious  monarch  who  reigned  during  the 
Kang  He  period,  and  bears  the  title  gg  jjjfj  J§|  ^  $jjj  i}|  SC  M  Siting 
tsobjtn  hwang  te  yu  che  wan  tseih.  This  is  systematically  divided  into 
four  parts.  The  first,  in  40  bjoks,  was  written  previous  to  and  in¬ 
clusive  of  the  year  16S3,  and  professes  to  be  the  literary  recreations  of 
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the  emperor,  after  a  successful  season  of  conflict  with  various  refractory 
tribes.  The  second  part  is  in  50  hooks,  and  contains  the  productions 
of  this  prince  during  the  next  fourteen  years,  written  at  leisure  in¬ 
tervals,  Avhile  occupied  with  his  astronomical  and  scientific  pursuits. 
During  the  subsequent  fourteen  years,  up  to  1711,  which  proved  a 
period  of  tranquillity  throughout  the  empire,  this  sovereign  composed 
the  pieces  comprised  in  the  50  books  of  the  third  portion  ;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  same  having  been  made  by  some  of  the  literary  chancellors. 
The  last  part,  in  36  books,  contains  his  latest  literary  efforts,  written 
during  the  concluding  years  of  his  reign,  the  pieces  being  arranged  by 
one  of  the  imperial  princes  after  the  author’s  death.  Uniform  with  the 
preceding  is  a  collection  of  poems  in  28  books,  by  the  same  distinguished 
author,  with  the  title  ®  j|^  Yu  che  she  tseih.  These  were 

revised  and  arranged  by  some  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  time.  The 
succeeding  emperor  who  reigned  from  1723  to  1735,  during  the  period 
Yung  Ching,  has  also  left  a  literary  collection  in  30  books,  with  the 
title  She  tsung  heen  hwdng  te  yu  che 

wan  tseih.  The  first  20  books  consist  of  literary  essays,  and  the  last  10 
of  poetical  pieces  composed  in  thirteen  different  styles  The  first  seven 
books  of  these  poems  were  composed  before  the  author  ascended  the 
throue,  and  the  following  three  subsequent  to  that  eveut.  In  1730,  the 
heir  apparent  published  a  collection  under  the  title  g  ^  §£  Lo 

shen  fang  wan  cJi  aou,  in  14  books.  In  1737,  the  second  year  of  his 
accession,  he  reviewed  the  work,  retaining  only  three-tenths,  and  added 
seven-tenths  more,  which  he  had  composed  before  assuming  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity.  The  whole  was  published  under  the  title  ^  "‘it  jjj 
%  *  Lo  shen  fang  iseiAien  tseih  ting  pun,  in  30  books.  This  was 
revised  by  an  imperial  commission  in  1758.  It  consists  chiefly  of  Dis¬ 
courses,  Prefaces,  Records,  Postscripts,  Miscellanies,  Statements,  and 
specimens  of  the  ancient  and  modern  styles  of  literature.  There  are 
several  allusions  to  European  novelties  through  the  work,  which  has 
thirteen  prefaces  by  literary  men  desirous  of  honoring  the  labours  of 
the  young  prince.  A  subsequent  compilation  of  papers  from  the  same 
author,  after  he  had  assumed  the  imperial  dignity,  appeared  in  1764, 
in  30  books,  with  the  title  f£{J  ])C  ty)  M  Yu  che  wan  is'' oo  tseih.  This 
comprises  upwards  of  570  articles  classed  under  19  different  categories. 
A  second  collection  in  44  books,  entitled  Yu  die  wan 

iivJi  tseih ,  contains  more  than  410  pieces,  under  23  categories,  the  whole 
chronologically  arranged.  The  same  monarch  has  left  to  posterity  a 
quadruple  collection  of  poems  under  the  title  ffll  Si  Yu  che  she ;  the 
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first  division,  fyj  4ft  T’soo  tseih,  in  48  books,  containing  about  4,150 
pieces,  composed  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  reign,  from  1736 
to  1747  ;  the  second  collection,  yi  Urh  tseih ,  in  100  books,  containing 
upwards  of  8,470  pieces,  composed  during  the  next  twelve  years,  from 
1748  to  1759;  the  third  collection,  3E  ^  San  tseih ,  in  112  books,  com¬ 
prising  more  than  11,620  pieces,  written  during  the  subsequent  twelve 
years,  from  1760  to  1771;  and  the  fourth  collection,  pg  ^  Sze  tseih, 
in  112  books,  including  more  than  9,700  pieces,  written  during  the 
succeeding  twelve  years,  from  1772  to  1783;  the  whole  work  com¬ 
prising  about  33,950  poetical  compositions;  such  an  enormous  mass  of 
matter  as  has  rarely  been  bequeathed  to  future  generations  by  any  of 
the  children  of  the  muse.  The  productions  of  the  later  years  of  this 
prince  were  not  put  to  press. 

The  — *  S  ®  Ti/z  tsung  keu  she  kaoii  is  a  collection  of  short 

pieces  in  various  styles  of  poetical  composition.  It  was  written  by  jjj, 
Fung  Ch’uh,  an  author  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  native  of  Sungkeang,  who 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 

The  pj*  'US  *3?  4g  K'b  e  fang  wan  tseih  is  a  collection  of 
disquisitions,  discourses,  and  various  pieces  of  polite  literature,  by 
s  m  Yu  Ch’ang-chTng,  a  native  of  the  district  of  Tungheang 
iu  Chekeang  province,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century. 

The  JTtJ  jUt  iff  U  ^  Sze  Ziwiiy  been  she  eh' a  on  is  a  small  collection 
of  poems  by  ^  Jg  Sen  Chin,  a  native  of  Sungkeang,  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

The  Fj  jJj  U  Yne  shan  she  tseih  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
poems  by  a  scion  of  the  imperial  house  named  Han  Jin,  with 

the  designation  FI  tU  Yue  Shan,  who  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century. 

The  JT  P3  A  Heci  nuy  she  tseih,  in  nine  books,  contains  the 
literary  compositions  of  J  ^  Hea  Wan-chun,  a  juvenile  poet 
who  died  in  1776,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  These  consist  of  Anom¬ 
alous  Verse,  Elegies,  Antique  Pentameters  and  Heptameters,  Anti¬ 
thetic  Pentameters  and  Heptameters,  Heptameter  Quatrains,  Irregular 
Rhymes,  Notifications,  Discourses,  Letters  and  Questions.  There 
is  a  short  appendix  with  the  title  jj  Pi  it  W  Heci  miy  she 
tseih  Job  tuh,  containing  some  details  regarding  the  author  and  his 
works. 

The  $5  |§.  Ching  juy  habu  led  is  a  small  collection  of  articles 

in  a  chaste  style  by  jift  ^  Po  Tse-kea,  a  Corean,  with  the  designa- 
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tion  j=J  fQ  Ching  Juy,  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  principal  piece  is  a  disquisition  on  the  written  character,  followed  by 
a  preface,  a  eulogium,  and  two  epitaphs. 

The  U  Ml  |lj  0  Lin  yen  shan  kwan  she  elf  aou  is  a  small 

collection  of  poetic  effusions,  by  a  select  number  of  amateurs,  met 
around  the  board  on  various  convivial  occasions.  It  is  a  production 
of  last  century,  and  contains  specimens  of  the  art  in  both  the  ancient 
and  modern  styles. 

A  collection  under  the  title  K  m  m  §#  m  m  Yue  mwctn  low  she 
pee  tseih ,  in  eight  books,  was  published  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  by  |g  %  Koo  Tsung-t’  ae,  a  native  of  Soochow.  The  first 
book  is  a  series  of  historical  odes  regarding  the  sixteen  petty  states 
that  existed  during  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era  ;  the  second 
contains  twenty  corresponding  odes  regarding  the  Northern  Tse.  These 
are  all  in  double  quatrains  of  heptameter  verse.  The  next  book  consists 
of  similar  odes  regarding  Nanking,  with  numerous  notes.  The  fourth 
is  entirely  regarding  miscellaneous  matters  during  the  Southern  Tang 
dynasty.  The  fifth  book  contains  historical  odes  regarding  the  five 
small  dynasties  between  the  Tang  and  Sung.  This  is  followed  by  a 
book  of  harem  odes  ;  and  the  two  last  are  memorial  verses  in  honour 
of  friends. 

A  tolerably  extensive  collection  of  elegant  compositions  appeared 
early  in  the  present  century  under  the  title  ^3  JE  ^  ^  Ij|  Yew 

ching  we  chae  tseuen  tseih ,  by  ^  $1  Woo  Seih-k’e,  a  native  of  Hang¬ 

chow.  This  comprises  a  number  of  sub-collections  ;  thus  there  is  the 
U  i(S  She  tseih ,  “  Poetic  Collection,”  in  16  books  ;  the  Tsze  tseih , 

“Rhyme  Collection,”  in  eight  books;  the  p\.  Wae  tseih ,  “Extra 
Collection,”  in  five  books,  consisting  of  anomalous  verse,  sonnets,  poems, 
and  historical  odes;  and  the  Jgf  f§  pg  Peen  t'e  wan  tseih ,  “Terse 
Antithetic  Prose  Collection,"  in  24  books.  The  complete  work  is  known 
also  as  the  ^  \  Woo  kith  jin  tseih . 

The  jgf  jfjjf  pr  ^  Tseen  neen  fang  wan  tseih ,  a  collection  by 
Tseen  Ta-hiu,  published  early  in  the  present  century,  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  thought  by  a  subtle  reasoner. 

The  glj  jSJ  ^  K'ih  ckuh  tseih  is  a  small  collection  of  impromptu 
rhymes,  edited  bv  fn  Tsaou  Jin-hoo,  an  author  of  the  present 
dynasty.  It  consists  of  a  number,  of  pieces  written  in  lines  of  five 
syllables,  composed  by  small  parties  of  friends,  each  in  his  turn  making 
one  or  two  lines,  till  the  piece  is  complete.  This  kind  of  composition  is 
called  ip  Leen  keii ,  “  Connected  Sentences.” 
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Another  work  of  the  same  character  is  the  P||  ^  Lo  yew 

teen  ch- dng  tseih .  It  was  composed  during  the  Mauclm  dynasty,  the 
first  part  being  in  the  antique  style  and  the  second  in  the  modern. 

The  0  pX  H  St-  Soo  wan  chung  kung  sang  jih  she 

sze  she  is  a  collection  of  memorial  poems,  written  by  various  friends  on 
occasion  of  the  birthday  of  an  ancient  worthy  named  Soo. 

A  Buddhist  priest,  resident  at  Silver  Island  in  the  Yang-tsze-keang, 
published  a  neat  little  collection  of  poems  about  the  year  1880,  under 
the  title  Tseay  g an  she  cti aon. 


O 

O* 


The  sixth  century  gave  rise  to  a  new  division  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  letters.  During  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  as  the  art 
of  composition  continued  to  be  cultivated,  the  productions  of  authors 
accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  selection 
from  various  sources,  so  classified  as  to  include  choice  specimens,  in 
every  department  of  polite  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the 
compiler  free  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  excluding  all  but  pieces  of 
acknowledged  merit.  This  subdivision  has  been  termed  Tsung 

tseih ,  or  “  General  Collections.” 

-  For  the  first  specimen  of  this  kind  we  are  indebted  to  a  royal 
prince  of  the  house  of  Leang,  named  |jj  Seaou  T'ung,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  About  the  year  580,  he  completed  the 
X  M  TV  an  senen ,  in  80  books,  which  is  still  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  highly  prized  in  the  category.  The  divisions  of  the  work  are — 
Fog,  Anomalous  Verse,  —  She,  Poems, — Jgr  Saou ,  Elegies,  — 
TV  eih,  Heptalogues, — gg  Chaou ,  Decrees, — -gj}  Tsih,  Appointments, 
— 4b  Ling ,  Orders, — ^  Keaou ,  Instructions, — Wan ,  Essays, 
— Peabiiy  Manifestations, — ^  Slicing  shoo ,  Statements, — JgJ  IF e. 


Declarations, — *r|i  ip-  Fan  sze,  Accusations, — ^  Tseen,  Documents, 


Tscw,  Memorials, - 


Shoo ,  Epistles, — Heih ,  Notifications, 


grt*  g/ 
fiX.  p[f 

m 


She  lun,  Re  joinders, - 
Sung ,  Eulogiums, — 


Sze, 
Tsans 


Tiiy  wan,  Replies, 

Farewells, — pf  Sen,  Prefaces, 

Commendations,  —  Fuo  ming,  Contracts, — She  lun ,  His¬ 

torical  Relations, — ^  jg  She  shuh  tscin,  Commendatory  Historical 
Narrations, — Lun,  Discourses, — Leen  choo,  Literary  Gems, 
— Chin,  Admonitions, — gg  Ming,  Monumental  Legends, — Lux , 
Obituaries, — Gae,  Laments, — -$r  Pe  wan,  Inscriptions, — Jjt 
Mob  che ,  Epitaphs, — \y  Hing  chwang ,  Memoirs, — T?  X  Fcabu 

wan,  Dirges, — and  ^  Tse  wan,  Sacrificial  Orations.  About  the  year 
658  ^  K  Le  Shen,  a  statesman  and  scholar  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  work,  which  bore  the  title  -$r  ^  fj:  Wan  seuen 
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choo ,  and  was  extended  to  60  books.  This  contained  copious  notes  on 
the  objects  named  and  the  principles  embodied,  with  much  information 
on  the  pronunciation.  The  following  century  commentaries  were  written 
by  g  Leu  Yen-tse,  flj  Lew  Leang,  gg  Chang  Seen,  g  [p] 

Leu  Heang,  and  ^  ^  Le  Chow-han.  These  were  collated  and  com¬ 

bined  into  a  single  work  by  g  JjE  Leu  Y"en-tsoo,  who  completed  his 
task  about  the  year  718.  In  the  Sung  dynasty  this  was  published  with 
Le  Shell’s  commentary,  also  embodied  in  the  work,  which  was  entitled 
7*7  Ettil  Luh  chin  choo  wan  seuen.  The  most  authentic  editions 
of  Le  Shell’s  work  now  extant,  shew  evident  proofs  of  being  merely 
extracted  from  the  last-named  compilation.  A  good  edition  of  the  text 
without  commentary  was  published  in  1572,  in  60  books.  Modern 
editions  are  numerous.  A  critique  on  some  poetical  portion  of  this 
work  was  written  by  ~]j  [pJ  Fang  Hwuy  in  the  YAien  dynasty,  with  the 
title  ®  $g  Hi  IS  IT  iVan  seuen  yen  paou  seay  she  ping ,  in  four 

books  ;  but  no  traces  of  the  ancient  editions  are  to  be  found.  An  example 
of  the  work,  however,  was  embodied  in  the  Yung  16  tci  teen ,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  existing  exemplars.  It  consists  of  strictures  on  the 
poetical  pieces  of  J0  5$  Yen  YTn-neen,  fig  Hg  Paou  Cliaou,  fg  yjg 
Seay  Lmg-yun,  gft  Seay  Chen,  g)  jf  Seay  Hwuy,  and  if  Sefiy 

T’eaou.  The  *1  ^  Seuen  choo  kwei  le  consists  of  strictures  on 

Le  Shen’s  commentary  on  the  Wan  seuen ,  by  ^  Ip  Sen  P’an-fung, 
a  native  of  Sungkeang.  Another  small  work  by  the  same  author,  of  a 
similar  character,  is  the  j||  ^  {nj  Seuen  heo  hew  ho ,  being  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  strictures  of  a  scholar  named  Ho. 


There  is  a  valued  literary  collection  with  the  title  pg  pr  Koo 
zvan  yuen ,  in  21  books.  The  author  is  unknown,  the  current  tradition 
being  that  the  manuscript  was  found,  by  Sun  Keu-yuen  of  the 

Sung  dynasty,  in  the  bookcase  of  a  Buddhist  temple  where  it  had  been 
deposited  during  the  Tang.  It  comprises  a  selection  of  more  than  260 
pieces  of  poetry,  anomalous  verse,  and  the  various  classes  of  literature, 
composed  from  the  Chow  dynasty  down  to  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  ;  none  of  which  are  found  in  the  historical  or  biographical 
works,  or  in  other  literary  collections.  In  1179  ^  §  Han  YTien- 

keili  arranged  the  whole  in  nine  books;  in  1232  ^  Chang  Tseaou 
completed  a  commentary  on  it;  and  in  1482  ^  Chang  She-yung 

had  the  work  printed ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  manuscript  having 
become  much  damaged  and  considerable  portions  lost,  the  blanks  wTere 
supplied  anewr,  and  the  whole  arranged  in  20  books,  besides  an  extra 
book  containing  14  pieces  of  anomalous  verse  and  three  eulogiums.  In 
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this  state  it  differs  considerably  from  the  manuscript  found  in  the  temple, 
and  critics  have  detected  many  assailable  points  in  the  commentary  of 
Chang  Tseaou.  A  new  edition  has  been  issued  at  Sungkeang  within  the 
last  half  century,  in  the  UJ  ®  ^  Show  shan  ko  ts'ung  shoo  A 

book  of  notes  on  the  text  is  published  at  the  end,  with  the  title  ^  PC 
Wi  I tl  Koo  wan  yuen  keaon  Wan  ke. 

In  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  literature,  Tae  Tsung,  the  second  emperor 
of  the  Sung,  signalized  the  short  period  of  his  reign  by  two  of  the 
greatest  enterprises  in  the  history  of  book  building.  About  the  same 
time  that  Le  Fang  was  engaged  on  the  T' ae  ping  yu  lan  (seep.  183, 
supra),  he  was  also  at  the  head  of  an  imperial  commission  for  an  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  all  specimens  of  polite  literature  subsequent  to  the 
Leang  dynasty.  The  work  was  formed  after  the  outline  of  the  Wan- 
seuen  as  regarded  its  arrangement,  but  the  divisions  were  vastly  more 
numerous.  Nine-tenths  of  the  whole  was  made  up  of  the  writings  of 
the  Tang  scholars,  and  scarcely  a  tenth  from  those  of  the  lesser  dynasties 
preceding.  The  work  was  completed  iu  987,  with  the  title  ^  ^ 

Wan  yuen  ying  hwa,  in  1,000  books.  Subsequently,  however,  much 
seems  to  have  been  added  from  time  to  time.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Suno'  when  most  of  the  original  works  were  still  in  existence,  there  was 
little  occasion  to  consult  this  thesaurus  ;  but  in  the  lapse  of  years,  as  old 
authors  became  obsolete,  the  value  of  the  work  became  more  apparent  ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  Sung,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  shelves 
of  the  imperial  cabinet,  with  a  view  to  having  in  printed,  it  was  found 
to  be  so  faulty  and  defective,  as  to  render  a  thorough  revision  necessary. 
This  was  undertaken  by  a  number  of  scholars,  and  several  treatises  were 
written  upon  the  errors  of  the  work.  The  principal  of  these  was  the 
hC  $5  ffi?  Wan  yuen  ying  Java  peen  clung ,  in  10  ijooks, 

published  by  ^  jg  Pang  Shuh-hea  in  1204,  which  contains  a  critical 
examination  throughout,  digested  under  21  divisions.  For  several  centuries 
more,  the  great  work  was  still  transmitted  in  manuscript,  during  which 
time,  as  may  be  supposed,  considerable  portions  were  lost.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century,  it  was  again  most  carefully  revised  and  put  to 
press ;  and  now  forms  a  standard  of  appeal  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of 
many  of  the  Tang  productions. 

The  MKWM  Tung  seaou  she  tseili ,  in  14  books,  is  a  collection  of 
odes,  clneffy  by  visitors  to  the  TTmg-seaou  Taouist  temple  at  Hangchow, 
composed  during  the  Tang,  Sung,  and  Yuen  dynasties.  The  work  was 
arranged  by  a  Taouist  priest  of  the  establishment,  named  ^  ^  ||  Mang 
Tsung-pabu,  and  published  in  1302.  It  has  been  recently  republished. 
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The  gf  jg  She  ke  is  a  comprehensive  repository  of  ancient  poems, 
from  the  remotest  times  clown  to  the  middle  of  the  6tli  century.  It 
was  compiled  by  $§  %f]  Fung  Wuy-nuh  during  the  16th  century, 

consisting  of  tlie  Former  Collection  in  10  books,  the  Principal  Collection 
in  160  books,  Extra  Collection  in  four  books,  and  Special  Collection  in 
12  books.  A  critical  examination  and  correction  of  the  work  wad 
published  by  f-p  Fung  Shoo  in  1633,  with  the  title  gj  g  gg 
She  ke  Hwang  men',  in  which  112  passages  are  discussed  at  consider¬ 
able  length. 

The  g  $  A  i  Tseng  gan  pa  yung  tseih  is  a  series  of  odes 
on  the  eight  antiquities  of  Shanghai,  written  by  a  succession  of  20  visitors, 
collected  and  arranged  by  ^  Show  Ning,  the  priest  of  the  Buddhist 
temple  jjjf  ^Sc  ^  Tsinggansze,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city,  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  Yuen  dynasty.  It  was  revised  and  put  to 
press  by  some  of  the  scholars  of  the  place  about  the  middle  of  the  16tli 
century. 

An  excellent  work  of  this  class  was  published  by  imperial  com¬ 
mission  in  the  year  1685,  with  the  title  ®  ^  Yu  seuen  koo 

wan  y nen  keen ,  in  64  books.  It  begins  from  the  time  of  the  Tso  Cliuen , 
and  gives  an  uninterrupted  selection  of  pieces  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Sung  dynasty.  Notes  are  interspersed  throughout  by  five  scholars  of 
high  standing. 

About  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  ^  Jj|  Hoo  Chin-heang, 
a  native  of  Haeyen  in  Chekeang,  made  an  extensive  compilation  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Tang  dynasty  in  1,027  books,  with  the  title  Jjf  if  §j£ 
T'1  ang yin  f  king  ts'cen ,  and  divided  into  10  sections  marked  respectively 
with  the  characters  of  denary  cycle.  But  the  work  was  of  too  ponder¬ 
ous  dimensions  to  put  to  press.  In  1685,  however,  the  fifth  section 
was  published  by  Hob  Ching-che,  the  grandson,  and  JtI  Hoo 

K’in,  the  greatgrandson  of  the  author,  with  the  title  J[3c  §§£  T' ang 

yin  mow  ts' een,  in  201  books.  This  consists  of  the  productions  of  the 
later  Tang;  and  a  supplementary  portion  wTas  afterwards  issued  in  64 
books,  with  the  title  ||tj  Jun  yu ,  containing  the  poems  of  the  Southern 
Tang.  These  were  merely  intended  as  instalments  of  the  complete  work, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  issue  in  succession  ;  so  that  they  are  numbered 
consecutively  from  the  553rd  to  the  817th  books.  Much  of  Hoo’s  work 
was  subsequently  lost,  and  when  the  emperor  appointed  a  commission  to 
form  a  similar  compilation,  the  remaining  portion  was  taken  as  the 
groundwork.  Deficiencies  were  supplied  and  retrenchments  made.  Up¬ 
wards  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  people  were  employed  on  the  work, 
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who  gathered  from  private  histories,  miscellaneous  works,  monumental 
records,  and  every  available  source,  making  in  all  more  than  48,900 
pieces,  which  were  issued  in  1703,  in  900  books,  with  the  title  ffll  jjr  ^ 
Iff  U  Yu  ting  tseuen  t'  ang  she.  It  commences  with  the  effusions  of 
princes  and  their  consorts,  followed  by  the  collections  of  the  official 
musical  departments ;  and  besides  the  more  generally  known  poetic 
productions,  the  works  of  Buddhist  and  Taouist  priests,  of  foreigners, 
and  pieces  signalized  by  a  variety  of  other  characteristics,  all  under 
ch  ronological  arrangement.  At  the  end  are  six  books  of  deficiencies 
supplied,  and  12  books  of  irregular  rhymes.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  acknowledged  excellencies  of  this  anthology,  it  is  also  marked  by 
some  blemishes,  as  the  admission  of  spurious  pieces,  authors  of  other 
dynasties  inserted  among  those  of  the  Tang,  names  of  authors  erroneously 
written,  titles  of  pieces  mistaken  for  the  names  of  authors,  and  some 
minor  defects,  but  these  are  few  when  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the 
huge  work.  The  extent  of  this  collection  necessarily  places  it  beyond 
the  great  mass  of  students;  to  make  up  for  which  to  some  extent,  many 
smaller  compendiums  have  been  formed  in  later  times.  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  these  is  the  Jjf  ^  §|  T’  cing  she  ho  keae  tseen 

choo ,  a  selection  of  poems  by  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  the  Tang, 

compiled  by  7E  Ki  ^  Wang  Yuen-ting,  with  a  running  commentary,  in 

12  books,  by  3E  51  81  Wang  Yih-yun.  It  vras  put  to  press  in  1732. 

The  A  X  fm  Hr  Koo  zoan  inei  tseuen ,  in  79  books,  is  a  com¬ 

prehensive  selection  from  the  general  body  of  native  literature,  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  with  a  series  of  marginal  notes  throughout.  It  is 
issued  with  the  imprimatur  of  |S|{  CITin  Yung-muu,  a  native  of 

Kwangse,  and  ^  ES  Woo  Milh-yuen  of  Chekeang  province. 

The  h  M  P&h  yen  tseih  is  a  collection  of  twenty-eight  short 
pieces  written  by  eminent  scholars  during  the  18th  century,  on  an  ancient 
ink  pallet  which  had  belonged  to  a  statesman  of  the  Sung  dynasty  named 
§|f  Seay,  in  the  loth  century,  and  was  disinterred  in  1416.  After  being 
again  lost  sight  of  for  three  hundred  years,  it  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
time  of  Keen  Lung  of  the  Manclni  dynasty,  and  the  inscribed  legends 
form  the  theme  of  these  compositions. 

The  gg  fj[  King  yfi  peih  t'uh,  in  eight  books,  was  published 

in  1803,  with  the  imprimatur  of  |jj  Luy  Lin,  dp*  Tseen  Shoo- 

chang  and  ft  Tseen  Shoo-leih.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts 

from  ancient  works  exclusive  of  the  classics,  embracing  only  such 
portions  are  as  distinguished  for  their  poetic  or  literary  excellence. 
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Two  years  later  a  supplementary  collection  in  eight  books  was  issued  by 
the  same  compilers,  with  the  title  i§£  'U;  fj|  W.  IS  King  yu  peih  t'  uh 
suit  peen.  An  additional  supplement  in  two  books  was  afterwards  an¬ 
nexed,  with  the  title  H  ®  jfo  ff|  Suh  king  yu  peih  t’uh. 

The  Bit  xB  Pung  hod  she  seuen  is  a  small  poetic  selection 

of  recent  date.  The  poetic  art  has  been  cultivated  by  not  a  few  of  the 
gentler  sex  in  China,  a  very  early  precedent  for  the  practice  being  found 
in  the  classical  Book  of  Odes.  A  compilation  of  the  productions  of 
celebrated  poetesses  was  made  in  the  Ming  dynasty,  by  £]]  lU  m  T,gs« 
E-hang,  with  the  title  She  neu  she ,  in  14  books.  This  gives  a 

series  of  poems  from  the  earliest  antiquity  down  to  the  time  of  the  Ming. 
There  are  two  books  of  ^  ^  Shih  e ,  “  Omissions  Supplied/’  consisting 
entirely  of  authoresses  previous  to  the  Sung.  The  collection  is  a  most 
elaborate  oue,  but  the  author  has  not  been  careful  to  authenticate  the 
pieces,  and  there  are  a  number  of  blemishes  in  consequence. 

The  41  iC  dt  #  Woo  chung  neu  sze  she  cP  a  oil  is  a  small 
collection  of  the  poetical  productions  of  female  authors  in  the  prefecture 
of  Soochow,  compiled  by  a  poetess  named  jjj|  j|fj  Chang  Tsze-lan,  and 
published  in  the  year  1789.  There  is  an  appendix  of  instructions  for 
playing  the  llute,  by  an  authoress  named  $f|  Ch’in  Seang. 

4.  The  encouragement  given  to  literature  by  the  princes  of  the 
Han  developed  to  a  great  extent  a  tendency  of  the  national  mind  ;  and 
the  abounding  labors  of  authors  during  that  dynasty  had  been  sufficient 
to  stamp  the  character  of  the  Chinese  as  a  literary  people.  Poetry  and 
the  less  elegant  efforts  at  simple  prose,  which  were  at  first  free  and 
natural,  gradually  shaped  themselves  according  to  certain  conventional 
forms,  till  about  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  when  rules 
began  to  be  reduced  to  regular  order  and  the  laws  of  poetry  became 
more  rigorous  and  circumscribed.  During  the  two  following  centuries, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  books  were  written  on  this  subject,  and 
thus  originated  an  order  of  works  which  are  now  classed  together  ns 
X  IT  She  wan  ping ,  “  Critiques  on  Poetry  and  Literature.”  Many 
of  the  productions  coming  under  this  head  partake  of  a  desultory  char¬ 
acter ;  and  the  want  of  a  periodical  press  has  given  permanency  to  not 
a  few  such  writings,  which  in  western  nations  would  find  a  place  in 
the  ephemeral  publications,  and  pass  into  oblivion  as  the  mere  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  Much  that  has  thus  come  down  the  stream  of  time 
is  now  appreciated  perhaps  rather  for  its  antiquarian  value  than  for  any 
intrinsic  property  of  more  sterling  stamp.  It  is  no  less  matter  of  fact, 
however,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  works  are  extremely 
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useful  and  important  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  genius  of 
Chinese  poetry,  supplying  as  they  do  a  fund  of  information  on  the  history, 
the  changes,  the  internal  mechanism,  and  the  great  aim  of  this  much 
cultivated  branch  of  art.  These  works  were  not  recognized  as  a  separate 
class  till  the  Tang  dynasty,  since  which  a  section  has  been  assigned  them 
in  most  bibliographical  compilations. 

The  earliest  production  of  the  kind  now  extant  is  the  ^  jjj*  ^j{|  f| 
Wan  sin  teaou  lung ,  in  10  books,  written  by  1 1  Lew  HeS  in  the  0th 
century.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  but  the 
present  editions  are  very  defective  and  faulty.  A  commentary  was 
published  on  it  in  the  Sung,  which  is  now  entirely  lost.  Another 
appeared  during  the  Ming,  by  ^  Mei  K’ing-sang;  and  taking  this 

as  a  groundwork,  a  more  extended  and  critical  exegesis  of  the  ancient 
work  has  been  issued  during  the  present  dynasty,  with  the  title  ^ 
jit  f !  IS  S£  Wan  sin  teaou  lung  tseih  choo ,  in  10  books,  by  i|r  yh  i$j; 
Hwang  Shuh-lin. 

There  are  only  about  four  or  five  other  works  of  this  class  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Tang  dynasty  that  have  survived  to  the  present  day  ; 
but  the  Sung  seems  to  have  been  much  more  prolific,  and  we  have  a 
goodly  list  of  writers  in  the  critical  department.  The  ;g|  jJj  fg  How 
shan  she  kwd  is  a  small  work  of  this  class,  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  m  6®  jg  Ch’in  Sze-taou  in  the  latter  part  of  the  lltli  century.  Some 
facts  are  mentioned  in  it  posterior  to  this  author’s  death  ;  but  this  is 
explained  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  inserted  by  a  later  hand,  while 
attempting  to  restore  the  tattered  manuscript,  after  it  had  lain  for  a  long 
time  neglected. 

Near  the  close  of  the  same  century,  Wei  Tae  finished  a  small  work 
entitled  0|  IH  M  IS  Lin  hdn  yin  keu  she  hwd.  This  is  a  series 
of  strictures  on  ancient  and  modern  poets,  strongly  marked  by  undue 
partialities,  with  a  secret  leaning  towards  the  degraded  innovator  Wang 
Gan-slnh  ;  but  not  without  indications  also  of  the  man  of  genius. 

The  §  U  Uf  Yezv  koo  dang  she  hivd  by  yy  Woo  Keen, 

written  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  consists  of  154  articles, 
chiefly  criticisms  on  the  poets  of  the  Northern  Sung,  with  a  few  allusions 
to  authors  during  the  Tang.  Scholars  of  the  present  day  have  been 
unable  to  verify  above  a  tenth  part  of  the  statements. 

The  |n]  p|  U  Yen  chow  she  hwd ,  a  short  critique  on  the  Sung 
poetry,  was  completed  in  1128  by  ff  Heu  E,  who  bore  the  soubri¬ 
quet  Yen  Chow.  The  work  shows  marks  of  genius,  which  are  counter- 
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balanced,  however,  by  the  admission  of  marvellous  and  incredible  state¬ 
ments. 

The  IV an  Ink  is  a  brochure  on  the  characteristics  of  ancient 

and  modern  poetry,  written  by  Jj?  T’aug  Kang  about  the  year  1138. 

The  Jg£  gg  Tsang  hae  she  hwd ,  a  short  treatise  composed 

about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  by  rff  Woo  KV>,  enters  minutely 
into  the  abstruse  meaning  of  the  Sung  authors ;  but  the  work  is  not  clear, 
from  the  constant  occurrence  of  phrases  which  need  explanation.  The 
existing  editions  are  taken  from  the  Yung  16  td  teen. 

4  he  IS  Kwan  tin  she  hwa  is  a  small  critique  contempo¬ 

rary  with  the  preceding,  by  J|t  Woo  Yuh,  embracing  the  principal 
poets  within  about  a  century  of  his  own  time.  Although  there  are  a  few 
misquotations  and  other  defects,  the  work  ranks  high  in  regard  to  merit 
among  the  writers  of  this  class  during  the  Sung. 

The  ‘M-  S  IS  Suy  han  fang  she  hwa  is  another  small  work 
of  the  same  period,  by  ijf|  i$ c  Chang  Iveae,  containing  a  series  of  criti¬ 
cisms  on  poetry,  ancient  and  modern,  from  the  Han  dynasty  downwards. 
A  prominent  idea  throughout  the  work  is  to  hold  up  Le  T’ae-pih  and 
Tod  Foo  to  popular  estimation  ;  but  the  general  tone  of  the  remarks 
indicate  the  scholar  and  accomplished  critic.  The  work  as  a  whole 
was  lost  for  several  centuries,  and  was  restored  from  the  Yung  16  td  teen 
in  1774. 

The  §  3|  ]^jp  gg  Kung  k' e  she  hwa  in  10  books,  by  ^  ^  Hwang 
Ch’e,  was  completed  about  the  year  1168  ;  being  a  series  of  criticisms  on 
the  national  poetry,  in  which  the  author  gives  more  weight  to  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  pieces  than  to  mere  artistic  diction. 

4die  gj|j  Yu  sze  luh  is  an  accumulation  of  critical  observations 
by  a  series  of  writers,  regarding  literary  compositions  from  the  5th  to  the 
12th  century.  The  work  was  completed  by  Wang  Ching-tih 

in  1193,  but  was  for  a  time  lost  as  a  separate  publication;  till  it  was 
restored  from  the  extracts  in  the  Yung  16  td  teen. 

The  f/t  7jg  |^jp  jig  Thug  chae  she  hwd ,  by  ^  |M  Tsang  Ke-le, 
a  subject  ot  the  Sung  dynasty,  consists  of  strictures,  chiefly  on  the  Tang 
and  Sung  poets. 

The  tyjL  ff§;  g g  Yu  shoo  fang  she  hwd  is  the  production  of 

Chaou  Yu-yen,  a  scion  of  the  imperial  house  of  Sung;  and 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  loth  century.  Its  criticisms  refer  principally  to  the 
ordinary  conventionalities  of  the  poetic  art ;  in  which  the  author  shows 
an  appreciation  of  good  taste  and  appropriate  expression,  while  some 
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scattered  fragments  are  put  on  record,  and  thus  preserved  to  posterity. 
There  is  no  great  display  of  penetration,  however,  throughout  the  work. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  same  century,  ^  Wang  Jo-lieu,  a 
subject  of  the  Ivin,  composed  the  ^  fg  Hoo  nan  she  hwd ,  giving 
a  very  fair  review  of  the  poets  of  preceding  dynasties. 

The  ^  Wan  shied  was  written  by  ^  ^  Ch’in  Yih-tsang, 

one  of  the  literary  examiners  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  14tli  century. 
It  consists  of  eight  rules  for  the  guidance  of  competitors  in  composing 
their  pieces  for  the  government  examinations.  The  author  holds  up 
the  Sung  expositors  as  the  guide  and  model  for  literary  aspirants.  The 
ancient  copies  having  all  become  extinct,  the  modern  editions  are  from 
the  Yung  lo  td  teen. 

The  jpg  r»{$  U  fg  Woo  le  p' oo  she  hwd  is  a  work  on  the  principles 
of  poetry,  by  Woo  Sze-taou,  a  scholar  of  good  reputation,  who 

flourished  about  the  same  period. 

The  jjjf  Sew  sze  keen  hang ,  by  ]£  US  Wang  Kow,  was 

finished  about  the  year  looo  ;  but  the  work  was  transmitted  by  manuscript 
copies  for  some  centuries,  during  which  time  portions  of  it  were  lost.  It 
lias  been  carefully  revised,  and  the  lacunae  supplied  as  well  as  possible 
from  quotations  in  other  works.  This  is  a  compilation  from  preceding 
authors  in  two  books ;  the  first  treating  on  poetry,  and  the  second  on 
prose  compositions.  Many  choice  extracts  are  given,  but  a  number  of 
tlie  authors  quoted  are  now  altogether  unknown. 

The  f?0  Kin  shUi  le ,  in  10  books,  was  composed  by  ® 

P’wan  Mabu-seaou  about  the  same  time  as  the  preceding.  It  treats  of 
the  origin  of  monumental  inscriptions,  models,  and  rules  for  their  com¬ 
position,  with  remarks  on  the  different  styles  employed.  The  reo illations 
of  the  imperial  historiographers’  office  are  appended.  Three  editions  of 
the  work  were  printed  during  the  Yuen  dynasty,  some  copies  of  which 
are  still  extant. 

The  }4|  fg  Kwei  keen  she  hwd ,  which  was  finished  by  ^  'fg 
K’eu  Yew  in  1425,  is  a  work  of  very  moderate  merit,  and  evinces  no 
great  depth  in  the  matter  of  research  ;  but  is  chiefly  valuable  as  laving 
preserved  some  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  the  past.  It  wTas  printed  about 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  with  the  title  ^  fg  Ts’un  chae  she 

hwd ,  Ts’un  Chae  being  the  author’s  soubriquet;  but  in  the  modern 
editions  the  original  name  has  been  restored. 

The  jj§L  S  U  |g  Lull  t’ dug  she  hwd  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  =£  Le  T  ung-yang  about  the  latter  part  of  the  15tli  century. 

This  is  a  series  of  strictures  on  poets,  past  and  present,  the  author  test- 
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ing  the  various  works  by  their  conformity  to  the  established  laws  of  the 
art  and  accuracy  in  regard  to  the  tones.  There  was  much  of  private 
pique  in  the  animadversions  of  the  work  in  its  original  form  ;  but  ^  ^pj 
Le  Ho,  a  relative  of  the  author,  gave  it  a  more  popular  mould,  by 
lemoving  the  portions  objectionable  to  modern  authors,  while  he  has 
shown  as  partial  a  bias  in  his  censure  of  the  ancients. 

The  ;g  m  m  ±  w  m  •A  an  Jictoit  J\.eu  s^e  she  hwa^  b^ 

Too  Midi,  is  a  superficial  critique  on  the  national  poetry,  in  which 
the  author’s  judgment  is  occasionally  warped  by  private  views.  An 
edition  of  the  work  was  published  by  yfg  Hwang  Hwan  in  1513, 
containing  72  articles.  An  abridged  issue  appeared  in  1532,  comprising 
only  42  articles.  The  modern  edition,  compiled  from  the  two  preceding, 
contains  79  articles. 


The  Jg  Yu  yang  she  hwa,  by  Wang  Sze-clffng,  was  drawn 

up  in  1705,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  ^  Woo  Ch’in-yuen.  The 

author  appears  to  be  wantonly  sensitive  about  the  position  of  rhymes, 
but  shows  taste  and  discrimination  in  his  quotations.  There  is  a  section 
bearing  the  same  title  in  the  7"’ an  ke  ts'ung  shoo ,  but  its  genuineness 
is  doubted  as  being  the  work  of  Wang  Sze-clung. 

The  M  IS  Yung  ch' ing  she  hwa  was  written  by  4/L  W  US 
Hang  Slie-tseun  during  a  few  weeks  that  he  spent  at  the  city  of  Fuhchow 
as  literary  examiner  in  1732.  Hence  he  has  borrowed  the  term  Yung- 
elding,  which  is  an  ancient  appellation  of  that  provincial  city. 

A  laborious  compilation  and  critical  review  of  poets,  ancient  and 
modern,  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  from  the  hand 
of  JP:  M  Woo  King-hevdi,  under  the  title  M  iNf  IS  Leih  tae  she 
hzva ,  in  80  books.  This  is  divided  into  ten  collections,  designated  by 
the  characters  of  the  denary  cycle.  Commencing  with  the  classical 
Book  of  Odes,  to  which  six  books  of  the  work  are  allotted,  it  proceeds 
seriatim  with  the  Tsoo  elegies,  anomalous  verse,  musical  compositions, 
poetry  of  the  Han,  Wei,  and  six  lesser  dynasties,  the  writings  of  Too  Foo, 
and  the  poetry  of  the  Tang,  Sung,  Kin,  Yuen,  and  Ming  dynasties. 
After  an  elaborate  array  of  criticisms  by  preceding  writers,  given  under 
each  article,  the  author  discusses,  harmonizes,  rectifies,  supplies  deficiencies, 
and  points  out  the  excellencies.  Although  he  has  a  liking  for  the  curious, 
and  is  somewhat  diffused  in  his  style,  yet  the  work  shows  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  true  genius. 


The  t  1  1  R  gg  Ts'  ew  sing  ko  she  hwa  is  a  fragment  on  the 
art  of  poetry,  by  $  'g  Le  E  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  preserved  in  the 
Chaou  tae  ts’ung  shoo. 
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Another  small  work  of  a  kindred  cast  in  the  same  repository  is 
entitled  jfjj  IS  Urh  gan  she  hwd ,  by  Seu  Tsang,  a  modern 

author. 


The 


InjF  f.E  Sung  she  ke  sze  in  100  books,  by  ||  Le  Go, 
an  author  of  the  Alanchu  dynasty,  is  an  extensive  criticism  of  the  Sung 
poets.  While  ostensibly  a  work  of  historical  research,  it  devotes  also  a 
considerable  space  to  strictures  on  the  art ;  and  though  marked  by  frequent 
repetitions,  redundancies,  and  other  slight  defects,  it  is  a  perfect  mine  of 
information  regarding  collateral  topics  during  the  Sung. 

The  gjf  g|]  m  Siting  t' eaou  poo  is  an  analytical  work  on  the  tones, 


j|f  Chaou  Chih-sin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 


m 


written  by 
century. 

Another  work  of  analysis  of  some  pretension  is  the 
X§  'eM  zk  JjX  She  lied  yuen  ke  hwd  fd  td  eking  in  IS  books,  drawn  up 
by  Ip  ^  Yu  Seang,  and  issued  in  1697.  In  this  the  various  objects 
which  form  the  themes  of  the  poets  are  detailed  in  cyclopaedia  order.  The 
theme  is  first  explained,  then  its  various  applications,  followed  by  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  poets,  the  ideas  embodied,  and  the  application  in  the 
successive  parts  of  a  stanza.  This  occupies  the  first  twelve  books.  The 
succeeding  portion  is  a  kind  of  rhyming  dictionary,  in  which  a  number 
of  quotations  are  given  under  each  rhyme,  and  notes  for  the  artistic 
management  of  the  same. 

The  Jjjf  lj|  $1]  Jen  che  tseih  le  is  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
harem  literature,  by  Wang  Sze-luh,  in  a  series  of  ten  articles.  Wang 
had  projected  a  huge  compilation  of  the  writings  of  female  authors  in 
more  than  230  books,  but  never  accomplished  it.  This  small  work  which 
was  intended  as  an  appendix  is  all  that  was  given  to  the  world.  It  has 
been  published  within  the  last  half  century. 

The  iJ|  ®  it  Mwdn  t'ang  shwo  she  contains  an  intelligent 
summary  of  observations  on  the  art  and  history  of  poetry,  by  Sung 

Lo,  an  author  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 

The  fj£  j|  'Pan  lung  lull  is  a  small  work  by  Chaou  Chih-sin, 
on  the  principles  of  poetry,  published  in  1709. 

In  1768,  ufi  SIP  Wang  Sze-han  completed  an  analytical  w'ork 


on  the  Wan  seuen,  with  the  title  %  M  H  #  IS  H  w &n  seu^n  le  heo 
keuen  yu ,  in  eight  books  with  an  appendix.  Taking  Le  Shen’s  com¬ 
mentary  as  the  standard,  he  divides  his  work  into  eight  sections  ;  the 
first  containing  the  names  of  the  authors  quoted,  after  which  is  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  works  from  which  selections  are  made,  ancient 
commentators,  correction  of  errors,  supply  of  omissions,  discussion  of 
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evidences,  unfounded  statements,  criticisms  of  preceding  writers,  together 
with  exegetical  observations  by  the  author.  It  was  edited  and  put  to 
press  in  1798  by  ^  jjjfi  Sun  Che-tsod. 

Sun  Che-tsod  also  published  a  work  on  the  investigation  of  discrepan¬ 
cies  in  the  various  editions  of  the  JVan  seuen ,  with  the  title  jjr  jg  ^  J!| 
IV an  seuen  k'  aou  e,  in  which  lie  discusses  and  rectifies  as  far  as  possible 
the  differences,  both  literal  and  doctrinal. 

The  *8  ^  IE  M  45 n  seuen  le  cZioo  poo  citing  by  the  same 

author,  is  an  elaborate  correction  of  errors  and  supply  of  deficiencies,  in 
Le’s  commentary  on  the  IV an  seuen. 

The  Sl®|  fit  iff  IS  H-  Too  she  sJiwang  siting  fee  yun 
poo  kwd  leo ,  in  eight  books,  by  jf]  ^  Chow  Ch’un,  published  in  1788, 
is  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  poet  Tod  Foo  of  the  Tang 
dynasty,  with  a  view  to  point  out  his  method  of  employing  alliteration 
and  rhyming  in  its  various  and  complicated  forms. 

The  S.  Wl  Pcie  king  low  she  hwa,  by  W  oo  Keen, 

consists  of  researches  and  criticisms  on  the  national  poetry,  ancient  and 
modern,  published  in  1798. 

The  ^  Tlr-  IhF  ITfj  Ming  heang  she  lun ,  a  short  treatise  of  a  kindred 
character  with  the  preceding,  was  published  the  same  year,  by  ^  ^  tf^ 
Sung  Ta-tsun. 


5.  The  concluding  category  in  this  division  is  termed  Tsze 

ffeiih ,  “Rhymes  and  Songs,”  a  department  of  composition  held  in  light 
esteem  bv  native  scholars,  and  barelv  admitted  within  the  legitimate 
range  of  literature.  In  tracing  the  decadence  of  the  poetic  art,  the 
classic  Book  of  Odes  is  assigned  the  pinnacle  of  honour,  while  the 
ancient  poets  of  later  date  are  admitted  to  an  inferior  rank ;  far  below 
these  in  point  of  style  is  poetry  in  its  modern  phase,  and  the  class  under 
consideration,  allied  as  it  is  to  the  drama,  is  deemed  the  ultimate  extreme 
in  the  downward  course.  Genius  of  the  highest  order,  however,  has 
occasionally  ventured  into  this  department;  and  authors  under  this  head, 
tracing  the  lineage  of  their  art  up  to  the  ancient  office  of  the  Directors  of 
M  usic,  have  established  their  claim  to  admission  within  the  hallowed 
precincts.  Hence  they  have  been  placed  in  the  lowest  niche,  as  an 
appendix  to  the  national  literature. 

The  kind  of  composition  here  termed  Rhyme  is  generally  of  . a  trivial 
cast,  and  has  no  counterpart  in  European  literature.  It  has  been  fitly 
described  as  something  between  prose  and  poetry,  in  which  the  rhyme 
is  repeated  at  the  end  of  lines  of  indeterminate  length,  while  unfettered 
by  the  rigid  laws  of  versification.  The  first  examples  are  found  about 
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the  middle  of  the  Tang,  but  they  were  generally  included  in  collections 
of  poetry.  By  the  end  of  the  five  subsequent  dynasties,  the  form  had  be¬ 
come  considerably  modified ;  and  early  in  the  Sung,  when  it  had  assumed 
a  fixed  character,  publications  began  to  appear  devoted  exclusively  to 
rhymes.  Under  this  head  there  is  again  a  fivefold  subdivision,  the  first 
being  allotted  to  compositions  of  individual  authors. 

About  the  year  1138,  ^  ^  £  Me  Yew-fin  wrote  a  small  volume 
of  rhymes,  which  was  preserved  in  manuscript  down  to  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  and  has  been  recently  published  with  the  title  ^  ^  Yang 
cti  un  tseih. 

Somewhere  about  the  same  date,  Chow  Meih  wrote  the  sgf  ] 
7V  aou  chwang  tsze,  which  contaius  some  choice  specimens  of  the 
rhyming  art. 

Ihe  Tsew  peen  tsze  is  another  work  of  this  class  com¬ 

posed  by  [p]  qp  Jjj  Heang  Tsze-yin  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
The  first  part  consists  of  rhymes  with  commentary,  composed  while  the 
author  held  office  south  of  the  Yang- tsze  river.  The  second  part,  first 
m  order  of  time,  was  written  previously,  when  residing  on  the  north 
of  the  river.  1  here  are  some  additions  to  the  work,  however,  by  a 
later  editor. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century  Fan  Clnng-ta  composed  a 
small  collection  of  rhymes,  with  the  title  qT  ^  S/ilh  hoo  tsze ,  which 
is  considered  a  good  sample  of  the  art.  It  has  been  published  in 
modern  times  with  an  appendix  of  17  pieces  extra.  In  imitation  of 
this  type  [>§(  ^  ]f§  Ch'in  San-pTng,  a  subsequent  writer,  adopting  Fan’s 
rhymes  line  by  line,  composed  a  counterpart  collection,  which  he  entitled 
®  US]  Ho  shlh  hoo  tsze. 

US  jfz  Chang  A  en,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Sung,  distinguished  himself  in  this  department ;  and  one  of  his  works 
has  come  down  to  us  with  the  title  [if  rf)  £1  gs]  Shan  chung plh  yun 
tsze ,  in  eight  books.  It  has  been  preserved  bv  a  manuscript  copy  which 
was  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  was  put  to 
press  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Several  editions  have 
appeared  since  that  time. 

I  here  is  a  small  collection  in  the  same  style  of  composition,  by 
3E  Ur  M  ^  aug  E-sun,  bearing  the  title  ft  &  m  Hzva  zvae  tseih , 
prefaced  by  three  complimentary  rhymes,  from  the  hands  of  Chang  Yen 
and  Chow  Meih. 

The  jdt  jg|  Ip)  Shwuy  ^en  tsze  is  a  collection  of  upwards  of  120 
rhymes,  by  IJII  IK  Chang  Choo,  an  author  who  lived  through  the  greater 
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part  of  tlie  Yuen  dynasty.  These  are  graceful  in  expression,  but  partake 
of  a  plaintive  cast,  in  keeping  with  the  sad  scenes  which  were  taking  place 
in  the  empire.  They  were  first  issued  as  an  appendix  to  a  collection  of 
poetry  by  ihe  same  author;  and  were  afterwards  arranged  for  separate 
publication,  by  a  Buddhist  priest  named  ^  Tit  Chob,  and  put  to  press 
in  1373.  The  work  was  republished  in  1723. 

The  earliest  specimen  extant  of  a  general  collection  of  rhymes  is 
the  ffi]  Hwa  keen  tseih ,  published  by  Jg  ^  jfrji  Chaou  Ts’ung- 
tsoo,  in  940,  in  which  he  has  collected  together  in  10  books  the 
principal  pieces  of  this  class  written  during  the  Tang  and  succeeding 
short  dynasties. 

The  Jft1  JK  Id  job  poo  te  is  a  collection  of  37  rhymes,  by 
thirteen  known  authors  and  some  others  anonymous,  all  about  the  close 
of  the  Sung.  There  is  no  compiler’s  name  attached,  nor  any  preface 
or  note  to  indicate  the  origin,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  handed  down 
in  manuscript  till  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  first  put  to  press.  The 
rhymes  are  divided  into  five  series,  with  the  appropriate  air  for  chanting 
named  at  the  head  of  each  series. 

In  1594,  j|f  jc  Tung  Fung-yuen  published  the  }4f  jjjjij  T’ang 
tsze  ke  in  16  books,  which  although  it  professes  to  be  a  collection  of  the 
Tang  rhymes,  seven-tenths  of  the  work  actually  consists  of  compositions 
of  the  succeeding  five  short  dynasties. 

A  much  more  formidable  work  of  the  kind  is  the  i/E  M  iNf 
Yu  ihig  UVi  tae  she  yu ,  compiled  by  an  imperial  commission,  headed 
by  M  S  K  wang  Shin-yuen,  in  1707.  This  is  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  all  the  choicest  rhymes  from  the  commen  ement  of  the 

J 

art  in  the  Tang  dynasty,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Ming,  in  100  books, 
comprising  1,540  articles,  making  upwards  of  nine  thousand  verses.  A 
list  of  rhymers  with  their  titles  occupies  10  books  more;  and  there  are  10 
books  of  criticisms  on  the  rhymes. 

Critical  works  of  rhyming  are  comparatively  rare;  still  there  are 
a  few  such  productions  which  claim  attention.  The  earliest  known 
treatise  is  the  H  ^  Peih  ke  mwan  che ,  written  by  >)p)  AVang 
Cho  of  the  Suno;.  He  commences  by  an  outline  of  the  history  and 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  lyric  art ;  from  the  classic  odes 
to  the  ballads  of  the  Han ;  the  gradual  transmutation  to  the  Tang 
choruses;  and  ultimate  perfection  of  rhymes  during  the  Sung.  Twenty- 
eight  popular  airs  are  then  discussed,  the  origin  of  their  names  and 
subsequent  changes  investigated,  and  a  number  of  curious  facts  brought 
to  1  ight  regarding  the  matter. 
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ilie  ^n]  '{(§  Tsze  ynen  is  a  little  work  by  Chang  Yen,  the  first  book 
of  which  was  lost  sight  of  for  centuries.  The  remaining  portion  was 
published  in  the  Ming,  together  with  the  jg]  j|f  Tsze  die  by  Luh  Yew- 
jin,  under  the  title  SI  Iff  5 if  Pd  f°o  che  me.  The  missing  book,  how¬ 
ever,  was  found,  during  the  Manchu  dynasty  it  is  said,  among  some  Yuen 
dynasty  manuscripts  and  the  work  recently  printed  entire.  The  first 
book  treats  of  the  ancient  musical  notation  and  laws  of  harmony,  and 
the  second  on  the  mechanism  and  principles  of  song  writing.  The 
Tsze  che  is  a  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  consisting 
of  observations  and  hints  for  the  composition  of  rhymes,  in  eight  sections, 
the  seventh  of  which  is  now  deficient  and  unintelligible,  and  the  eighth 
altogether  wanting;. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Ming  some  few  works  were  composed  in 
which  the  rhymes  were  registered  under  their  appropriate  airs.  During 
the  Tang  and  Sung  each  rhyme  had  its  special  tune,  like  the  popular 
ballads  of  the  present  day ;  so  that  tune  books  were  uncalled  for.  In 
the  time  of  the  YTien  a  line  of  demarcation  began  to  be  drawn  between 
the  songs  of  the  north  and  those  of  the  south,  the  difference  in  the  tones 
rendering  the  airs  mutually  inapplicable.  A  musical  notation  was  at 
first  employed  to  guide  the  amateur,  but  this  became  altogether  unintel¬ 
ligible  in  later  times;  and  to  remedy  the  consequent  confusion,  and  form 
a.  standard  to  which  every  rhyme  may  be  referred,  is  the  object  of  the 
compositions  in  question.  A  work  of  some  pretension,  which  may  be^ 
taken  as  embodying  the  chief  results  of  the  science,  is  the  ^  Tsze 
leuh ,  in  20  books,  published  by  |g-  Wan  Shoo  in  1687.  This  is  au 

elaborate  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  rhymes,  from  the  Tang  down¬ 
wards,  each  type  of  rhyme  referred  to  its  appropriate  air,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  lines,  the  mechanical  structure,  the  tones  and  other 
characteristics.  There  are  frequent  and  lengthy  critical  notes  throughout. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  this  kind  is  the  ^  ^  ,]p]  ffj  IT  in  ting 
tsze  poo,  in  40  books,  published  by  imperial  authority  in  1  /  15.  This 
contains  more  than  2,300  types  of  rhyme,  commencing  wick  the  earliest 
specimens,  all  ranged  respectively  under  upwards  of  820  airs. 

Another  kind  of  work  allied  to  the  preceding  has  to  do  with  the 
laws  of  harmony;  but  few  authors  have  signalized  themselves  in  this 
department,  and  nothing  above  mediocrity  has  appeared  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps  the  principal  is  the  p)  Tsze  yun,  a  small  treatise  by  jtjj  {g 
Chung  Han  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  In  this  the  author  attempts  to 
define  the  theory  of  the  musical  souuds  of  rhvmes  as  something  be- 
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tween  poetry  and  song ;  but  in  departing  from  the  ancient  classic  sounds, 
and  evading  the  vulgarities  of  popular  usage,  he  has  fallen  into  some 
anomalies  which  render  impracticable  the  adoption  of  his  system. 

The  Js)  1*4  &  lit  Tsze  he  6  iseuen  shoo ,  in  14  books,  is  a  compilation 
of  the  works  of  several  authors,  made  by  dH:  HH  its  Cha  Ke-chaou  in  1679, 
intended  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  art  of  rhyming.  It  comprises 
the  fg)  ig  Teen  tsze  ming  keae,  a  critical  treatise  by  ^  'gf 
Maou  Seen-shoo,  a  un  iter  of  the  Manchu  dynasty ;  the  ^  gp)  fgj  Koo 
kin  tsze  tun,  a  kindred  essay  by  3E  3C  ^  Wang  Yew-hwa;  the  jM 
jg]  B  Is  Teen  tsze  f  ob  pob ,  a  register  of  ancient  rhymes,  with  the 
supplementary  section,  by  fg  JJl  Lae  E-pin ;  and  the  Tsze  yun 
mentioned  above.  These  various  productions  are  combined  in  one  work, 
without  exegetical  or  elucidatory  remarks. 

Under  the  term  K’euh  are  included  those  lyrical  compositions,  which 
first  came  into  use  about  the  time  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  and,  as  stated 
above,  in  consecpience  of  dialectic  variety  diverged  into  two  branches,  the 
northern  and  southern.  There  is  a  small  series  of  works  treating  on  this 
subject,  but  they  are  of  comparatively  modern  date.  jjft  ET  !K  Chang 
K’o-kew,  a  scholar  of  the  Yuen,  who  bore  the  soubriquet  /J>  jjj  Seaou 
Shan,  wrote  a  collection  of  rhymes  and  songs,  with  the  title  gj|  /J>  jJj 
Chang  seaou  shan  seaou  ling.  In  the  course  of  time  his  work 
was  lost,  but  a  fragment  of  it  was  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Ming,  by  Sung  Leen ;  after  which  ^  ^  Fang  Heaou-joo  obtained 
a  manuscript  copy  and  by  carefully  collating  the  two  exemplars,  the  work 
as  it  now  stands  was  arranged  and  put  to  press  with  the  imprimatur 
of  these  two  scholars;  but  it  is  thought  to  be  a  very  incomplete  specimen 
of  Chang  K’o-kew’ s  original  collection. 

The  MS  |f  Koo  k' eiih  tsa  yen  is  a  little  work  of  the  Ming 

period,  by  tjfa.  tff  Ch’in  Tih-foo  treating  of  the  rise  and  history  of 
song  writing,  keeping  specially  in  view  the  northern  and  southern 
diversity. 

In  1715,  the  emperor  issued  a  work  on  song  music,  entitled  &  5e 
ft  In  K  in  ting  k’euh  pob ,  in  14  books.  This  commences  by  a  series 
of  observations  on  the  subject  by  preceding  writers ;  four  books  are  then 
allotted  to  the  northern  songs  with  their  appropriate  airs,  and  eight  books 
to  the  southern  songs.  The  concluding  book  treats  of  those  songs  which 
violate  the  laws  of  harmony  and  cadence.  There  are  notes  throughout 
marking  the  caesura,  the  rhyme  and  the  tones. 

The  ||jj  ^  Nan  k’eiih  juh  shing  kih  lean  is  a  short 

work  by  Maou  Seen-shoo  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  ( juh  shing)  “  short 
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tone  ”  in  the  southern  songs.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer. 

The  same  author  lias  penned  several  small  works  on  questions  nearly 
allied  to  this,  one  of  which  is  entitled  ^  p!J  Yuri  wan,  being  a  discussion 
of  the  final  sounds,  also  in  the  dialogue  form. 

The  H  |g  Che  k?  euh  cJie  yu  is  a  short  summary  of  defects 

n  the  modern  system  of  song,  by  jg  Jgj  g  Hwang  Chow-sing  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty. 

By  extension  of  meaning  the  term  K' euh  has  come  to  signify  not 
merely  the  choral  part,  but  is  now  a  conventional  name  for  dramatic 
compositions.  A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  this  class  of  works  by 
Bazin,  Davis,  and  others,  whose  essays  may  be  consulted  with  profit ;  but 
as  dramatic  works  do  not  find  a  place  in  the  native  book-catalogues,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  here.  Most  foreigners  who  have 
read  at  all  regarding  this  matter,  know,  at  least  by  name,  the  collection 
of  Yuen  dynasty  plays  with  the  title  xA]3ffS  ft  Yuen  jin  pih  chhng 
h'1  euh,  several  of  which  have  been  translated  into  the  French  or  English 
languages.  Another  well-known  compilation  of  more  recent  date  is  the 
Q  31  Chuy, pih  k' ew,  numbering  several  tens  of  comedies,  tragedies, 
and  other  varieties  of  the  histrionic  art,  some  of  which  have  also  been 
transferred  into  the  English  language. 

Some  of  the  dictionaries  noticed  above  (see  p.  1  3,  supra)  are  included 
in  this  division  by  native  bibliographers. 


APPENDIX. 


A  large  portion  of  the  bulk  of  Chinese  literature  is  only  preserved  now 
in  a  class  of  publications  terme  1  -|||  Tshi ng  shoo ,  which  may  be 
designated  “  Collections  of  Reprints'’;  for  although  some  few  original 
productions  occasionally  find  their  way  into  these  repositories,  they  are 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  works,  which  have  already  appeared  before 
the  public  in  a  detached  form.  This  custom  has  tended  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  numerous  writings  of  all  ages,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  known  only  by  name,  from  incidental  quotations  in  more  permanent 
authors.  These  collections  are  analogous  in  some  respects  to  Constable's 
Miscellany,  Bohn’s  Series,  and  others  of  the  kind  in  England,  but  differ 
from  them  in  that,  instead  of  being  published  periodically,  the  complete 
series  is  issued  at  once  as  an  indivisible  whole,  and  it  is  only  rarely  that 
any  of  the  separate  works  can  be  obtained  second-hand,  from  an  already 
imperfect  series. 

The  contents  of  a  few  such  collections  are  here  given,  to  furnish  an 
idea  of  their  variety  and  enable  the  young  student  to  know  where  to  find 
mauv  of  the  productions  of  the  past  which  he  might  possibly  have  much 
difficulty  in  discovering  elsewhere.  The  Wuy  kill  shoo  muh  ho  peen, 
noticed  on  p.  76,  supra,  gives  the  contents  of  269  such  publications,  and 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  those  interested  in  the  subject. 


I. 


life.  It  IVoo  ying  t'een  tseic  chin  pan  shoo. 


The  font  of  copper  types  which  was  employed  in  printing  the  huge 
collection  known  as  the  ^  S  #  M  Koo  kin  t’ob  shoo  tseih  clung , 
having  been  for  the  greater  part  purloined  by  untrustworthy  officials,  and 
the  remaining  portion  melted  up  to  make  cash,  a  proposal  was  set  on  foot 
in  1773,  to  make  a  set  of  movable  wooden  types,  as  the  most  economical 
method  of  printing  the  recently-formed  imperial  collection  known  as  the 
prg  ^  |g:  Sze  k'  oo  tseuen  shoo.  This  received  the  imperial  sanction, 
and  resulted  in  the  publication  here  given. 


jll  O  tz  Chow  yih  k’ow  keue  e. 

H,  Yih  shw5. 

!«1  ft?  Woo  yuen  yih  keae. 

Kb  she  chueu  kea  yih  shwo. 


Yih  seatig  e  y£n. 

J?  Yih  yueu. 

J?  Yih  heo  lan  shaug. 

J*  jffii  Yih  wel. 
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H  ®  Keen  kwan  ts’o  t’oo. 

Keen  ts’o  t’oo. 

I  m  Ke  lan  t’oo. 

Wt  &  fit  Peen  chunS  pe. 

51.  lit  T’ung  kwa  yen. 

$Z7£  &  ra'i  IE-  Keen  yueu  seu  eke  ke. 

She  luy  mow. 
fftllai  Kwan  ling  t’oo. 

^  Up  ]f|  =Yu  kung  eke  nan  . 

PS  M  S£  |j  Yu  kung  shwo  twan. 

*  sf:  fig  Skang  shoo  tseang  keae. 

^  ft  f$£  Jung  t’ang  shoo  keae. 

W  li  ffi  She  tsung  wan. 

M  S  R  M  It  W  l£  Suk  leu  she  kea 
skuk  t’uk  she  ke. 

M.  $1  W  ft  Kea  ckae  maou  she 
king. yen  keang  e. 

-fH  ?il  Hfc  W&  E  le  skill  woo. 

^gl  il  M  W-  E  le  tseik  shih. 

m  gt  n  %  b  ie  shik  kung. 

A  J®c  IE  Ta  tae  le  ke. 

^  J/c  Ck’un  ts’ew  shik  le. 

^  1%  M  Ck’un  ts’ew  ckuen  skwo  le. 

#  M  M  Ck’un  ts’ew  king  keae. 

#  Wt  IS  Ck’un  ts’ew  peen  e. 

^  f/v  #  Ch'un  ts’ew  k’aou. 

#  t£  Ck’un  ts’ew  tseik  choo, 

^  Hy  JH  Ck’un  ts’ew  fan  loo. 

Jt£  iS  Ck’ing  eke. 

ffif  M.  w.  Kun  yu  e  3-uen. 

ft  %  p  M  K’iu  ting  she  king 

30  poo  tseuen  shoo, 
ft  #  tfe  Fang  ydn  ckoo. 

.Lean S:  ban  k’an  woo  poo  e. 
M  iH  IE  Tung  kwan  han  ke. 

H  @  fls  San  kwo  eke  peen  woo. 

Woo  tae  she  ke  tswan  woo. 
fit  K’in  ting  ming  chin  tsOw  e. 
Wei  ck’ing  kung  leen  suk 

luk. 


7U  %x  E  11-  Yudn  ck’aou  ming  chin 


sze  leo. 

I|$  tfj  fC,  Nee  chung  ke. 
^  Man  shoo. 


s? 

7k  ^  Skwuy  king  ckoo. 

7C  m  ]$£  iS  Yu§n  ko  k’eun  keen  eke. 
7C  H  ft  iS  Yu^n  fung  kew  yik  eke. 
^  |H  Yu  t’e  kwang  ke. 

It  M  M  king  peaou  luk  e. 

^  3§  ftic  M-  Lin  ta€  koo  sze. 

%  Vk  1%  Tung  ban  kwuy  yaou. 

3L  ^  ■#  5?  Woo  tae  hwuy  yaou. 

^  ^  ^  M  Sung  ck’aou  sze  skik. 


&  M  U  3K  m  m  3®  IE.  Keen  yen  e  lae 
ck’aou  ya.3'  tsa  ke. 

’g*  M  Han  kwan  k’ew  e. 

Ifc  ^  ^  PgSS  ^  &  m  n  ^  K’in  ting  woo 
3'ing  t’een  tseu  chin  pan  ck’ing  skik. 

H:  i|i,tf  ^  Keang  t’ee  ping. 

^  ^  ^  IE  W  it  I§  M  'X  K’in  ting  keaou 

eking  ckun  kwa  ko  t’ee  skik  wan. 
ft  ®  ^  T’ang  shoo  ckik  peik. 

"I#  J1  Foo  tsze. 
jja  Te  fan. 

7k -9b  ^  %  Kung  she  seen  sang 

te  tsze  ke. 

§5  ^  Wt-  Ming  pun  skik. 

•?K  ^  ^  ^  Heang  she  kea  skwo. 

J|  ^  H  ^  Nung  sang  tseik  3'aou. 

Soo  ck’in  leang  fang. 

/J'  %  [£  Wk  Seaou  urk  ckik  keue. 

M  If  %  P.  Chow  pe  swan  king. 

Jl  '^1  %  Kew  chang  swan  skuk. 

^  T*  'M-  Sun  tsze  swan  king. 

%  M-  ^  Hae  taou  swan  king. 

J  f  |  i  Wed  tsaou  swan  king. 

5^1^  %  ^  Hea  kow  yang  swan  king. 
S  Woo  king  swan  skuk. 

K&^l£ft^  Paou  chin  ckae  fa  shoo  tsan. 
M  fi:  M  Mik  fa  tseik  3'aou. 

T*  Ho  kwan  tsze. 

M I  SO-  E  keo  leaou  tsa  ke. 
fb  2C  S  Me  Nang  kae  cliae  mwan  luk. 
Hr^  fE  Yun  kuk  tsa  ke. 

^  Heo  lin. 

M  M  W  fP  Lug  yew  keen  ping. 

^  ft  K  Is  K’aou  koo  ckik  e. 

^  Ck'aou  yay  IU3’  3-aou. 

M  ^  0  sE  Keen  tseudn  jik  ke. 

ii:  3lr  ft  ft  King  ckae  koo  kin  t’ow. 

M  ^  E  lin. 

7L  IE  fi@  Sow’  skwu3’  ke  wan. 
m  ^  W  T’dng  yu  lin. 

If  3^  Kwei  tseen  eke. 

Laou  tsze  taou  tik  king  choo. 
-f  ^  ft  Wan  tsze  tswan  e. 
tffl  M  ']%  jC'  ^  Yu  che  3’ue  sin  tseih. 
life  •S-  M  Chang  3'en  kung  tseik. 

Yen  wan  ckung  kung  tseik. 

FrI  M  Nan  yang  tseik. 

7Z  M  M  Sung  3'udn  heen  tseik. 

?%.  M  Sung  king  wan  tseik. 

M  uii  M  Tsz€  p’oo  tseik. 

%■  W  Wi  Hoo  wan  kung  tseik. 
f#  M  Hwa  yang  tseik. 


m 


ms 


Kung  she  tseik. 
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ft  H  Pang  chhng  tselh. 

&  M  Jj|  Lew  chung  siili  tselh. 
;?•  W,  Wt  Tsing  till  tseih. 
lU  cf  Sft  H£  Shan  kuh  tseih  choo. 

lU  W  iUl  How  shan  she  choo. 
W  |ll  M  Ho  shan  tseih. 

PJj  lU  M  T’aou  shan  tseih. 

^  ^  M  Heo  vih  tselh. 

Pi  :4>  ^  Se  tae  tseih. 

tit  i£-  Fow  die  tseih. 

»it  IQ  Wz  Pe  ling  tseih. 

]?-  Fow  k’e  tseih. 

Jfe  Keen  cliae  tseih. 
lU  %  Cli’a  shan  tseih. 

?£  3C  /E  Wang  wan  ting  tseih. 
^  III  M  Sene  shan  tseih. 
fjC  ^4  M  Kung  kwei  tseih. 

$-£  Keen  taou  kaou, 

'll  Clnin  he  kaou. 


v  ^  %%  Chang  tseuen  kaou. 
lr.  ^  M  Che  t’ang  tseih. 

^  Kea  chae  tseih. 

ifgj  ^  Z.  Kan  keen  kea  vih  kaou. 

*M  >H  Hung  chae  tseih. 

$(!>  i§  Che  t’ang  ts’un  kaon. 

t’l!  4F  M  Cliue  lieen  tseih. 

45c  Muh  gan  tseih. 

If  }JiSI  ^  Kin  yuen  tseih. 

3C  $7  ip  Y  f§  Wan  yuen  ying  hwa  peen 
ching. 

M  ^  'i’  |5  Suv  ban  t’ang  she  hwa. 

!§r  13=  15  Kung  k’e  she  hwa. 

iw  £&  ^  Ji  Haou  jen  chae  ya  t’an. 

K’in  ting  sze  k‘oo  tseuen 
shoo  k  aou  ching. 

M  Ching  chae  vih  cluien. 

W  Urn  She  lun. 


II.  \$i  |§  f|f  Han  wei  is* ung  shoo. 


This  is  a  collection  of  authors  during;  the  Han  and  Wei  dynasties.  It 
was  published  in  the  Ming  dynasty,  by  ^  Jjg  Ciring  Yung  at  Singan. 


S?%  )%■  King  fang  vih  cluien. 

ft]  %  wft  flj  Chow  yih  leo  le. 

H  tf£  San  fun  shoo. 

She  sliwo. 

$$  ^  Hail  she  wae  cluien. 

A  *!c  *S  Ta  tae  le. 

#  fa  ^  *§  Cli’un  ts'ew  fan  loo. 

ii.  Pill  hoo  thing, 
flgj  ilf  T’uli  twan. 

Jg»  $£  Chung  king. 

=*  Fang  yfcn. 

7C  &  fk  Yuen  king  seili  she  cluien 
'M  l«I  iHr  Keih  chung  chow  shoo. 
f|  Jz.  *£•  f$  Muh  t’een  tsze  cliuen. 

Pt  ^  ff.  fd  Se  king  tsa  ke. 

^  ^  Soo  shoo, 
fi  Sin  yii . 

fL  ^  T  K’ung  ts’ung  tsze. 

:i3t  Sin  seu. 

Sliwo  yuen. 

;&  Sin  shoo. 

&n  Fa  yen. 

jj^  jtw  Tseen  foo  lun. 

t|t  Shin  keen. 

rji  r»  Chung  luii. 

0  Ik  PI  Veil  she  kea  licun. 


M  T  Shang  tsze. 

A  *  Jbi  wuh  die. 

A  iS.  Fung  siih  thing  e. 
yij  §w  Lew  tsze  sin  lun. 

Is  Shin  e  king. 

VfnJ  ¥<  fH  T’ung  miiig  ke. 
m  &  E  Shuh  e  ke. 

Hi-T" TJS'iSnC  Wang  tsze  neeii  sliili  e  ke. 
'll  Ti  M.  Kan  shill  sing  king. 

M  Fei  yen  wae  chuen. 

"S*  Y  7J  ii<]  %k  Koo  kin  taou  keen  lull. 
iTai  ilj  Lun  hang. 

In  a  second  edition  of  this  collection , 
published  in  the  filing,  by  ^  II wo 
Ts'aiig ,  the  following  3S  additional 
works  were  inserted . 

I?  J{c  Yih  lin. 

JF  K  p¥  Tsze  kung  she  chuen. 

1$.  Heaou  chuen. 

^  £  Shili  ming. 
ff  fi  Po  ya. 

/J'  ffg  Seaou  lirli  )-a. 

^  @  #  JJ?  Woo  yne  ch’un  ts’ew. 

^  Vue  tseue  shoo. 

i*  A  1^1  Sliili  lull  kwo  ch’un  ts'ew. 
tt  Jf  ?L1  T  Cliuh  shoo  ke  nc^ii. 
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vJi  K  PS  fi>  Han  woo  mu  chuen. 

Pe  sin. 

^  tj'ljl  K’eun  loo  lull. 
ijit}i  f|[|  [■£  Shin  seen  chuen. 
ihj  i  Kaon  s/e  chuen 
^  KG  nil  Ying  yung  ke. 

S  Isl  Ts ’an  thing  kve. 

1^  f'f  0  Yin  foo  king. 

<il'  ^  Sin  shoo. 

3fr  nuir  Sill  lim. 

?fl  l\[  ft?  Hung  leili  keae. 
rfi  Chung  shwo. 
vi  m  m  a  T>  een  lull  kb  wae  she 
££  iS'l'  SB  Sow  shin  kb. 

"h  jdl  SB  Shill  chow  kb 
5^  jH  SB  Tse  heae  ke. 
tw  $9  Po  wuh  che. 

7*T  t'  fife  Koo  kin  choo. 
yf  j|1'  $j(t  h|  Wan  sin  teaou  lung, 
no  She  p’in. 

IhS  fdi!  Ybn  t’eih  liin. 

#  mj  Shoo  p'in. 

H  -If  iH  San  foo  liwang  Coo. 

Wj  liXi  Hwa  yang  kwo  che. 
fft  Wj  fl’il  fj  SB  Ko  yang  kea  lan  ke. 


?K  0.  Shwuy  king. 

#J  M  ^  IB  King  tsoo  suy  she  ke. 

Nan  fang  ts’aou  niuli  chwang. 
11'  Sir  Chuli  poo. 

:  m  M  'Ping  lull. 

7  he  fol/owi  ng  add  it  ion  a  l  u  'orftsarefo  u  n  d 
in  the  third  edition  of  this  collection. 

Vk  t c  0  T’ab  yubn  king, 
gf  iC  M  Kwan  she  yili  chuen. 
d'  )f:  She  seadu  sen. 

Keen  shay  kaou  sang  chuen. 
Ulik'b  king. 

M  W.  tn  B  ;s§i  Tadu  till  chi  kwei  liin. 

i|i  sfe  Chin  cluing  shoo. 

%'(■  0  Swan  king. 

Xi]  M  0  Seang  pei  king. 

^  SB  Sow  shih  how  ke.  » 

|U  St  Slian  hae  king  tsan. 

M  K’in  king. 

n  1H  HI!  Full  kwo  ke. 

M  al  IE  Ming  thing  ke. 
fC  ^  ?$k  itE  Wan  cluing  yuen  k’e. 
fC  lit  Yew  seay. 
j  M  SB  Kae  kb. 

M  fi  IB  Hwan  yuen  ke. 


hi.  Koo  kin  yih  she. 

This  is  a  collection  of  works  subsidiary  to  the  national  history, 
published  in  the  Ming,  by  ^2.  Iff  M  ob  Kwan,  of  Singan. 


Vj  ft  Fang  yen. 

t§£  %\  Shili  ming. 

fl  XS  PH1  Poo  thing. 

fft  Kwang  ya. 

,%  ffj-  M  Fung  suh  thing. 

/J"  hi  Seaou  urli  ya. 

Isc  Hlf  T’iih  twan. 

flj  K’an  woo. 

itf  't*  fife  Koo  kin  choo. 

f|i  7*7  ds  Chung  hwa  koo  kin  choo. 

ft?  415  mi  Po  wuh  che. 

*K  1  f  4%  mi  Suh  po  wuh  che. 

&  5J  SB  Shih  b  ke. 

|U  ffl:  0  Shan  hae  king, 
p  fXll  SB  Shih  chow  ke. 

%  m  It!  Woo  t’fe  ke. 

•S-  Wj  H  !-.  SB  Yb  yang  fung  t’oo  kb. 
ift  Z\  l?d  Ht!  Kb  yang  ming  yuen  ke. 
fefe  f/.j:  W  mi  Kwei  hae  yu  hang  che. 

Ah  xk  f/a  M  PiP  peen  pe  tuy. 
ft  JBt  -1:  SB  Chin  la  fung  t’oo  k6. 

H  ®]  San  fob  liwang  t’oo. 


M  Uk  Yung  luh. 

ft  n  tbH  ft  SB  Kb  yang  kea  lan  ke. 

tjj  ;|[i  Keaou  fang  kb. 
m  fU  m  Mi  Yo  foo  tsa  lull. 

%  0  flii  fit  Kew  king  poo  yun. 

H  XK  San  fun. 

Vi  -f  f$  Miili  t’een  tszb  chuen. 
fj"  $11  Chuh  shoo  kb  neeu. 
ilk  'M  jn\  W  Keih  chung  chow  shoo 
Ptf  SB  Se  king  tsa  kb. 

/jiJ  K!  vfn‘1  K  SB  P’ee  kwo  t’uug  ming  ke. 
v')i  jft;  ii'l  df  Hail  woo  koo  szb. 
j|{E  f^  Fei  ybn  wab  chuen. 
lU  SB  Flae  shau  kb. 

@  HO  Me  low  ke. 

111  Cf  SB  K’ae  I10  kb. 

'Id  dt  M  KuP  ch’aou  s/e  tseili. 

^  jjff  Tsln  she  shing. 

IS  Id  Tsoo  t’aou  wuh. 

M  Vue  tseue  shoo. 

1ft  #  Ki  Woo  yue  ch’un  ts’ew. 

]gg  Hwa  vang  kwo  chb. 
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irtj  ±  f#  Kaon  sze  chueu. 
t?\\  fill  Eeili  seen  chueu. 
m  $5  f$  Keen  liee  cbueii. 

#  Iff  Skin  sang  cbueii. 
yfc  iff  ^  Pun  sze  sbe. 

^  §{§  sfi  Suli  tse  beae  ke. 


f$  M  iC,  P6  e  ke. 

Vk  m  SB  Tseib  e  ke. 

IM  rii'x  Leaou  cbe. 
afe  r£  Kin  cbe. 

15  111  fifj  Sung  mu  ke  wan. 


IV.  ff  fil:  Pth  mi/ig  kea  shoo. 


This  contains  ninety-eight  works  by  celebrated  authors,  and  was 
published  during  the  Ming,  bv  yj  jj£  Hoo  Wan-hwan  of  Hangchow. 


f$  Sbe  cbueii. 

Wt  Sbe  sb\v5. 

#r  Sbe  k  ’aou. 

$§«  Han  sbe  wae  cbueii. 

W  life  31  5ft  Sbe  t'e  le  k’aou. 
ft  rfe  M  Pili  lioo  t’ung. 

) j  H  Fang  yen. 
ff<!  T’uli  twan. 
i£  f\\  ^  Le  sbe  k’an  woo. 

M.  Shoo  p’o. 

M.  ^  Keili  tsew  peen. 
l5\  3’i.  Fung  sub  t’ung. 

%  ft  Sblli  ining. 

['*/  Qj'fl  Po  with  cbe. 

$3.  fW-  42J  aLi  Suli  po  wub  cbe. 

l-’F  vk  SbTli  cbang  t’an. 

g  t*  ;'Ji  Koo  kin  clio<V 

d'  ftf  Tfr.  Seaou  urb  ya. 

f£\  ik  III!  Yen  sbe  kea  lieun. 

&  &&  Cliung  king. 

g-  rr§  >im  Chow  lcen  sen  Km, 

!>\  m2  Leu  sbe  kwan  chin. 

In  3c  hi  die  gall  yo  slnli. 

Ill  Ynj-  Slian  liae  king. 

#  %  Sliin  e  king. 


git  W-  -ill  Sbub  e  ke. 
ft\  %  15  Ming  wub  fa  yen. 
g  &  n.  E  II wan  yu  tsa  ke. 
ft  j>*I  ^  ft  Keae  yin  peili  ke. 
ft  $f  JM  K  cliae  yay  sliing. 
H  Eji  II'  T:  San  yu  cliuy  peih. 
1S&  *11  Ife  Ting  yu  ke  fan. 


tnt  W  Shin  y£n  tseib. 
l£  $  H  %  m  m  T’ang  sung 


san  kea  Isa 


sliwo. 


it;  n|U  Vk  Tsze  bed  tseib. 

XL  U;  K’ung  sb6  tsa  sliwo. 

JT.  Sing  cba  sbing  lau. 

i  €  hi  iti  K’e  mail  ts’ung  seaou. 
H  li!-.  IL  15  San  sing  yuh  ketie. 


pf  ^  pS  hC  Ts'ing  liwa  pe  wan. 

M  'I1  in  Kwei  ebung  cbe  nan. 

^  ^  51-  Seiv  chin  pe  yaou. 

!  #  de  ^  dl  &  A^ang  sang  taou  yin  fa. 

W  fijff  ^  X’uy  king  tsang  foo  sliwo. 

^  Soo  sboo. 
ft  Hwa  sboo. 

%.  Is]  M  Tsan  t’ ung  keili. 

|  Iff-  jfifi  Woo  chin  peen. 

IfiL  %  ^  Show  tsin  yang  laou  sboo. 

f^:  ^  Paou  sang  sin  keen. 

;  ^  Pb*  PM  M  fig  Plwa  f  o  nuy  cliaon  t’oo. 

'  m  W:  Mih  keue. 

W-  -h  fill  ~JJ  Ftae  shdn  g  seen  fang. 

|  rl  E  keo  keuen  }-n. 

k  « !n"J  Xk  ^  Yiib  thing  kin  sboo. 
f(l  T  'll'  ii:  Seang  tsze  sin  fa. 

#  he  Shin  kwang  king. 

'K  J>fc  fk  Ho  clioo  lin. 

£  M  Lull  jin  ko. 

7k  Fnj  '&  Fung  tibwuy  wan  La. 

2$  ill  W  T’e  le  cbing  y^n. 
iW  i'c  tff  Ala  e  seang. 

#  M  M  Shin  e  king. 

IF  'M.  hi.  M  K’in  fang  woo  sing. 

^  T  Wang  tow  king. 

£  Uk  Wan  lull. 

#  i”  She  p’in. 

tk  M  S'h  T’an  e  lub. 
it/J  jk1.  Si-  Tsoo  yu  sze. 

ilf  Shoo  twan. 
il  #  If  Sub  sboo  poo. 
cr  H  R5  Sboo  fa  sail  niei. 
ea  ^  T'oo  liwa  yaou  lcid. 

If}  -]i  in  ‘n  Hwiiv  sze  die  miing. 
aV  Cli’a  king. 

^  If  Cl  fa  poo. 

Xj>  &fc  Cli’a  lull.  * 

■4i  };€  .15  ^  Pjf<  Tung  k’e  sblli  cb  a  lub. 

£  H  11  tX  Clf a  ken  foo  tsan. 
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3C  M  Tn  #  Wan  fang  ts’ing  s/i, 

3C  gj  HI  If  Wan  fang  t’oo  tsan. 

M-  !®i  id  Sub  wan  fang  t’oo  tsan. 

|!j  J§  T*  2* '§f  Shan  fang  sliili  yew  tsan. 
<|nj  ^  Yn  T’uug  t’een  ts’ing  lub. 

#  |§  Heang  poo. 

Lff  ffl.  Vo  foo  tsa  lub. 

Hi  1C-  Keaou  fang  ke. 

m  it  Pa£  Poo. 

fe  is  Sill  poo. 


lb  ^  fPf  -’if  Sban  kea  ts’ing  sze. 

[H  ^  X  t f  T’een  kea  woo  bing. 

IE  Jij§  M  Ke  leib  tso  yaou. 

IE  Tan  cli’un  leib  ke. 
fM  tot  Ifr  Chung  shoo  shoo. 

zfc  1&!  vk  Ts’aou  mull  yew  we  king. 

Xan  fang,  ts’aou  mub  cliwang. 
fM  Wk  K’in  king. 

•ffl  Show  king. 


V.  J§f  5jc  j|  Hr  T'ang  Sung  t  s' ting  shoo. 

This  consist;?  of  the  productions  of  tlie  Tang  and  Sung  dynasties. 
It  was  compiled  during  the  Miug,  by  ff|  \  Cluing  Jin-kee  and 
^  Chang  Suy-shin,  two  natives  of  Hangchow. 


^  Yib  chue n. 

I#  <h  If*  She  seaou  seu. 

lit  JBz  M  M  Tseen  ben  yib  cbuen. 

IL  i£  M  fa  K’ung  sli£  tseib  yu. 
iit  #b  It  H'  King  wae  tsa  cb’aou. 

W.  la  It  IT'  T’ub  slioo  tsa  ch'aou. 

Jit  "0.  Shoo  p’o. 

j^'lj  ^  JC.  &  Cb’wang  nee  k’e  keu  clioo. 
Jg  kb  ib.  W  T’ang  kwo  she  poo, 

Wi  0  IE  16  Say  bwa  ke  le. 

jft  W  W  III  Tung  king  lining  bwa  lub. 

A  M  It  %  Ta  nee  tsa  ke. 

iK  )Tit  fab  f®-  f#  Keen  shay  kaou  sang  cbuen. 

H  M.  i£  M  Wan  keen  k’in  lull. 

#  19  its  V9  Mi  Cb'un  niing  t'uy  cb’aou  lull 
M.  fit  Mi  Veu  yib  e  mow  lull. 

$&  LA]  WE  Tub  k'wo  ke. 

^  fik  sE  Woo  t'e  kfe. 

95  J&s  E  sub  cbe. 
iff  Jg  it  Xan  t’ang  shoo. 

]fj  M  X  M  Xa.11  t’ang  k’in  sze. 

¥f-  M  Woo  lin  k’ew  sze. 

If  -J-*  it  ft  T’an  tsze  bwa  shoo. 
j|>  Sin  shoo. 

££  1 15  Chin  cbung  shoo. 

ilL  W.  fn  Sbu  Tadu  tih  cbe  kwei  bin, 

=f  T’an  yuen. 

IL  Jk  It  WE  K’ung  she  tsa  ke. 
jj$  ^  It  iiE  Seang  soo  tsa  ke. 

g\  W5  Mun  sib  sin  liwa. 

It  iAO  m  Mi  bo  lioo  yay  lull. 

LL  T  IS)  ail  Km  hea  gow  t’an. 

\%L  lb  w'M  Hov  sban  ts’nng  fan 
^  H  Yen  fan  loo. 


!  ti  ^  Poo  peib  fan. 

3!f  &  Wi^St  Vay  k’ib  tsTing  shoo. 
tE  ‘M.  /j"  -il  Fung  cliwang  seaou  full, 
fijf  4E  Ift  Wk  Yen  pib  tsa  cbe. 

Ti  E3  ^  Sbili  lin  sz6  peib. 

M-  ffi  WS  Kea  yew  tsa  cbe. 

3E  iF  ail  He  Wang  she  fan  lull, 
tb  M  M  Sban  bae  king  tsan. 

M  ft  M  M  Chow  pe  swan  king, 
ft  M[J  Wan  tsib. 


She  sbib. 


!1  ^  Xlili  soo. 
%  iH  Pei  bwuy. 
M.  WE  Lae  ke 
!  ~K  It  Yew  sliay. 


M  ISi  K’in  king. 

H  M  is  Seang  pei  king. 

^  Cb’a  king. 
iiS'  fa  Tsew  poo. 
iff  m  Sun  poo. 

W  1h  Heang  poo. 

H  it  fa  Sub  cliub  poo. 

HI  if  Tung  poo. 

m.  til  X.  Ib  Seuen  I16  bwa  poo. 


it  g  i:  Koo  kin  bwa  keen. 

(h  II  If  )Ll  Kung  sze  bwa  she. 


it!  tl  ai  Mi  Vib  cliow  niing  bwa  lull. 
m  tf  m  Uh  k’e  king. 


Ti  "gf  Sbib  poo. 

II:  i if-  tH  |lf  lib  Kwei  bae  \  u  bang  cbe. 


#4  ,’S  He5  koo  peen. 

'  m  %  rn  fS'  Thing  t’een  ts’ing 


lull. 


Ill*  vSlie  fan. 


S.  F  yuen. 


%  W  H  111!. 

:M  %  ill  II wan  yucn  ke. 
mi  %  Mi  Tseen  ting  lull. 
m  %  &  Tseih  e  ke. 
tf  M  P6  e  die. 

IT  *i$  M  Kail  tsili  vaou. 
V  M  Id  Ming  t’ung  ke. 

:M  Mi  filing  yew  lull. 
M  !lt  Pun  s/e  slie. 

Sg  1 1  wuy  clioo  lull. 

IM  U  Ml  Yin  hwa  lull. 
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in  M  Mi  Ts’ing  e  lull. 


rJc  'li1!1  Id  Sow  slii n  how  ke. 

f'5  !W  ab  Suh  po  wiili  eke. 

1)1]  it  fff  ab  Ming  taou  Isa  che. 

'zM  fill  ffl.  ab  Yuu  seen  tsa  che. 
sft  %%  \'x  ab  Peih  ke  mwan  che. 

IT.  M  if  ab  Yiih  chaou  sin  che. 
ili  ‘M  #  Id  Tung  kwan  tsow  k€. 

#  M  Jit  ft  Tsing  kwan  so  yen. 

©  ££  '&  IK  Ml  Yuu  yen  ko  yen  lull. 


v  r. 


Ut  #p  Shwd  Ting 


This  collection  was  compiled  by  )j  A\  od  Cliin-fang,  a  native 

of  Sliilimiui  in  Chekeang,  during;  tlie  blanch u  dynasty.  A  second  edition 

O’  O  J  4 

was  published  in  1800,  in  a  small  si/e  form. 


X.  M  lid  Tung  yav  tseen  ke. 

Fsi  it  ^  i'fl  bung  sliuh  yu  wan 
#tf  ith  IS  Tun  kail  yu  hwa. 

‘!k  id  Id  Gan  nan  tsa  ke. 

11  Id  hung  she  go  16  s/.e  jih  ke. 
Tj  /ill!  fill]  IfE  Yuu  lang  gow  peih. 

Kin  gaou  t’liy  shill  peih  ke. 
M  ttS  W  Mi  iloo  tsung  se  seitn  lull. 

:M  'Id  £  &  Sih  pih  seaou  ch’aou. 
f£  -V*  U  lid  Sung  ting  king  ke. 

}<.  Mi  liJ;  T’een  lull  shill  yu. 

.hf  Tk  l'l  III  Id  Tung  diking  pih  slum  ke. 
fit  fife  tK  $d  "'it  She  lew  k’cu  ke  leo. 

I  ill  d'  rL1,  Alin  seaou  ke. 
lifi  if  Id  ftt  Teen  king  ke  ch’ing. 
jf*  f>d  fi'  Tung  liwan  ke  ch’ing. 
itt  Vue  skull. 
i'M  fw  lid  Yue  se  gow  ke. 

/ft  ,li“  IL'.  ilfi  Teen  k'in  ke  vew. 
jfi  M  %  Vf  Mi  King  tuug  k’aou  koo  lull, 
ill  ill  Tf  Vi*  Mi  Shan  tung  k’aou  koo  lull. 
$r<  Z  ia  iiilit  K’ew  wan  kill  liin. 

W.  Mi  Tsa  lull. 

'•J*  it*  U  Id  Show  peen  jih  ke. 
fijt  i*t  ^.111  K’wan  yu  wae  ke. 
b*  $d  "'ft  Tae  wan  ke  leo. 
dl*  ft’l  Hd  Tae  wan  tsa  ke. 

‘Ik  iff  Id  'M  Gan  nan  ke  yew. 

Wc  all  T’ung  k’e  seen  che. 
ill  i^d  IP  T’ae  shun  ke  shing. 
b?.  %  $d  K’wang  leu  ke  vew 


bl  M  Id  Tang  hwa  ke. 
iiA  /ffk  Id  Yew  ying  t’ang  ke. 
isl  ill  "V  lip  T’uli  she  kin  ping, 
tb  TH  ny  T/iiJ  If'  Yang  chow  koo  clruy 
tsz  ^  sen. 

-i|j  Koo  shing. 

iVil]  ilf&  |ft  Ai  Hoo  jueu  tsa  die. 

^  It.  T’an  wang. 

Id  tifo  m  'id  Pau  k’eaou  tsa  ke. 

bi  lb  ii  a?f|  Tsan  yuu  low  tsa  shwo. 

:>l  ft  111  frOj  T’een  heang  low  gow  till. 

Ii’.'jI  W:  %k  Ilf  Yin  gan  so  yu. 

H  fill  Mi  Keen  wan  lull, 
it-  ;?K  Mi  Ming  paou  lull. 

T-  Si  M<  Heen  koo  suy  lull. 

K  ¥l  ftrj  Mi  Koo  paou  keen  wan  lull, 
fs  Mi  ^in  ch’ing  lull. 

I®  [11  fft  lb  K’wang  yucn  tsa  die. 

M  in  ab  Gow  keang  yih  che. 

#  &g  Yen  tsing. 

ii'l  Vd  M:  fd  King  nan  tsa  ke. 

flit  %  Id  Sliuh  e  ke. 

Ji  lit  Hwa  peih  she. 
fi^  Jl/J  T’an  tsoo. 

:M  liT  Urli  \  11. 

lilt  it  Yung  y^n. 

fill  'id  f^i  hv  Ch'e  pih  gow  t’an. 

i/t  It  Tit  T’uli  shoo  chili  d. 

;  |ll|  /-  Heun  ts/.e  yii. 

If  f^.  M  Ch’uh  till  luh. 
dl  ih  Sliav  fa. 
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VII.  ip,i  'ftp  Pae  luxe. 

Tills  was  published  in  the  Ming,' by  j8f  $Jff  Sluing  Seim  of  Shaou- 
hiug.  A  second  edition  lias  been  issued. 


if  rii,  Po  wub  che. 
m  ist  If  IB  Se  king  tsa  ke. 

&  at  IB  Shili  £  ke, 
ijiji  IB  Sow  sliin  ke. 
i£c  M  lb  Shuh  e  ke. 

If  If  $5  iS  Suh  po  wuli  che. 

Mi  #  Ch’oo  y£n. 
d'  $k  Seaou  ming  lull. 

M.  'M  M  li  Yun  k’e  yew  e. 

3 ffi  &  &  TPli  e  che.' 
p±  P£  Hi  Pi  Too  yang  tsa  peen. 
lit  M  P‘  IB  Tung  kwan  tsow  ke. 

~X  I®  it  H  Ta  fang  sin  vii. 

@  15  M<  Tin  hwa  luh. 

32  31  Y’uh  tseuen  tsze. 

i]B  IP  ft  Pill  lining  so  yen. 

Po  shen  lull. 

^  ^  Le  hae  tseih. 

-|Jf<  Ko  t’ing  lull. 

'id  ^  IS  Po  tsili  peeii. 

$1  It  JS  31  iS  Heen  chwang  kwo  e  che. 
i‘J>  b%  PI  ttli  Sow  tsae  e  wan  lull. 

$]•  Iff  M<  Tung  heen  peih  liih . 
r  111  lit  IB  Ts’ing  scaug  tsa  ke. 

M  W  ^  Miing  cliae  peili  t'an. 

3  life  Hwii  man  lull. 

^  111  [a]  Yew  liwan  ke  wan. 

|S  3£  Mung  k'e  peih  t’an. 

X  fp  f  Heo  chae  teen  peili  tswan. 
jj£  :M  fit  M  K’eu  £  shwoi  tswan. 

Pi  i'h  Mill  chwang  mwaii  lull. 
f'Jf-  I|I  3'  P  M  In  \Ji  She  iirli  seaou  ming 
liih  shili  £. 

Poo  she  iuii  seaou  ming  lull, 
la  fir  %  3'  £  /A  Suh  poo  she  ill'll 
seaou  ming  liih. 


W\  yfc  ~£  Pan  chiii  tsze. 

U  K  M  Kwei  te§n  lull, 
iff  ftfe  i£  fp  Tung  p’o  che  liu. 

H  ill  5!l  iS  Lung  ch’ueu  pee  ch6. 

V®  7p  life  M  Sliing  shwiiy  yen  t’an  liih. 
I  ®  ^  i£  15  Pang  chae  yay  hwa. 

^  2ff  IB  Padu  lieo  gan  peili  ke. 

M  Yun  luh  mwan  cli’aou. 

T\  ,fP  M  Wc  Shili  liu  yen  yii. 
ii  #  M  |5  P£  shoo  luh  liwa. 
j  m’  ;P  If!  i£.  Ts’ing  po  tsa  die. 

H  Pfi  0  Ali h  k’lh  hwuy  se. 

M  I®  Hi-li  E  wan  tsung  luh. 
if  j-j  |fi  Me  Suy  ch’ang  tsa  luh. 

(H  PM  Hi  31  Yew  yang  tsa  tsoo 
‘M  'M  iS  Seuen  shili  che. 

M  $ik  pung  cli’ing  liih. 

HI  IP  32  M  Ho  lin  yuh  loo. 
ill  IP  Ik  til  Joo  lin  kung  e. 

M-  M<  How  tsing  liih, 

!:S  if  Ai  K’wei  lceu  che. 
fX  Hi  rP  Keang  lin  ke  tsa  che. 

Pc  Jji  T’itig  she. 

KS  liE  Si  M<  Su\’  )  iu  mwan  luh. 

fM.  W,  3'  tiH  Fung  chwang  seaou  t'iih. 

PI  iinji  Pi'  Kang  luh  kaou. 
i  pi  Mi  M  How  tih  lull, 
i^  #  Se  ke  ts’uiig  yii . 

13  %  ^  1$  Yay  k’lli  ts’uug  shoo 
idl  S?  M  $  Yung  seue  ts’ung  shwo. 

M  3V  IP  liffl  Sun  kung  fail  poo. 

frp  jjit  pi  irj  |5  Hen  yeti  chow  she  hwa! 

In  lU  T  15  How  shall  she  hwa. 

13  In  Tse  lung  yav  yii. 
efi  Hi  InU  Kwei  sin  tsa  slilh. 

!  lH  bj-  Hi  iff  Shan  fang  suy  peili. 


VIII. 


®  die  Pllh  tsuh  chae  ts'  uug  shoo. 


J  liis  collection  was  arranged  and  published  by 
T3ng-po  of  Ileili  district  in  Ganhwiiy,  in  the  18th  centurv 


ZJl 


Paou 


ffi  A  iH'  F’H  P  Yu  te  thing  k'euc  she. 

£  x  #  M  fL  ip  If  Koo  wail  heaou  king 
k’iing  she  chueii. 

M  Yu  keeu. 


iPflliia  peang  hail  k'an  woo  poo  6 
rP  P  15a  iff  ‘She  she  suy  peih. 

%  lit  11  IB  K ’Tli  hang  jih  ke. 

tin  Tt  M  »ff  IP  Yu n  shih  chae  peih  fan. 
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't  'y'  ^  /J'  ffk  Ts’elh  sung  t'ang  sin li 
seaou  luh. 

Jj\  >i£  9c  4b  $  f  iiX  Rung  she  seen  sang 
t6  tsze  k£. 

P  fit  t.  fr  nn  ?f  King  yen  yuh  yin  wan 
ta. 

15  Kiing  k’e  she  liwa, 

US  m  m  i£  TTili  sing  tsa  Che. 

iS  heang  k'e  mwaii  ch6. 

V/;  '!{§  Ch’ili  ya. 

,ifc  Jil  Choo  she  i£u  e. 

W  ftp  15  Vang  cli'iiig  she  hwa. 

A  f]  111  Jfih  shiih  k&. 

&  n.  Ill  K  keo  lea  on  tsa  ke. 

!|4l  ^  97k  Tuv  cli wan g  yay  yu. 
lip  lU  p^F  15  Kwei  te£n  slie  liwa. 

15'  Nan  liaou  she  liwa. 

W.  I®*  I#  15  hull  thing  she  hwa. 

Ti  M  Wi  Sli’li  mill  tseuen  liwa. 

Jjfc  T*  Vf-  P  San  tsze  swan  king. 

3i  W  Vt-  p  Woo  tsaou  swan  king. 

|'j  5a  1'ii  Tea 6u  ke  lelh  t’an. 

l*'“;  #  i§  Hr]  lli  ho  yang  tsin  shin 

k’ew  wan  ke. 

0  Hr]  JL  %k  Sze  cli’aou  wan  keen  luh. 
^  Ti  ill  Kin  sink  she. 
fill  &  $5  5fc  Ileen  chav  been  t’iie  k'aou. 

nil  !mL  Ot  M  Wan  keen  k’in  lull. 

If  3$  lU  Kea  sliiu  tsa  ke. 

£g  T*  fS  3%  Suy  show  tsa  luh. 

till  dl  it  mi  Poo  han  ping  die. 

fe  Vh  !>a  Jo  i'f  |5  Ivin  han  yin  keu  she  liwa. 

3a  ffa  W  Hoo  nan  she  liwa. 

Inf  iff  mi  Kwei  tseen  che. 

&  n  f  :%  a  in  n  Hwang  laou  tsze  wan  | 
le  ke  cli’ing. 

))i  n  8%  4k  Id  Hoo  k’ow  yu  sang  ke. 

4k  ^  &4l  T’an  sang  thing  tsang 

shoo  yo. 

ffi-  fll  f*l'T  »ii  %k  Koo  kwa  ho  sliaiig  : 
liwa  yu  lull. 

rE  fn  15  Yuli  hoo  ts’ing  liwa. 

1ft  U  h  Kwei  t’an  lfili. 

M  mi  Pelh  ke  mwan  che. 

*St  Jfir  fi  M  Vo  foo  poo  te. 
m  J&  M  Sliwuy  ygn  tsze. 

3w  6fi  Ivlin  yu  e  soo 

*7l  A  ik/i  he  saou  ts’aon  miili  soo. 
f!fc  &  ill  ta!  Vew  liwau  ke  wan. 

Chang  k’ew  keen  swan  king. 
i1!  it-  Ts’elh  koo  swan  king. 

5?  lU  Mill  k^. 

it?  i»W  ^  N^n  hoo  tseih. 


!  ^  >Vii  i.ft  in  If?  Pin  chow  yu  t’efh  poo. 

T*  Kin  low  tsze. 

B.  HI  Mi  M  Telli  wei  slian  ts’ting  thin. 
H  ^  Xung  shoo. 

^  Tsan  shoo. 

U  !#  Kang  chili  t’oo  she. 
iinl  ni'  Wf  Chan  ynen  tsing  yu. 

M  f/n  fit,  fffe  Tsih  pe  yu  t’an. 

M  ~,f;;  f-  Suh  nia n g  tsze. 
f'l1  SR:  A  ‘Shin  mu ug  tsze. 

£••5  fh  ir%  hin  keo  tseih. 


'V 


Jfc  han  ting  k’aou. 


$1  V-  han  ting  suh  k’aon. 

T\  M  iiH  M  Shih  k’!h  poo  sen. 

It  E3  \^P  ilili  Tr,  ilk  !H  Keang  se  she  shav 
tsung  pa  t’oo  luh. 

&  9P  ^  ^  IS  Wan  lew  k’e  peen  k’ew 

hwd. 


li:  She  chuen  choo  soo. 

®  IQ  fill  Ven  she  kea  lievin. 

IX  |Jc  Keang  nan  yu  tsae. 

Il  LAI  'li  Woo  k  wo  koo  sze. 

tVx.  &  it  k'h  Koo  kung  €  lull. 

fA  3T  ^  Pill  ya  kin. 

vN  W  ^  Thing  seaou  she  tseih. 

Ti  ?nij  m  Shih  hoo  tsz€. 

tU  Tj  ?il(f  Will  Ho  shih  hoo  tsz6. 

It  9h  Uh  Hwa  wae  tseih. 

ic  -Ln  K'i  She  e  che  nan. 

SfF  IS  ^  he  saou  tseih  chuen. 


iC  iSi  ^  A  Keang  hwae  e  jlh  lull. 
^  7C  B  ^  K’ing  yueu  tang  kin. 

-lb  lU  <Pf  £?:  Plh  shan  tsew  king. 

1^1  M  W(  :^5  Shan  keu  sin  hwa. 

«t:  Kwei  tung. 

M  MIh  she. 


Ji  jiL  Hwa  keue. 


^  Hwa  tseuen. 

't*  tK  p]  Kin  shwuy  king. 

14*  fo  ^  W  Tso  che  yo  y€n. 

P  H  m  ¥  m  Kew  king  san  chuen 
yen  kill  le. 

7C  M-  *?■  Vu€n  chin  tsze. 

‘?IL  ^  ^  Han  yuen  k’euu  shoo, 

!FT  Cli’aou  yay  luy  yaou. 

<*-  {fit  Pelli  heue. 

IXT  Seaou  vaou  tseih. 

U  .ill  tfe  Pill  cliing  tseih. 

'j|<-  i1  0-Lf'  Tfvl  Chang  tsze  yav  tsze. 

9^  Ching  keu  tsze. 

^  W'b  hae  ke. 
iff  fUt  Tseen  hen. 


JH*  She  fan 
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A  7^  i4s  |U  fk  T'een  shwuy  ping  lull. 

^  H  14  Sin  fang  shoo  kew  mew. 
ifn]  #’  11  jg  Thing  seaou  f  oo  che. 

5?.  PH  A  Shing  yu  tsze. 

It  jf$  She  wei. 

M:  Itr  £4  Hwang  sung  shoo  lull. 

!§Lftli®itiM!ill§  Seuen  ho  fung  she 
kaou  le  t’oo  king. 

K  44  tS  4*  Woo  lin  k’ew  sze. 

fw  yfe  tx  fc  Tseen  t’ang  seen  been 
chuen  tsan. 

3l  4^  4i  3§?  Woo  tae  she  tswan  woo. 

IK  ft  ^  #  Ling  wae  tae  ta. 

ff  fib  %k  ^an  chwang  ke  t’an. 

M  it  K  A  Soo  cli’ in  leang  fang, 
ill?  f*»  L  $7  ft  Poo  yu  jin  wuh  ke. 

'h!  '>11  ^  H  chow  kea  shing. 

^  1-4  Woo  cli’ndn  luh. 

in  ^  iuii  Ts’ing  po  tsa  che. 

?n  OlJ  ig  Ts’ing  po  pee  che. 

IS  If£  £2  ^  Shuh  nan  seu  led. 

-<§£  lU  ^  Tseen  shan  tseih. 

^  i  M  E  gan  keu  sze  tseih. 
tC  W  $¥  H  Wan  yuen  ying  liwa 

peen  cbing. 

IE,  [L  H  She  ke  k’wang  mew. 

K  I  |  I  I  i  Se  fang  tseih  k’e 
k’ew  suk  wan. 

|Li  M  m  Shan  fang  suy  peih. 

£J  W  M  %  flr  12  Wuh  gan  leih  swan 
shoo  mull. 

]!g  ill  m  XX  1-4  Hwang  shan  ling  vaou 

luh. 

It  's’  ®  fl?  0  >4  She  sheu  t’ang  tsang 
shoo  muh  luh. 

IM  IS  It  Iffi  ^  Ts’ih  yuen  hae  king  se 
tsaou. 

H  ^  fb  Too  poo  peih  ke. 

2l  -ft  &  fb  M  If  Woo  tae  she  ke 
tswan  woo  poo. 

|U  ift  hk  Shan  tsing  keu  hwa  luu. 

^  W  ii  Ming  heang  she  lun. 

#  Hi  gfj  =|  Heaou  king  ch’ing  choo. 

#  Mfi  Ml  II  Heaou  king  ch’ing  she 
keae  tseih. 

•lit  ■£*  4*  Till  koo  yen  t'wan. 

M  JA  %  flf  Iffi  ^  Hoo  she  swan  shuh  se 
ts’aou. 

3l  ig  Woo  tsung  che. 

4f  t“  IE.  iSl  Koo  kin  ke  yaou  yili 

peen. 

4b  If  0  ft  Pih  hing  jih  pod. 

If  lu  V  Yue  hiug  ke  sze. 


[  ii  ±  p)  fS  wb  Teen  k  in  t  oo  sze 
liwan  le  ke. 


ffi 

1U 

P’J 

m 

Ts’ing  sun  tseih. 

— 

FT 

— - 

L  Si  W  Wi  Till  phi  iirh  shill  t’ 

she 

tseih. 

rTi 

fH 

[  -ffe  £.  Vk  Ch’ing  so  n&n  se< 

san; 

g  wan  tseih. 

W, 

m 

m 

Keen  keae  lull. 

m 

m 

How  tsing  lull. 

42 

% 

FT 

§j£  Sung  chwang  pill  sliwd. 

4b 

$4 

fb  Pill  heen  peih  ke. 

M 

Tsang  hae  she  liwa. 

srtir 

?>/ 

111: 

ft  jn£  Woo  le  p’oo  she  hwa. 

7®: 

m. 

in 

■crj 

m 

Hwa  rnwan  tseili. 

IR 

M 

fk  Tiih  yih  pee  lull. 

Jr 

Xn 

n 

M 

^  Koo  kin  wei  shoo  k'adn. 

fill  Shing  shwuy  yen  t’an  lull. 
iH  #  'fk  Pan  pe  luh. 

8}f?  ^  44:  Ts’an  lwan  luh. 

44  K  W  Kwei  hae  yu  hang  che. 

4b  4r  0  44;  Pih  hing  jih  luh. 

JJC  ^  ill  Fang  ung  kea  heun. 
fiS  ^  ^  Shoo  chae  laou  ked 

ts’ung  fan. 

jji  ^  jjj  -4m  Chau  yuen  e  kaou. 

'!§  4$  mil  iS  T£i  Chaou  tae  che  e  kaou. 

M  ^  ?fl  Lwan  king  tsa  rung. 

PI?  '#  ^  Yang  ch’un  tseih. 

^ i  ^  Ts’aou  chwang  tsze. 

njc  «>]  44  ^4  ^  Ch’nv  keen  liih  wae  tseih 
i  S  j Jl  Bk  44  Sung  d  min  luh. 

Ji  ill  fal  M  T’een  f  e  lieen  tseili. 
yXtiL1£  AW  ^  Sung  k’ew  kung  jin  she 
tszd. 

It  ^  T  fk  Chuh  poo  tseang  luh. 

^  ^  IX  Shoo  lieo  tsee  yaou. 

B  %  -4i>  %  m  Le  chae  she  urh  peen. 

lU  Vk  Tso  shan  tseili. 
jit  pn  44  Taou  ming  luh. 
lift  >ff  M  Pi:]  K’euh  wei  k’ew  wan. 

^  ii  Tsze  t’ung. 

31  IlS  M  Tow  leen  se  ts’aou. 

B. i?  4?-  Suh  t’eih  ke  swan  fa. 

7"  E  ^  li:  Ting  keu  swan  fa. 

Ilf  4r  If-  ^  IlH  ^  Ts’eih  koo  swan  king 
se  ts’adu. 

©  44  7j  ^  Yun  lin  shih  pod. 
n  $k  hlu  11  g  leang  luh. 
is?  #  W  ^  Tsing  ch’un  tang  she 
tseili. 

IT.  ^  j I i  T^  Vk  Hung  liwuy  shan  fang  tseih. 

44  \i  41  Woo  k’e  tseih. 

[4]  ^  7M  &  K’wan  heo  chae  tsa  liih. 
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IX.  ^  %J)  i?fcj  T'een  heo  ts'oo  han. 

This  is  a  collection  of  works  published  by  the  Roman  Catholic 

missionaries  in  the  17th  century.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections  ;  the  first 

religious  and  miscellaneous,  the  second  scientific. 

ptj  ^  JL  Se  heo  f&n. 

®§T  A  +  W,  Ke  jih  shih  peen. 

<Sc  M  tfn  Keaou  yew  lun. 

Z1  •+*  7l  W  Urh  shih  woo  yen. 

A  i  'M  T’een  choo  shih  b. 

m  it  B£  Peen  heo  b  Puli, 
t  Ts’elli  k’lh. 

&  n  biug  yen  le  tso. 

iftl  Chili  fang  wae  ke. 

M  xk  ft  T’ae  se  shwiiv  fa. 


M  Ifi  11  M  13  ft  Hwan  kae  t’uug  heen 
t’ob  shwo. 

f  fl  ^  Ke  ho  yubn  pun. 

^  Peaou  t’oo  shwo. 

A  fjfj  T’een  wan  leo. 

^  -7p  ^  Keen  ping  b. 

\p\  3C  %  II  T’uug  wan  swan  die. 

H  Hr  ^5  is?  Yuen  yung  keaou  e. 
j$ij  M  it  il  Ts’Ih  leang  fa  b. 
i  'Ui  3k  Keu  koo  e. 


X.  5j£  |rf  ^  ,fjp  ff  Sung  pVi  kea  she  ts’un. 

This  is  a  collection  of  the  poetry  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  compiled  by 
fi  $£  1$  Tsaou  T’ing-tung  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 


iiv1!  3d  K’ing  hob  tselli. 
di  M  III  Tung  kwan  tseih. 

31  Tsan  keun  tseih. 

1$  3d  Ki«g  wan  she  tseih. 

(t  f®  3d  Fa  Pan  tseih. 

4V  Id  Kutig  she  tseih. 
gij  f$L  ia  fra  Foo  she  $  kaon. 

Id  Chuen  kea  tseih. 

4V  3d  boo  kung  tseih. 

M  l-j  SI  Woo  wei  tselli. 

T#  31  Po  yang  tseih. 

*§£  h?  fit  d:  Id  bo  tsing  keu  sze  tseih. 

Jt  3d  Koo  k’e  tseih. 

pf  |Ll  3d  Ts’ing  shan  tseih. 

f*i  £  A  3d  F"  sung  labu  jih  tseih. 

fH  Id  bung  ynn  tseih. 

^  ^  Tsze  wb  tseih. 

11"  hC  31  Cliuli  yew  tseih. 

^  d4  31  Te  hwa  kwan  seabu  tseih 
ptj  1%.  M  Se  too  tselli. 

It  Id  Chuh  k'e  tselli. 

®  M  3fe  Sung  yin  tseih. 

!f  tfc  d4  Ya  llh  seabu  kaon. 

If  Ift  Tsny  been  tselli. 

1$  %  Ch’ung  sub  tseih. 

¥  Plv  3d  Hwa  vftng  tselli. 

&  $  Id  T’eaou  k’e  tseih. 
f#  IN  3d  Ping  leu  tseih. 

*3?  31  Seub  k’e  tseih. 

III  H  Id  Kang  sliau  yue  vn  tseih, 

£0  2d  3d  Te  me  tseih. 


iU  7k  3d  Ming  shwuy  tseih. 
i,#.  M  W  Yu  k’e  she  kaou. 

^  If  31  bo  heen  tseih. 

|§  ^  Kwei  vu  tseih. 

^  ^  MIh  gau  tseih. 

H  ii  Ts’ew  t’ang  b  kaon. 

T  ^  Yu  hob  tseih. 
d4  lU  M  Seabu  shan  tseih. 

§h  JJ  Too  chae  cliaou  taou  peen 
^  ^  d4  fli  Seue  chwang  seabu  kabu. 

?Jt  n  Keu  ung  tseih. 

H  HM4  H  Sun  chae  seabu  tseih. 
hI  ?fH  ii  A  3d  bung  chow  tabu  jin  tseih 
M  ^  M  Mei  uh  yin  kabu. 

^  iU  d4  M  Cliaou  shan  seabu  tseih 
^  ^  dfi  Hw&ng  .foo  k’euh. 

'I®  ^  Ifn4  ^‘4  Shun  shih  t’ftng  yin  kabu, 

f  It  1  Yuli  cli ’00  tselli. 

!£r  ^  W  3d  Yay  kuh  she  tseih. 

Q  ki  Ii!  A  M.  Pih  shih  taon  jin  tseih 
t?  f£  If  3d  Tsing  kwei  she  tselli. 

vft  G&  ^  Gow  chob  we  yin. 

^  ffa" ^  -liE  £%  Ts’uv  wb  iiA.li  chlng  lull 

iT  ^  Ts’ew  keang  yen  ts’aou. 

£3  1*1*  fra  Kwei  t’ing  yin  kabu. 
fk  iff]  ff£  |H  Yuh  chow  tuy  shan  ytu 
ii?  W  Keuh  tan  she  kabu. 
d-fc  In  If  Too  ts’ing  heen  she. 

^  Zj  Yun  keu  ylh  kabu. 

|U  ^  #  lw  Shan  keu  ts’1111  kabu. 

^  ^  3d  Fang  tseuen  tseih. 
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#  fil  Fang  Poo  ts’nn  kaou. 

It  ffifl  Seue  lin  slian  yu. 

'I1  Suy  ping  tseih. 

^  /p  JH  Ynng  chae  seaou  tseih. 
fp  Poo  heang  shih  kaou. 

^  Seue  pung  she  kaou. 

Hr  /J*  Tung  chae  seaou  tseih. 

4 

£h  'P  Jfi  Chuh  ehwang  seaou  tseih. 
fill  P’e  kaou. 

hx  M  fHi  frm  Shih  gau  tsang  cliue  yu 
kaou. 

|  Yun  yin  she  tseih. 

|  Chuh  k’e  she  tseih. 

|H  /p  ^  Woo  liwae  seaou  tseih. 
fUj  /J'  M  Paou  chue  seaou  tseih. 

^  ^  Hwa  kuh  tseih. 

M  M  Kwa  too  tseih. 

It  <!'  M  Wo6  chuh  seaou  tseih. 

/J*  ^  Seue  po  seaou  tseih. 

I  Yuh  tseuen  she  tseih. 


4 

7ft 


it  & 
4  ff 
4u  (St 


i 

1©  p* 

1  3<c  pi; 


pX  if 

, 

:  it  Rfi 

I  h  m 

m  % 


3sJ  *¥■ 

!  *  H 

:  4  m 

\  it$*H 

!  w# 
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/p  |j|  Tsing  yih  seaou  tseih 
he  Iff  Tow  yay  che  kaou. 

*4  Ira  Suy  yin  yin  kaou. 

Shih  chae  ynng  mei  tseih. 
Mei  uh  tseih. 

Sx  fra  Sene  ke  ts’ung  kaou. 

/p  ^  Peih  chae  seaou  tseih. 

f,f  Kfi  chae  she  kaou. 

Heo  yin. 

14  fra  Chuh  so  yin  kaou. 

4i  H  Yay  tseu  yew  shing  hwa. 

|f|  Pei  wei  chae  tseih. 
ff  ftgj  Se  luh  she  kaou. 

Keuh  tan  she. 

&t*  Koo  mei  yin  kaou. 

14  Yue  t’ung  yin. 

Ts’ang  chow  tseih. 

Dew  fang  wae  tseih. 

H  Tsae  che  tseih. 


XI. 

This  was  compiled  last  century 

wuy  in  Keangsoo. 

M  Mm  Yih  seang  e  ydi. 
ft  ifw  She  lun. 

#  M  Ch'un  ts’ew  hwo  peen. 

#  ft  H  H  Id  #  Ch’un  ts’ew  sau  chuen 

6  thing  kaou. 

'£*  •#  ts§  Chih  kwan  k'aou  leo. 

Ch’un  ts'ew  t’e  ming  peen  e. 
Tso  chuen  jin  ming  peen  h. 
rt  #  Hi  Chung  wan  heaou  king. 

#  Heaou  king  wae  chuen. 

Chin  kaou  hwang 
k’e  fei  tseih  fa  mih  show. 

HI  ^  ^  fH  T’uh  shoo  so  ke. 

?t  ii  ^  ^  Chuen  choo  koo  e  k’aou. 

Kwan  yun  k'aou  e. 

A  w  Suh  fang  y€n. 

A  ft  IE  Suh  fang  yen  poo  ching. 
-fc-p— $1#  Ts’eih  shill  urh  how  k'aou, 

^  t!  Keang  han  ts'ung  fan. 
vt  {,11  Shwo  k’ow. 

3*5  tt  fil  Kea  tse  ^  kaou. 

Pi  ^  ^  Ko  e  t’Ang  wan  tseih, 

^  Ih  Shing  t'eaou  poo. 

^  fi  T'an  lung  luh, 

#  It  13  ft  Ch’nn  ts’ew  king  wan 

sze  chung. 


E  hac  choo  cE in. 

by  ‘S  B 


Woo  Saiig-lan  of  Xan- 

O 


£||  Woo  been  tsan. 

0  ^  Foo  heo, 

fnj  R&  T’een  wan  leo. 

M  M.  #  !H  Hae  kwo  wan  keen 
lull  ping  foo. 

4.  H  ]|l  fi  ^  HI  T’un  t"  een  keu  ch’ung 
6  ping  t’oo. 

Tph  Bi  HI  #  Fan  shfty  ts’ae  fang  t’oo 
k’aou. 

H  IE.  Wei  se  keen  wan  ke. 
ffe  )\\  It  IB  Kin  chuen  so  k6. 
iS  Ch’aou  seen  elid 
iW  T  Che  yew  tsze. 

W  th  la  Mung  chen  yih  che. 

T  $?,  Woo  tsung  chfe. 

XL  A  K’ung  sh6  t’an  yuen. 

^  1^1  M.  T’uh  shoo  gow  kedi. 

jp  gig  'jtf  ^  He5  full  chae  tsa  choo. 

S-  ^  3E  ^  Yo  chung  woo  w&ng  tseih. 
~T  -f  ptF  M  Ting  heaou  tsze  she  tseih. 

^  ^  Vj  %,  Kwei  f  Ang  gae  nae  tseih. 
M  M  K’ih  chuh  tseih. 

Up  It  ^  nk.  Ch’ing  foo  wan  shoo  shwo. 
^  ^  ^  t  Shun  teen  poo  wang. 
m  0  P  Fhn  yu  peih  keae. 

S  M  'fel  KiXn  yu  tseue  ken 
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"X;  -f  £  '<  !•:  Mang  tsze  wae  shoo  choo. 
}%i  Ji  if  74  IJ6  woo  king  e  e. 

-f  S  if  74  Till  i£  Po  'vod  king  e  e  poo  e. 
^  ^  %  Pten  tsze  fuu  tseen. 

^  t£  111  Woo  tsung  wae  ke. 

W  V-JJ  $2.  ia  111  Shing  ch’aou  t’ung 
she  shih  §  ke. 

^  TS  Shuh  t’aou  wuli. 
jfclfaT/jTTI'Jfe/i  "Pang  nan  fang  show  le  peen. 
M  &  fl|  &  Phig  shuh  gow  ch’aou. 
ij]f  «w  ^  T’uh  she  lun  leo. 

%  &  i&l  M  K  yu  t’oo  tsan. 

^  -jgi  Kwei  king. 

i!i  Yf-  %  Koo  swan  k’e  k’aou. 

Ig  -3@t  fnj  Deih  heo  e  wan  poo. 

4s  ft  Off  A  ffc  Pwan  tsun  yay  jin  lieen 

t’au. 

Ik  ^  W[  111  Paou  p’o  keen  ke. 
mimmm  Ch’un  ts’ew  chueti  shwo  le. 
m  $1  Mi  £  Heang  te  poo  wang. 

&  f/f  Too  tse  shuh  tih. 

I&  ti  nw  iff  T’ang  she  lun  twan. 

&  Ill  Teen  tsae  ke. 

Me  M  iPr  YS  fM  M  She  go  16  sze  liing 
eli’ing  lull. 

1^,1  YS  13  Wae  kwo  chuh  che  tsz£. 

74  it  13  K  yih  chilli  che  tsze. 

?$/j  $  Hae  chaou  shwo. 

H  ill  ifife  ft'i  San  yuen  soo  kuou. 

I$]  'I1  IS  i&fc  Min  chung  hae  ts’o  soo. 

:f  Shin  lining  tsze. 

/If  A  -f  ft?  Kwang  chi u g  tsze  keae. 

A  J &  fffi  it  Urh  e  ming  poo  choo. 

fg  ^  lr  fnj  Leili  heo  ta  wan. 

M  }«£  it  Soo  sh6  yen  e. 
fx  &  Sa  T’ow  ung  suy  peih. 

ML  H  &  3t  Fung  yue  t’ang  tsa  shih. 

^  l»6J  L'ji  h  Heo  poo  yii  leih. 

ijrj  HI  g#  1$  Wang  chuen  she  ch'aou. 

ft  I SC  f.’f  it  n  W  M  Pih  keaou  p’ei  wei 

tsun  se  heang  e. 

♦■S  ffl  Jt  Hwan  le  peen  ching.  • 

K  ']'  'ax  .i®.  f'h  Ta  seaou  tsung  t'ung  yih. 
l?y  Sze  shoo  so  keae. 

'C  .‘Hi'  ^  Ke  yu^n  yaou  leo. 

Ill  7 1  51  ''''fj-  hfl  Ke  yuen  yaou  leo  poo. 

Ill  \%  till  it  Shan  hae  king  poo  clioo. 
i’.i  1'4  m  Hae  chaou  tseih  sliwo. 
n  tt'li  &k  Woo  sz6  lull. 

US  m  A  Ts’ung  heiin  chae  yu. 

Itc  '•£  itt  0  I  Ian  sati  so  yen. 

»1*  ti.  A  Chung  sing  peaou. 
t'i'j  Su  Muh  uieen  poo. 


ii: 


i 


5^  K  chae  yay  shing. 

IS  /4C  Mi  Tung  yu6n  liih. 

^  M  Wan  luh. 

HpJ  ^  K’o  tung  mwan  peih. 

M  ^  li  It  Mih  yu  tseen  po. 

I  T  ^  Hoo  le  tszu  peih  t’an. 
i/t  Se  yen  sin  lull. 

W  %  til  Yung  t’ang  ke  wan. 

SL  IN  hi  M  Hea  nu\-  she  tseih. 

Yih  wei  keen  kwan  ts'o  t’oo. 
^4-  in  ^  ^  Yih  wei  she  luy  mow. 
la  It  —  Hung  fan  t’ung  yih. 

I  ^  l:  i  1  Sh\vo  heo  chae  king  shwo. 
1$  M  A  ¥§  M  Pe6n  ting  kea  tsing 
ta  le  e. 

M  in  Joo  lin  poo. 


e& 


fsl  'W>  ^  Yun  keen  te  tsih  che. 


1C*  W  Che  y€n. 

W  H  Sew  t’eih  yu  peen. 

A  7C  I?  T'ae  \*uen  keae. 

®  Tseen  heu  keae. 

^  ft  A  Soo  le  tsze. 

M  isf  M  %%  Uh  k’e  king  keae. 
yi  ic  Yuen  neu  king. 

'n*  %  M  K’ang  ke  liih. 

4i  ltZ  fi'  Tung  kaou  tsa  ch'aoii 
^  111  ■&  15  Ch’a  yu  k’ih  hwa, 
ili'  t  Ml*  Koo  kin  fuug  yaou. 
i/r  7s  !®  Koo  kin  yen. 

^  M  Wt  to  Shing  t’eaou  poo  shih  e.- 
irr  it  A  ^  t  ’;■?  Koo  she  sliih  k C w  show 
keae. 

I?  \4  vh  ill  YAh  wei  ke  lan  t’oo. 

jif  She  shwo. 
it  li*  She  e. 

~P.  M  A  Tso  she  mung  k’ew. 

^  M  IE  irf-  K’wang  mew  ching  suh, 

be.  ¥h  K  Vi  111  is-  Hwang  ch’aou  wookung 
ke  shing. 

lU  \%  ffli  U  ^  Shan  hae  king  t'06  tsan. 

A  P-1  jet  Yf  Mi  Hung  woo  sze  neen 
tang  k’o  luh. 

ii t  bn  fi  Shay  sze  che  mo. 

fiic  Sung  koo  shuh. 
f%  #  If  f#  W=  Kan  hwa  king  chuen  shih. 
£f  A  t%  King  t'een  kae. 
ilk  ^  *  Wi  &  Te  le  koo  king  ko. 

V/fe  H  Vs  Soo  ch ’in  leang  fang. 

-  f  ^  0  ff  £>  it  Yih  ts’aou  ting  muh 
k’o  tseu£n  shoo. 

^  (ill  tic  Mi  A* ii  11  seen  sail  lull. 

M  Kt  111  A'en  wei  tsa  ke. 

HU  ^  Mi  K’ow  heeu  p’ing  shih  lull. 
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fr  jj®  fr&  Keaou  king  t’eih  kaou. 

^  M  %  Clung  ,j ay  kaou  leo. 

9$  M  tS  W  15  Pa£  king  low  she  hwa. 
ih  Jar  •!>  Clung  yih  sin  fa. 

^  fal  Heo  keaou  wan . 

3ft  /fit.  ilif  Keaou  shay  te  hea  wan. 

<J'  L$  #  Seaou  kwo  cli’un  ts’ew. 

7J'  %  fn-  Seaou  urh  yu. 

tft  d'  &  Suli  seaou  urh  yu. 

Hi  ilp  Poo  Invang  k’adu. 

*'i|C  F&  fg  Teen  nan  sin  yu. 

35  $1  $5  Sung  keang  keu  ko. 

$3  fti  tf  Sang  nan  yo  foo. 
is£  M  !$:  Yuen  king  shwo. 

;%  1$}  t@;  M  It  Teen  nan  yih  k’ew  lull, 

vii  ’M  t£  W  it  M  $u  M  Ke  t’ing  sung  gan 
chuh  loo  che  mo. 

&  Tsa  yung. 

H  Ml  0  Yue  shall  she  tseili. 

H  ill  1#  «5  Yue  sail  she  hwa. 

M  IU  ifi  ^  j,^F  -g*  |i'  Leen  shan  ts’abu 
fang  she  ho  ch’aou. 

0  v#  $t  0  4i'  Sze  hwuy  heen  she  ch'aou. 
H  it  It  f  m  #1  fjf  t5‘  %  Too  she  shwang 
shing  fee  yuu  poo  kwo  leo. 

The  following  form  a  supplement  ary 
portion ,  added  by  ||  EE  rji|  Tseev  Ile- 
fod  of  Kinshan  district  in  Keang ~ 
soo ,  in  the  igth  century. 
fol  Hk  M  #  M  Shang  shoo  ts’a  chuen 
k’adu  woo. 

iiiitf  'if  PnJ  Te  hea  ta  wan. 
f£  W  Tso  she  shih. 

#  Yo  heen  k'aou. 

H  til  dff  111  King  e  che  sin  ke. 

-h  ^  Han  se  king  po  sze  k’aou. 
ffi  fit  It  Chin g  nan  luh. 
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^  Paou  yue  luh. 

Tk  ^  Keang  peaou  che. 

It  San  tsoo  sin  luh. 
iS  lli  ’"rf  7^  fi|:  fiS  Ho  yuen  ke  leo  eh’ing 
sew  kaou. 

It  Nan  yo  seaou  lull. 

[lJ  ill  M  111  Tae  shall  taou  le  ke. 

iiff  Jj  Clie  koo  sin  fang. 

[11  ^  Fang  yuen  cli’en  yew. 

X  JSf,  Hoo  she  k’e  pe, 

H  ^  K’eu  e  shwo. 

:M.  M  Kaou  lung  k’e  tseih. 
tfe  M  ^  Seuen  choo  kwei  le. 

§  M  ("I  Seuen  heo  kew  ho. 

M  f5  T’ing  chae  she  hwa. 

7^  HI  Tp  Kwa  pun  t’oo  k’aou. 

Kaou  k’e  she  king  poo  choo, 
if<  Shin  e  k’aou  woo. 

Eilitl#  Ch’un  wang  ching  yue  k’aou. 

Itfi  W  Wei  she  poo  ching. 
iH'l  It  Ho  chow  king  chung  luh. 

Elicit  Keang  shang  koo  chung  luh. 
iJ5c  It  YuSn  lioo  kung  £  lull. 

^  ^  Tsoo  nan  suy  peili. 

I^l  iuf»  ^  Tsoo  f  ung  che  leo. 

Ms  Chung  k’eu  yili  cho. 

*1$  %  Tse^n  pe  k’aou. 

^  Rm  M  Shang  lian  lun  yih. 

$$  W  Shoo  fa  ya  yen. 

T*  M  M.  nil  ^  Kang  tsze  seao  n  hea 
ke  keaou  wan. 
ff  Peen  y6n. 

lx  ^  It  Ts’ing  yen  ts’ung  lull. 
ft  ^  WaJ  Woo  tae  kung  tsze. 

1$  |r)  Shill  kwo  kung  tsze. 

%  A  ft  ^  Ts’ing  gan  pa  yung  tseih. 
^  Tsz^  che. 


XII.  ^  Che  hae . 

This  was  compiled  and  published  by  ^  ES  /]jji  Tseen  He-tsoo  of 
Kinshan,  in  the  Taoukwang  period. 


^  M  111  hi  Jlk  =fS  lil  Yu  kung  shan  chuen 
f  e  le  t’ oo. 

0  She  shwo. 

#  A  5>rj  A  0i  M  Cli'uu  ts’ew  hoo  she 
chuen  peen  e. 

X'  "f  M  Matig  tsze  keae. 

-Ji  It  Pung  t’eeu  lull. 

St  IB  PU  Yen  keaou  ke  wan. 
u^'  Keuc  koo. 


!h  ilf)  /J*  Nuy  ko  seaou  shih. 

If  #  Shih  king  k’aou. 

Ji  >'k  if.  1%  T’een  poo  chin  yuen. 

%  K  It  Chin  tsih  clfang  yu. 
hij  Yih  le. 

A  M  13  Kuh  e  kang  mull. 

fl  M:  Wj  tB  fee  hwang  k’in  ching  ke. 

vSeang  y&ng  show  ch’ing  lull 
fJ4  IE  3^  If*  Leung  yuen  tsow  e. 
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|i£  1$  fini  Teaou  tsow  soo  kadu. 

33  m  w  m  n  %  &  m  sbaou  he  chow 

been  shill  teen  e  l’oo, 

K  foo'. 

K  le  skill  kung  tsang  clioo. 
'#  ^  Cb'uti  ts’ew  slnvo. 

iim  ig  ,1:  W.  Lull  vu  e  yuen. 

M  frfj  Jl£  Yud  poo  clung. 
h  ^  ir*$  Yin  lied  peen  we. 

X  Till  Ta  nee  tsa  ke. 

PM  M  Mi  Se  yang  chaou  kung 

teen  lull. 

rl*  ptj  fg?  M  (5]  %  %  Chung  se  king  sing 
t’ung  d  k’adu. 

4t  l«1  ^  Wt  Tung  yuen  ts’ung  slnvo. 

£|J  ^  2&  Leili  chaou  shing  sze. 

Wt  She  shwo. 

-&  ]nt  Sili  poo. 

If  3C  ill  T’uli  shwo  wan  ke. 

M  mf  'inI  %  Kxvan  lull  ho  yuen  k’aou. 
fi  l\  ffl.  ill  Leu  she  tsa  ke. 

$  £a  Sow  lnva  suy  peih. 

^  X  iS  Yih  ta  e. 

f$Kf  T*f$  Sliang  shoo  t’e  le  kin  sb]b, 
'Y  n&  Tsze  koo. 

%  Ift  '&  Hi  Kill  cli’oO  yih  she. 

*3  ffi  f§  U  It  X  m  Chaou  yd  ts’an 
yen  loo  teen  peen  te  cli’aou. 

IW  '%  3E1  %  Chub  sill  ke  led. 

Hi  M  She  kew. 

d7*  W’  M  Show  pe  lull. 

~/v.  \%  Ik  ftj-Y  m  IK  Tso  cliuen  too  keae  poo 
ching. 

uni  #i*  T/m  yu  sbih  §. 

Yf**  ;I*  ||1;  *11  Te  wfmg  she  ke. 

%  m  Mi  K  yih  lub. 

H  |M  Ik-  Mi  Fung  shall  \  ii  lull. 

H  t#  d:  f/u  urn  Ho  po  sze  pe  Km. 

,inU  d' m  siiib  seaou  peen. 

^  ft  lift  Tsze  wei  tsa  shwo. 

'£  il  ilk  lT  Wan  seuen  kow  yin. 

ift  &  III  T’uli  sliwo  wall  ke.  - 
if]  its  Sze  ma  fa. 
ft.  ^  Kew  ming  shoo, 
fill  fix  -T  T’ang  seili  tsze. 

®  d1  Sliang  tsze. 

ill1!  fr:  li:  -J?  Ts’ili  leang  fa  e. 

'<8'i  Mi.  %  L!  Ts’ili  leang  e  t’ung. 
f.J  m  ^  Keu  koo  e. 

^Hl X44  Le  siiaug  kwd  lun  sze  tseih. 

^  T1  T’flug  tsae  tsze  chuen. 

%  ^  Woo  filing  ts’ec  peili. 

^  $<  He  hea. 


4^  jfg-  Pun  yu. 

Ch  un  ts’ew  iih  shill  chili  e. 
Yk  iti  jm  rh  Joo  nan  ^  sze. 

^  In  i-1i  Shing  yaou  lull, 
fl-  Sliuh  peih. 

i!r  ]tS  %  Kan  sung  koo  tseih  k’aou. 
f&  X  3C  fill  fi  2?fe  Hwae  nan  t’een  wan 
lieu n  poo  chdo. 

^  Koo  puh  koo  lull. 

III  Peih  ke. 

A,  'Y-  Kew  king  woo  tsze. 

1®  Nuh  k  ’e  tsow’  e. 

^  M  #  Seang  tae  show  mo. 
d1  'i§,  Xx  111  Yu  kung  till  ching  ke. 

H  H  iH  San  yu  t’ang  jih  ke. 

W-  ft)  Pd  wiili  clie. 

^  Iff  la  Yd  foo  che  me. 

#  fk  Ts’uu  she  luh. 

^  tl  li  ^  Sin  sze  k’eih  k’e  luh. 
f^.]  iiK  Mi  Min  poo  soo. 

^  ^  ’f1-  m  lU  M  ~f  V)  &  &  King  hae 

tseang  keun  koo  shall  pei  tsze  kung 
tseih  luh. 

IDk  X\  M  Mill  keue  k’an  woo. 

I'd  ^  W  Uk  T’un  yin  tsa  luh. 
m  ft  m  %  %  Yin  foo  king  k’aou  e. 
ffr  'ffe  Sew  sz€  keen  hang. 

(L  PM  P&  flR  kl:  Han  shoo  se  yih  chuen 
pod  cliod. 

foi  Kwan  yu  t’oo  sliwo. 
ft  YC  >:Y  li'll  Kin  shih  wan  tsze  ke. 

I'd  Xt  ft  fti  Ming  e  tae  fang  luh, 

$£  %  Yen  ts’in  k’adu. 

H  M  111  dC  Ik  San  fan  ke  sze  pun  mo, 
Hi  Seen  pd  che  che. 

A  PM  ^  ill  Ch’ang  ch'un  chin  jin 
se  yew  ke. 

7J  m'J  Mi  Taou  keen  luh. 

hi  T"  Iff  m  Hwan  tsze  sin  lun. 

lit  ^  M  &  1C  Hung  woo  shing  ching  ke. 

fi  lifi  Show  foo  chuen. 

fL  ^  d1  K’ung  ts’ung  tsze. 

[fa  ^  $!-.  ‘a  fi]  ft  ie  Kan  hwa  chin  king 

ch’ang  keu  yin  e. 

HU  %  +  Chwang  leih  shih  lun. 

It  d:  f#  Kaou  szd  chuen. 

W  it  ^  Hae  tadu  king. 

™  ill  Sze  ling  teen  le  ke. 

.  ;t  W  K  lin. 

X  1^  III  Yuk  t’ang  wei  ke. 

^  IE  K  Chin  tsili  ke  wan. 

15.  ft  Mi  Klu  kwang  lull. 
zK  «i!  ¥£  Shw  iiy  lung  king. 
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/]'  |Il  J;  If  Seaou  skan  hwa  poo. 

M  Miug  e. 

Mang  tsze  tsze  e  soo  clung. 
T  #  I^v  Gan  tsze  cb'un  ts’ew. 

<<u  fl  ftTsungckingmeen  teen  jib  ke. 

f#  -f-  Poo  tsze. 

*ft  H  i£  Sub  sail  skill  woo  keu. 

fl  tP  Cbuen  skill  pe  yaou. 
g§  74  ft  Su)'  peih  mwau  ke. 

3?iJ  fill  f¥  Peih  seen  ekuen. 
fl  K'euh  leuk. 

A  £f>  ft  M  Ta  fang  keaou  sze  lull. 

Iff  &'  III  Lung  sha  ke  leo. 

^  £t*  Kt  B®i  Sill  wae  tsa  sbib. 

S*  IE  %  Vft  ft  tt  ffi  Sliaou  kwang  eking 
fow  skull  nuy  ivae  peen. 


Jfc  M  Lrk  ya  tsan 
jlj  jk  Shan  kae  king  tsan. 

Maou  ck’ing  bke  k'aou  cliing. 
M  fit:  Kik  gan  tsow  kaou. 
m  m  &  /§*  Tuy  soo  fan  yuen.' 

M  A  PS  M.  Ill  Fung  ske  wan  keen  ke. 
it  Mi  m-  ££  jjt  Taou  tik  ckiu 

king  kin  ping  yaou  6  skuk. 

^  4?  if.  Ten  vo  k'aou  yuen. 

$£  ^  Jll  W  King  keu  eke  yen. 

1  §  1  f  Le  keo  eke  yen. 

ft-  ^  Ift  a®  Luy  gan  tsa  skuk. 

it  Mi  &.  iW  Taou  tik  ckin  king  ekuen. 

®  i M  ,Eo  M  T’aou  yin  keu  tselk. 

ft  Hsf  Die  M  Show  skan  ko  ving  kaou. 


XIII.  tF  iLl  M.  i=fr  Show  shan  ko  is’ wig  shoo. 

This  'was  compiled  and  published  by  EB  ,jj|:  Tseen  Ile-tsod  of 
Kinshan  in  1844,  but  the  blocks  were  burnt  during  the  insurrectionary 
troubles  at  Sungkeang. 


M  Tik  skwo. 

M  M  Till  seaug  kow  kone. 

%  SI  59  r  Tik  t  oo  rniny  peen. 

S  1  t  1  Tu  kuug  skwo  twan. 

H  A  1 7f  is  Sau  kea  she  skill  e. 

$3  14  is  pfe  %  Ckow  le  e  e  keu  yaou. 
fi  43  &  E  le  skik  kung. 

%  M  W  $1  E  le  skik  le. 

¥*  III  p|  #  #  Le  ke  lieun  e  tsik  yen. 
"#  Ik  jk  ra  Ck’un  ts’ew  eking  eke. 

^  ;4f  Tso  ekuen  poo  choo. 

Wi.  #  Koo  we  slioo. 

^  ^  ^  Tsuti  mang  peen. 

Sze  skoo  tseen  e  tswau  yaou. 
'&  £  lira  Leuk  leu  sin  lun. 


ijg  ^  ?.ij  King  ekuen  sink  tsze. 

1^  St  %  Tang  yuu  k’aou. 

4r  nt  M  W-  Koo  yun  peaou  ckun. 

X  Wf-  San  kwo  clie  peen  woo. 

Pc  ^  H  IFk  %  Sung  ke  san  eliaou  cliing 


yaou. 

Sj  ^  Skull  keen. 

#  Ik  SlJ  Ch'un  ts’ew  pee  teen. 
f$.  71  -Ji  Heen  ckun  e  sze. 

X  ^  #4  Ta  kin  teaon  fa  luk. 

:T  4c  Me  Fiug  sung  luk. 

3L  ’i  flE  M  Mi  Cke  yu^n  eking  meen  luk. 

i?.  M  Ckaou  poo  tsung  luk. 

M  P  «  &  \%  King  kow  k’e  k’ew  ekuen. 


Ho  Mi  Ckaou  ckung  luk, 

A  jaf  Kew  kwo  cke. 

^  L  ^  Yue  ske  leo. 

^  IK  S  Woo  k'eun  cke. 

,;4  ii!  Ling  kae  yu  t’oo. 

rl*  111  #  Woo  ckung  shwUy  le  shoo. 
13  M  '&  ill  7h  ffl  m  E  Sze  miug  f  6  skan 
skwuy  16  pe  lan. 
fpj  !>/;  rl  Ho  fang  t'ang  e 
■4  lh  it  Leu  skan  ke. 

I’M  111  IE  Leu  shan  ke  leo. 

It  it  4lJ  Pik  taou  k’an  woo  cke. 
fpJ  ffi  Iff  f t  Ho  so  fang  koo  k6. 

A  ^  ®  ft  Ta  t’ang  se  yik  ke. 

^  2;  £.K  It  Ckik  fang  wae  ke. 

4r  ^  Ts’eik  kwo  k'aou. 

H  ^  M  A  Leik  tae  keen  yuen  k’aou  : 

IS  U  Hwang  eking  ts'uug  skoo. 

M  f'i  X  ftl|  Leik  tae  ping  cke. 

0  -E  Ck'ow  ske. 

')>  ^  ft  f$  Skaou  e  wae  ekuen. 

^  ^  li  Pe6n  kwo  peen. 

A  &  !*§£  T’ae  pill  yin  king. 

-•F  Mi  Skow  ck’ing  luk. 

^  W  it  Le6n  ping  skik  ke. 

M  Cke  yo  kwei  keen. 
m  U  Mik  king. 

74  ^  \±  Natl  king  tseili  ckoo. 

^  %  71  yS:  Sin  6  seaug  fa  yaon 
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HI 
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T-  It  Ke£n  ping  e  shwo. 
i  i$.  m  El  It  Hwan  ka£  t’ ung  he6n 
t’oo  shwo. 

m  'U  ie  Yuen  vung  keaou  e. 

!$:;#??£  Heaou  gan  sin  fa. 

J5?.  If  lie  Woo  sing  hing  t’oo  keae. 

Ip  Soo  lied. 

)D  fa  &$.  T’uy  poo  fa  keae. 

M1  wi  Ee  lieu  chung  niiiig  shoo. 

it  ho  lull  tsze  sail 
mi ng  seaou  seili  foo  ehoo. 

✓1?  ■$.  IM  T’een  poo  chin  yuen. 
fn  #  ^  T’a6  ts’ing  shin  keen. 

Kee  kod  lull, 
jfr  Vo  foo  tsa  lull. 

|«f  Ke  king. 

It  K’6  k’e  t’oo  shwo. 

^  [fU  fit  Clioo  k’e  t’oo  shwo. 

^  Yuli  tsze. 

3C  T*  Yili  wan  tsze. 
fp  Shin  tsze. 

M  hS  iF*  Kung  sun  lung  tsze. 

Jfy  JS  Jin  with  ehe. 

'C  Iv’in  szb  hwuy  yuen . 

JH  A  nil  Tsing  k’ang  seang  soo 
tsa  ke. 

A  )«'  yx  f.'k  Nang  kae  chae  in  wan  lull. 
^  ^  Wei  leo. 

10  iH  T’an  chae  t’ung  peen. 

Jjg  Jl|  Hung  clineii  yii  seaou. 


A 

X 

m 

m 

n? 

Iff 

m 

m 

& 

A 

ii£ 

'*n 


fib 


m  FI  H  i'J'  Gae  jih  chae  ts'ung  cli’aou. 
H  ^1'  ^  id  Jih  sun  chae  peih  ke. 

I*f  <!'  Hd  Tseaou  lieang  seaou  kd. 

H  K  tk  Jik  wan  lull. 

3E  ^  MJS  Yruh  fang  kea  hwa. 

,!r  n*  Hi  A  fit-  »')  Koo  kin  sing  she  shoo 
peen  clung. 

WJ  $#.  ifh  Ming  liwang  tsa  lull. 

A  Ijf  Ta  fang  chuen  tsae. 

W  m  &  Koo  she  fan  lull. 

>K  $  fid  Ji  Tung  chae  kd  szd. 

ifftflf;  fit  Suh  slid  shwo. 

iJr  yy  fgf  JS.  Yuh  hod  yay  she. 

M  ft  T’&ng  yu  lin, 
vF-  }JH  nX  Ping  chow  k’o  fan. 

M  Kaou  chae  inwaii  lull. 
i/M  pT  ^  Chang  shd  k’o  shoo. 

>'£  ^  Poo  le  kih  fan. 

jK  Pjf  IE  1*9  Tung  nan  ke  wan. 

;#£  Wi  ^  tE  Shuh  yuen  tsa  k6. 

'<%  iK;  1*)  f¥  Han  woo  nuy  chuen. 

0  Wi  Ip-  Hwa  y6n  king  yin  6. 
yt  JP  Wan  tsze. 

3C  in  §&  i;  Wan  che  chin  king 

yen  wae  king  che. 

^  [e]  I?  ^  Ts’an  f ung  ke  k’aou  t. 

^  Kod  wan  yuen. 

M  W  IS  Kwau  lin  she  hwa. 

£&  $£  Yu  sze  lull. 

Tsze  yuen. 
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B.—  The  Arabic  figures  refer  to  the  pages,  the  Roman  numerals  to  the 
Ts' ung-shoo  in  the  Appendix,  "where  the  works  may  be  found. 


^  Ch’a  king.  148.  iv,  v. 

^  ^  Ch’a  tseen.  149. 

^  Ch’a  tung  poo.  149. 

^  Chae  king.  205. 

6\i  S  J£  £§  Chang  k’ew  keen  swan  king. 
115.  viii. 

«}g  <!'  dl  <J'  Chang  seaou  shan  seaou 
Hug.  253. 

^  1^1  Si  Ch’ang  kwo  hedn  che.  49. 

1^  ^ c  Si  Ch’ang  gan  che.  55. 

^  iii  Si  Ch’ang  gan  t’od  che.  55. 

^  B  |il  fik  Ch’ang  pih  shau  luh.  62. 

&  1®.  Ch’aug  twau  king.  15S. 

BS  ft  Chaou  tad  ts’uug  shoo.  171. 

|U  Si  Chaou  paou  shan  chd.  52. 

Mi  Chaou  tsung  che  shen 
sze  yu  luh.  214. 

Si  Cli’aou  seen  che.  59.  xi. 

M  ill  Ch’aou  seen  ke  sze.  32. 
ill  mfr  Ch’aou  seen  she  leo.  42. 

Ch’aou  yay  luy  yaou.  161.  i,  viii. 
fiff  Ch’aou  yay  ts’een  tsad.  1S9. 

in  ii>i  lit  Che  ho  t’oo  leo.  54. 
in  3*4 #  If  Che  ho  tsow  tseih  shoo.  54. 
io  &  S  Che  kod  sin  fang.  105.  xi. 
i&  Hi  Che  she  kwei  keen.  87. 

lE  Si  Chd  ching  kin  ling  sin 

che.  46. 

Ufa  i F*  Che  yew  tsze.  220.  x. 

7C  Si  Che  yudn  kea  ho  chd.  47. 
U  (ft  &  m  Chd  k’euh  che  yu.  254. 

^1  ^  n”n  Chd  soo  p’in.  154. 

4b  #  ?£  Che  ming  swan  fa.  12S. 

M  S&  Che  yue  luh.  211. 


3b  H  Che  ydn.  S9.  xi. 

8ff  $1  M  S  Che  keang  t’ung  chd.  45. 

Che  sang  ming 
shing  king  ting  t’od  shwo.  62. 
iff  ^  H  im  Che  yd  k’wei  keen.  93. 

3k  *>ll  j£f  Si  Ch’d  chow  foo  chd.  47. 

■3k  &  Ch’d  luh.  85. 

3k  4b  fil  Ch'd  pih  gow  t’an.  169.  vi. 
Mi  1r  M  8#  ^  Ch’e  woo  shen  sze  yu 
luh  214. 


Hi  ¥i  P  m  Chen  le  k’ow  td.  177. 

8H  HI  ft  Chen  puli  tsa  ke.  169. 
m.  IrU  Chen  kwo  ts’ih.  32. 


Chdn  kwo  ts’ih  keaou  ch’od.  32. 
iii  ^  M?  M  Chib  chae  shoo  luh  keae 


te.  74. 


D!l  Hi  iMi  Si  Chih  le  t’ad  ts’ang  chow 
clid.  47. 

Chih  fang  wad  ke.  58.  ix,  xiii. 
lit  Chih  wuh  lied.  153. 

Wl  iti?  ^  ii.  Si  Ch’ih  sew  leang 

che  hae  t’ang  t’ung  che.  69. 
fa  %%  Ch’ih  ya.  59.  viii. 

fi.  iHi  Si  Chin  chow  che.  51. 

M  tfw  i£  Chin  full  chih  che,  177. 
icf  Chin  kaou.  219. 

SUMJSiifcflL  Chin  la  fuug  t’od  kd.  58.  iii. 
&  it  £  Chin  taon  tsze  ching.  178. 
ill  iL  Si  Chin  keang  foo  che.  46. 
ill  $il  ^  Ch’in  yuen  tsing  yu.  167. 

If  Ch’in  shoo.  16,19. 
m  lh  Ch’in  ke.  91. 

&  f&  m  Ching  shd  leo  shwo.  179. 

^  ^  Iii  Ching  juy  kaou  led.  236.  xi. 
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M.  M  Sk  Cking  kwan  eking  yaou.  32. 
-fiE  ^  M  Ching  nan  luk,  35.  xi. 

W.  } a  1$  Ching  eke  chun  sking.  100. 

H  f\ o  3i  ?§  Cking  eke  way  pod.  102. 

JfiJ  *1  Cking  king  luy  yaou.  93. 

Jk  Cking  teen.  6S. 

IE  Wi  ik  3^  in  M  IW  Cking  tik  kwang  yew 
keang  nan  cknen.  204. 

IE  ^  aS  Cking  tsze  t’ung.  10. 

^  yK  M  M  Cking  jin  3*aou  tseik.  179. 

Jrx  Hk  if®  Cking  wei  skik  lun.  206. 
j?5c  Pffc  If®  St  t£  Cking  wei  skik  lun  suy 
choo.  210. 

S  i  i  Ch’ing  she  e  keen  fang 

lun.  105. 

§1  S  Ch’ing  skd  mik  yuen.  146. 

US'  3£.  7C  JH  Ckoo  ckin  vnen  ga6u  tseik. 

221. 

H#  S  #  §fi  Ckoo  ckin  tsow  e.  34. 
il#  #  Pal  i=r  Choo  kwuy  wan  ta.  180 
WrWi  Wt  Ckoo  k’e  t  oo  shwo.  145.  xiii. 
4c  -f*  Hi  ft  Choo  tsze  t’uk  shoo  fa.  87. 
4c  -f*  ^  Ckoo  tsze  yu  luy.  85. 
i  ^  ®  Ckoo  king  t’e  we.  178. 
ff  On  K  Chow  king  pe  lan.  63. 

Tf  Chow  kwan.  5. 

IT  I®  Chow  kwan  le.  5. 

^1  ?§  Chow  le.  4. 

Ha  Chow  pe  swan  king.  106.  i,  v. 
fir  Chow  shoo.  16,  20. 

^  @  ^  Chow  woo  ckuen  ting 

ming  k’aou.  125. 

^5  Hr  Chow  3'ik.  2. 

M  Chow  yih  ts’an 

t  ung  k  e  fun  ckang  ckoo.  219. 

M  M  M  fs]  M  ^  M  Chow  3’ik  ts’an  t’ung 

k’6  k’aou  d.  216. 

^  ^  M  iU  5?  3£.  It  Chow  3’ik  ts’an  t’ung 
k’e  t’ung  ckin  e.  219. 

^  -W  M  Chow  nedn  cken  le  kung 
king.  179. 

M  i  B  P  ^  Chow  neen  ckoo  jik  k’ow 
t’o.  179. 

p.?  S  $§  Ck’ow  kae  chung  peen.  61. 

!§I  Ck’ow  hae  t’oo  peen.  60. 
r3  A  f$  Ck’dw  jin  cknen.  3S. 

Mk  Chue  kang  luk.  199. 

M  £  M  Chuen  kea  tseik.  228.  x. 

^  IE  IS  Ckuen  keae  cking  fan.  210. 
^  ^  Chuen  heo  eke  nan.  140. 

|l  £14* Ckuen  k  ih  skik  san  led.  140. 
™ ®  U  &  Ckuen  yin  fa  wd.  140. 

W  ^  Ckuen  skik  lun.  206. 


Jl]  S  M  iS  Ck’uen  ska  foo  min  t’ing 
eke.  52, 

^  no  Ckuh  me  p’in.  153. 

Ckuk  poo  tseang  luk.  136.  viii. 
Ckuk  shoo  ke  nedn.  24.  ii,  iii. 
#  Ck’un  ts’ew.  6. 

Ck’un  ts’ew  fan  loo.  160.  i,  ii. 
Ckung  ckow  kin  skik  ke.  78. 
iH‘l  ^  M  Ckung  ckow  tseuen  yun.  14. 
41  M  fill  Ckung  ckow  yin  yun 
tseik  yaou.  14. 

03  0  't'  Ii  Ckung  kwa  koo  kin  ckoo. 

159.  iii. 

*4  ®  ~  *3  Ckung  k’eu  yih  cko.  74.  xi. 

I®  Ckung  lun.  206. 

41  M  M.  1c  Ckung  se  sing  3-aou.  133. 

^  Ckung  skan  ckuen  sin  luk.  65. 

41  1%  ej  M  Ckung  yuen  yin  yun.  14. 

41  ^  Ckung  yung.  7. 

M  S  —  fllj  ^  M-  !#  It  M  Ckung  leu  urk 
seen  sew  ckin  ckuen  taou  tseik.  221. 
Ckung  t’een  eke.  154. 
lg  ^  Ckung  keo.  155. 

Ckung  lan  keue.  151. 

M  ^  9  Ckung  tow  sin  shoo.  103. 

M  ^  ¥  H  Ir  Chung  sew  kik  seang 
sin  shoo.  108. 

1  f  I  H  t  II  Ckung  ting  suh  san 
skik  woo  keu.  139. 

Ck'ung  keu  chd  tik  ckin 

king.  218. 

$  'M  Ck’ung  keu  ckin  king.  21S. 
i  ^  Ckuy  pik  k’ew.  254. 
nJv  &ij  %  Ck’uy  keen  luk.  166. 
tyl  Hi  M:  Ck’u3’  kedn  luk  wae  tseih. 
166.  viii. 

41  Ckwang  tsze.  218. 

££  41  Ckwang  tsze  ckoo.  218. 

2tf  i%  ^  ^  #  Ckwang  yang  king  yen 

tseudn  shoo.  102. 

^  ^  E  ck’ing  keen  eke.  51. 
WlfySfliS  E  ck’ing  keen  suk  eke.  51. 
^?§Ele.  5. 

S  ^  E  ckae  3ray’  sking.  166.  xi. 

E  gan  keu  sze  tseik.  232.  viii. 
m  ~)j  M  E  fang  tseik  keae.  105. 


H  E  ked  ckin  mik.  98. 


125  , 

§  *p  ill'  f§  E  keo  sin  woo.  102. 

|1^|E  kang  te  yaou.  102. 
Wili  E  king  soo  hwu3’  tseik.  99. 
lijC^E  luy  yuen  jung.  98. 
if  7*  &  Ii  E.  tsung  peik  t’uh.  102. 

I  1  g  I  E  keen  taou  e.  179. 
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